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Labor Month in Review 


The December Review 


Our articles this month are on topics that 
sometimes receive what some might call 
“bad press.” Christopher Kask, David 
Kiernan, and Brian Friedman research 
productivity growth among “middle- 
men,” or more accurately, in the 
wholesale trade industry. Their key 
finding is that information and com- 
munication technology are changing the 
very nature and structure of the 
industry, while sharper competition has 
put many smaller local and regional 
wholesalers at risk. As a result of 
technological changes, increased 
competition, and other factors, labor 
productivity increased at an average rate 
of 3.4 percent per year, compared with 
the 2.1-percent rate of growth in the 
aggregate business sector. 

Paul D. Staudohar chronicles the 
negotiations leading to a new contract 
between major league baseball players and 
the team owners. To the restrained delight 
of baseball fans, the parties reached 
agreement without a strike or lockout. 
Moreover, according to Staudohar, the 
agreement improved the economics of the 
game in general and that all parties, 
including the fans, will benefit. 

Michael K. Lettau, Mark A. 
Loewenstein, and Steve P. Paben follow 
up on the potential impact the method 
chosen to aggregate the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) might have. The EC! is 
a quarterly index measuring changes in 
the cost of wages and benefits, 
controlling for the industry-occupation 
mix of jobs. Such indexes can be affected 
by the method used to add up the 
individual cells, generally depending, 
among other things, on the degree of 
price substitution that occurs among 
cells. In the case of compensation, the 
choice of aggregation has little effect, a 
result that may be contrasted to the 
often significant effects that have been 
found in price measures such as the 
Consumer Price Index. 


Employment by county 
in 2001 


The 248 U.S. counties with 100,000 or 
more employees accounted for about 
two-thirds of total U.S. employment 
covered by Unemployment Insurance 
and Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees programs in 2001. 
Placer County, CA, had the largest 
over-the-year percentage increase in 
employment (6.0 percent), followed by 
the counties~of Collier, FL (3.9 
percent);, Collin, T.x<°(5.7 percent), 
Manatee, FL (5.1 percent), and Lee, FL 
(4.7 percent). The median employment 
increase among the largest counties 
was 0.1 percent in 2001. 

The largest absolute gains were 
recorded in the counties of Harris, TX 
(30,999), San Diego, CA (24,326), Los 
Angeles, CA (22,633), Clark, NV (22,362), 
and Orange, CA (20,580). 

More than 100 of the 248 largest 
counties recorded employment declines 
in 2001. Of the 111 that experienced 
declines in employment, the largest 
percentage decline was in Elkhart 
County, IN (—6.8 percent). The counties 
of Lorain and Mahoning, OH, had the 
next largest decline (3.5 percent each), 
followed by San Francisco County, CA, 
and Macomb County, Mi (—3.4 percent 
each). 

The largest absolute declines in 
employment in 2001 occurred in Cook 
County, IL (-37,351), New York 
County, NY (—32,910), Wayne County, 
MI (—27,974), Santa Clara County, CA 
(—22,112), and San Francisco County, 
CA (—20,423). 


Annual pay in 2001 


Among metropolitan areas, the largest 
percentage increase in average annual 
pay from 2000 to 2001 occurred in 
Lafayette, LA (8.1 percent). The next 
largest increase occurred in Dutchess 
County, NY (7.4 percent). Four 
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metropolitan areas reported 6.8- 
percent increases in average annual 
pay: Enid, OK, Fresno, CA, Odessa- 
Midland, TX, and Pensacola, FL. In 
comparison, average annual pay of 
employees in metropolitan areas 
nationwide increased by 2.4 percent 
from 2000 to 2001. 

Despite experiencing the largest 
decline (—13.5 percent) in average 
annual pay among the 10 metropolitan 
areas with decreases in 2001, San Jose, 
CA, retained its position as the 
metropolitan area with the highest 
average annual pay ($65,926). 

San Francisco, CA, had the second 
highest average annual pay level 
($59,761), followed by New York, NY 
($58,963), New Haven-Bridgeport- 
Stamford-Waterbury-Danbury, CT 
($52,177), and Middlesex-Somerset- 
Hunterdon, NJ ($49,830). Average pay 
levels in these five metropolitan areas 
ranged from 31 to 74 percent above 
the average for all metropolitan areas 
in the Nation. Annual pay in 
metropolitan areas averaged $37,897 
in 2001, up from $37,017 in 2000. 


Quality changes in 


cars and light trucks 


The retail equivalent value of quality 
changes for the 2003 model year 
domestic light trucks averaged 
$232.65, or 39.9 percent of the average 
$583.03 over-the-year increase in 
manufacturer’s suggested list prices. 
Of the $232.65 value, $126.80 was for 
federally mandated and nonmandated 
safety improvements and $105.85 
was for nonmandated quality 
changes. 

The retail equivalent value of 
quality changes for the 2003 model 
year domestic passenger cars 
averaged $25.08. This represents 5.4 
percent of the average $465.63 over- 
the-year increase in manufacturer’s 
suggested list prices. O 
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Wholesale Trade Productivity 


Labor productivity growth 


in wholesale trade, 


1990-2000 


Use of information and communication technologies 
in the fastest-growing wholesale trade industries 
spurred strong labor productivity growth 

in the sector as a whole, over the 1990-2000 period 


ccording to the most recent economic 
Ass there were more than 453,000 

wholesale trade establishments in the 
United States in 1997, with total sales exceeding 
$4 trillion. These sales substantially exceeded 
total sales in the retail trade sector and also ex- 
ceeded the value of all manufacturing industry 
shipments in the same year. BLS data show that 
7.3 million workers were employed in wholesale 
trade industries in 2000, or about 6.5 percent of 
total business employment. 

The wholesale trade industry provides an im- 
portant link in the supply chain connecting pro- 
ducers with consumers in the economy. Whole- 
sale firms act as intermediaries between goods- 
producers and the business customers that buy 
their products. These customers may be retail 
establishments, manufacturers, mining establish- 
ments, contractors, other wholesalers, or govern- 
ment agencies, among others. Wholesale estab- 
lishments are characterized by the fact that they 
usually do not sell directly to household con- 
sumers—with few exceptions, their customers 
are businesses or institutions. 

Wholesalers provide services both to the pro- 
ducers of the products that pass through their 
operations as well as to their customers who pur- 
chase those goods. In addition to the basic dis- 
tribution function, wholesalers may be involved 
in marketing, sales, customer support, and mar- 
ket research—activities that benefit the 
wholesaler’s supplier. For the benefit of the cus- 


tomer, wholesalers provide ready access to prod- 
ucts in appropriate quantities, information on 
product characteristics and availability, sales ad- 
vice, credit and financing, customer service, and 
technical support.’ 

The rapid diffusion of information and com- 
munications technology throughout the sector 
and the economy has led to shifts in the nature of 
the wholesale business. These shifts, in some 
cases, may threaten the traditional structure of 
the industry. In addition, heightened competi- 
tive pressures can place at risk the survival of 
many small local and regional wholesale firms that 
typify the industry. 

Both the wholesale and retail trade industries 
are involved in getting the products of the goods- 
producing sector to consumers and other end- 
users. The wholesale-retail partnership in the dis- 
tribution function invites comparisons between 
the two sectors, yet their differences are more 
striking than their similarities. In 2000, wholesale 
trade’s 7.3 million workers were less than a third 
of the nearly 25 million employed in retail trade. 
At the same time, wholesale sector sales exceeded 
sales in retail trade, reflecting much higher levels 
of sales per employee in wholesale establish- 
ments. On average, employees in wholesale trade 
eam more per hour and work longer hours per 
week than workers in the retail sector. These dif- 
ferences reflect the presence of higher levels of 
skilled workers and fewer part-time workers in the 
wholesale sector. Wholesale trade’s lower labor 
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intensity and more highly skilled workforce, relative to retail 
trade, are likely to have played a role in the extent to which 
wholesalers were able to more quickly adapt to technological 
change.’ 

Wholesalers invested heavily in computers and other high- 
tech equipment and in computer software, allowing them to 
take advantage of technological advances more rapidly and 
to a greater extent than did retailers.* For example, wholesal- 
ers’ quick adoption of new technology made it possible for 
them to take advantage of the growing use of Universal Prod- 
uct Code symbols on the products they handled to automate 
their operations. These advances, in turn, made feasible new 
production strategies such as just-in-time inventory manage- 
ment—the process in which shipments of production inputs 
are received just prior to their use. This strategy increases 
efficiency and helps to reduce inventory holding costs, ben- 
efiting both wholesalers and their customers. Wholesale firms 
were able to improve their efficiency in handling products and 
to offer new services to their customers. 

These factors are reflected in relatively rapid labor produc- 
tivity growth in the wholesale trade sector. Labor productiv- 
ity, defined here as output per hour of labor input, grew at an 
average rate of 3.4 percent per year in wholesale trade from 
1990 to 2000—substantially exceeding the 2.4-percent aver- 
age rate in retail trade and the 2. 1-percent per-year growth rate 
for the business sector as a whole. The strong growth in 
wholesale trade made an important contribution to overall la- 
bor productivity growth in the 1990s.* 

Trends in wholesale trade labor productivity and its com- 
ponents, output and labor input, are examined in this article. 
(Throughout the article, references to ‘productivity’ denote 
labor productivity.) Analysis is based on recently-introduced 
BLS productivity measures for the sector that cover overall 
wholesale trade; the two major groups of industries within 
wholesale trade (wholesale durable goods and wholesale non- 
durable goods); and the 18 industries classified in wholesale 
trade at the 3-digit level of the U.S. Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication (SIC) system.° The data series currently cover the 
period from 1987 to 2000; they are updated as additional source 
data become available.° 

Productivity trends are often analyzed over the course of a 
full business cycle in order to minimize cyclical effects on the 
results. The latest complete cycle stretched from a peak that 
occurred in July 1990 to the most recent business cycle peak 
in March 2001. Accordingly, this article focuses on trends 
over the 1990-2000 period. Output and productivity growth 
rates began to accelerate near the middle of the decade, par- 
ticularly in certain ‘high-tech’ industries such as the manufac- 
ture of computer equipment, electronic components and ac- 
cessories (including semiconductors), and communications 
equipment. This speedup has attracted a great deal of scru- 
tiny by researchers. Many of these studies have compared 
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growth rates before and after 1995 to determine the magnituds 
of the acceleration. To investigate the question of whether 
there was a productivity speedup in wholesale trade, trends 
over the 1990-95 and 1995-2000 periods are examined. 


The wholesale trade sector 


Wholesalers reduce transactions costs throughout the sup- 
ply chain by specializing in areas their suppliers and custon 
ers do not. Suppliers need not contract with many customers, 
and customers’ time and monetary costs of searching for and 
transporting materials are reduced.’ 

Distribution functions include storing, handling, and 
transporting of gods. Storage generally takes place in 
wholesaler-owned or -leased warehouses. One of the 
wholesaler’s most fundamental functions is the breaking up 
of large quantities of goods into smaller quantities and sell- 
ing to many customers. While products are in inventory, 
wholesalers may sort, package, refrigerate, or assemble prod- 
ucts. Then, they deliver, or arrange for the delivery of, the 
products to customers. 

Wholesalers also provide customers with product infor- 
mation, customer service, and credit services. Wholesalers 
offer sales and marketing support to their customers by spon- 
soring events or promotions, or by providing display casing 
and signs. 


Types of wholesale operations. There are three main types of 
wholesale operation: merchant wholesalers, manufacturers’ 
sales branches and offices (MSBOs), and wholesale agents 
and brokers. Merchant wholesalers represent the largest pro- 
portion of the three types in terms of sales, total employment, 
and number of establishments. In 1997, merchant wholesalers 
operated 376,330 establishments (83 percent of all wholesale 
trade establishments) that employed 4.6 million people (79 
percent of total wholesale trade employment), and had sales 
of more than $2.3 trillion (57 percent of total wholesale trade 
sales). Merchant wholesalers take ownership of goods, per- 
form distribution and other services, and then sell the goods. 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and offices (MSBOs) are the 
second largest type of wholesaler both in terms of total sales 
and number of employees. MSBOs perform wholesale func- 
tions much like merchant wholesalers, but do so for a single 
manufacturer by which they are owned and operated. Manu- 
facturers’ sales branches hold a stock of goods while sales 
offices do not. MSBOs generally run the largest operations of 
the three types. In 1997, MsBos had, on average, about seven 
times the sales per establishment and two and a half times the 
employees per establishment as did merchant wholesalers. 
Wholesale agents and brokers have the lowest sales and few- 
est employees of the three types. Agents and brokers prima- 
rily act as intermediaries, arranging sales between two parties. 


zs, 2nts and brokers usually do not take ownership of the 
goods nor do they own facilities to deliver the goods. 


Factors affecting productivity trends in 
wholesale trade 


A primary catalyst for change in wholesale trade, as in other 
sectors, was the strong growth in information and communi- 

ation technology that began in the 1980s. The growing use 
of computers and networks made possible a number of inno- 
vations that transformed the wholesale industry. These de- 
velopments, in turn, set the stage for a new business climate 
in the industry that featured increased competition and in- 
creasing scale of operations. 

While the 1980s saw a rapid acceleration in the use of in- 
formation and communications technology in wholesale trade, 
the foundations for this transformation were formed up to a 
decade earlier. The development of the machine-readable 
Universal Product Codes (UPCs), or bar codes, provided a 
means of automatically identifying products and cataloguing 
relevant information about them. This made it possible for 
wholesalers to automate the movement of goods through their 
distribution network, yielding rewards in terms of speed, ac- 
curacy, and efficiency, and leading to reduced unit costs.® 
The emergence of Electronic Data Interchange (EDI) stan- 
dards to enable the transfer of information between indepen- 
dent information systems made quick and automatic trans- 
mission of business data along the supply chain possible and 
allowed wholesaler-distributors to take full advantage of the 
benefits of automation. The development of Automated Clear- 
ing House (ACH) networks helped to facilitate electronic fi- 
nancial flows. The growing use of electronic payments under 
ACH auspices supported the growth of electronic commerce 
(e-commerce) transactions. Together, these developments 
created the necessary infrastructure for the growth of tech- 
nology-based systems in wholesale trade. 

Some observers saw the rise of the Internet and the growth 
of e-commerce and business-to-business electronic transac- 
tions as signaling the decline of the wholesaler-distributor, 
but this has not occurred. Wholesalers have adapted to the 
new environment and have managed to retain much of their 
customer base. 


Technology-based factors. The wholesale sector’s extensive 
use of information technology (IT) is well-documented.° 
Though Internet-based transactions are growing in whole- 
sale trade, most e-commerce transactions in the sector are 
made over Electronic Data Interchange (EDI) ordering formats. 
Typically, these systems are not Internet-based and have been 
available for more than 25 years.'° EDI technologies include 
systems designed to improve operating efficiency, track in- 
ventory, and reduce decision time, labor input, and paper flow. 


With EDI, wholesalers have the ability to provide inventory 
management for their customers. 

The Universal Product Codes are at the heart of the EDI 
technology. Unique codes are placed onto products. These 
codes are then used to organize information about those prod- 
ucts. Wholesalers utilize UPCs for keeping track of their in- 
ventory. When a coded product enters stock, the UPC is 
scanned, and the product is registered into inventory. When 
a coded product leaves stock, it is scanned again and re- 
moved from registered inventory. This allows wholesalers to 
keep a constant count of how much of each particular product 
is in stock. Inventory replenishment software, when pro- 
vided with customer inventory information, can project the 
timing and composition of future shipments. Logistics soft- 
ware plots starting and destination points and calculates the 
most cost-efficient and least time-consuming route. Audit 
verification software increases accuracy in accounts payable 
by comparing invoices to purchase orders and immediately 
paying the matching invoices. '! 

When a wholesaler uses some of these systems together, 
they can provide their customers with inventory management 
services in which the wholesaler provides the service of be- 
ing responsible for the timing and composition of new ship- 
ments. By tracking customer sales using UPCs as the tracking 
tool, the wholesaler can view customer inventory levels at 
any time. The wholesaler then uses inventory replenishment 
software with prearranged shipping parameters installed to 
forecast timing and composition of new shipments. When 
customer inventory levels reach a certain point, the whole- 
saler can send the shipment without further consultation with 
the customer.'* This operation shifts customer inventory man- 
agement responsibility from the customer to the wholesaler, 
allowing the wholesaler to charge for providing the service. 

These developments facilitate the just-in-time delivery 
strategy that, by its nature, involves cooperation and infor- 
mation-sharing between wholesalers and their customers. 
The just-in-time approach first took hold in the automobile 
manufacturing industry as American manufacturers attempted 
to remain competitive with the Japanese automotive industry 
by emulating Japanese production techniques. While it is 
often thought to benefit mainly manufacturers, just-in-time 
inventory control benefits wholesalers as well. In addition to 
representing an additional service that a wholesale firm can 
offer, the same systems that allow wholesalers to supply their 
customers on a just-in-time basis also allow them to econo- 
mize on their own inventory holdings—leading to wholesale 
industry productivity increases.'? 


Online exchanges. Online exchanges allow buyers and sell- 
ers to communicate directly with each other via the Internet. 
Sellers post catalogues containing product listings and infor- 
mation; buyers can then shop the catalogues on their Web 
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browser. The buyer and seller complete transactions, arrange 
payment, and arrange shipment directly on the Internet. 
Wholesalers especially benefit from online exchanges, as they 
may act as both buyer and seller. Wholesalers can browse 
supplier catalogues for hard-to-find products or for lower 
prices while incurring minimal transaction costs. Acting as a 
seller, wholesalers can reach out to a larger population of cus- 
tomers and can market products at a limited cost. 

Online exchanges can be detrimental to the wholesale sec- 
tor by making it possible for customers to purchase directly 
from manufacturers. This may reduce or eliminate some whole- 
saler functions or even completely displace them in the sup- 
ply chain.'* Online exchanges can also affect industry struc- 
ture by allowing easy access into previously exclusive local 
markets. Resulting heightened competition may have been 
detrimental to less-efficient wholesalers. 

While the technological basis for e-commerce has existed 
for many years, in most wholesale industries only a modest 
share of sales by merchant wholesalers are completed through 
electronic channels.!° However, three large wholesale indus- 
tries rely on e-commerce sales much more extensively—drugs, 
drug proprietaries, and druggists’ sundries wholesale; motor 
vehicles and automotive parts and supplies wholesale; and 
professional and commercial equipment and supplies whole- 
sale. Together, these three industries accounted for 63 per- 
cent of all e-commerce sales by merchant wholesalers. 


Changes in the business environment. The diffusion of tech- 
nology and technology-related innovations through the sec- 
tor made it possible for wholesale firms to more effectively 
manage larger collections of goods and to service a larger and 
more geographically expansive customer base. This environ- 
ment provided an opportunity for wholesale firms to obtain 
scale economies through expansion. At the same time, con- 
solidation and increasing concentration were occurring among 
wholesalers’ customers. It has been argued that consolida- 
tion in customer markets is one of the primary influences lead- 
ing to consolidation in wholesale industries.'* Larger whole- 
saler-distributors covering a wider geographic area have a 
competitive advantage over small local firms in dealing with 
large regional or national customers, such as retail chains. 

There is evidence that consolidation is a continuing trend 
in the wholesale trade sector, and that increasing concentra- 
tion is taking place in certain industries. A study based on 
surveys of wholesale industry firms documents “significant 
consolidation between 1985 and 1995” in a majority of de- 
tailed wholesale trade industries.!’ Data from the Censuses 
of Wholesale Trade show an overall decline in the number of 
wholesale trade establishments between 1987 and 1997—ac- 
companied by substantial increases in the average size of 
wholesale establishments as measured by the average num- 
ber of employees per establishment. 
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On the other hand, measures of concentration, such as 
the proportion of sales accounted for by the ijargest firms, 
indicate increasing concentration from 1987 to 1997 in only 
a few wholesale industries at the 3-digit sic level. The 
data for the overall wholesale sector show little change in 
concentration between 1987 and 1997. Despite some move- 
ment towards increasing concentration, wholesale trade 
remains less concentrated than other sectors—local and 
regional wholesalers still account for the vast majority of _ 
firms in the industry.'* 

Traditionally, wholesalers’ revenue has been based on a 
fixed markup over cost. Under this approach, customers who 
are nearby or who require few special services are charged at 
the same rate as customers who are more costly to serve. 
There is little correlation between the rates charged by the 
wholesaler and the level of services they provide on a cus- 
tomer-by-customer basis.'? The industry, however, has be- 
gun a move toward fee-for-service. Under this approach, the 
wholesaler charges only a small standard markup over cost; 
beyond that, each customer pays specifically for services they 
obtain from the wholesaler. The electronic-based systems 
tracking product by Upc make these fees for service possible. 

Other variations in the traditional business model of the 
wholesaler-distributor have begun to emerge under the 
heightened competitive pressures that now exist in wholesale 
trade. Of note is a strategy that rejects the conventional ap- 
proach under which a wholesaler purchases products, holds 
them in inventory, then sells them to customers as demand 
conditions dictate.*? Under the alternative approach, the 
wholesaler-distributor holds minimal stock in inventory. As 
their orders are received, they locate a supplier for the prod- 
ucts and arrange for them to be shipped directly to the cus- 
tomer. Under this model, the wholesaler acts essentially as an 
agent/broker in the sense that they do not take possession of 
the goods and are not directly involved in distributing them 
to the customer. A more complete variation from traditional 
models includes “integrated supply” arrangements under 
which, in some cases, the customer outsources their entire 
procurement operation to the wholesaler.” 

A new category of wholesale operation, first reported in 
the 1997 Census of Wholesale Trade, illustrates the extent to 
which businesses throughout the supply chain are highly 
integrated and, in some cases, intermingled. It also shows 
how shifts that occur over time can further complicate the 
task of distinguishing certain types of businesses and can 
undermine the precision of the measures. The outsourcing 
of domestic manufacturing operations to foreign countries— 
often because of relatively low foreign labor costs—has 
given rise to a class of wholesalers whose business differs 
from the traditional form of wholesale operation. These “own 
brand importer-marketers” are essentially manufacturing 
firms that have shifted their production overseas. Their ac- 


tivity is included in the wholesale sector because they are 
primarily eagaged in importing and distributing their prod- 
ucts. Unlike a traditional wholesaler, however, an own brand 
importer-marketer typically engages in many of the same ac- 
tivities as would a manufacturer. They are involved in prod- 
uct development or acquisition; obtaining patents and trade- 
marks; licensing the manufacture of the products abroad: 
and advertising and marketing the product to a degree not 
characteristic of wholesalers.*> Overall, own brand importer- 
marketers make up a small share of wholesale trade (3.4 per- 
cent of wholesale trade sales in 1997), but they represent a 
significant share of wholesale trade imports. They account 
for the majority of imports in certain wholesale industries. 
For example, in 1997, own brand importer-marketers made up 
more than 80 percent of imported wholesale motor vehicles 


and automotive parts and supplies, and more than 11 percent 
of total sales in the industry. 


Wholesale trade productivity trends 


The 3.4-percent annual increase in wholesale trade labor 
productivity from 1990 to 2000 resulted from annual out- 
put growth of 4.7 percent and labor hours growth of 1.2 
percent. (See table 1 and chart 1.) Productivity growth 
rates varied substantially across the sector, rising 5.6 per- 
cent per year in the durable-goods wholesale trade major 
group but only 0.7 percent per year in nondurable-goods 
wholesale trade. More than 80 percent of wholesale 
trade’s productivity growth occurred in three durable 
goods industries: 42 percent can be attributed to profes- 


Annual percent change in output per hour and related series: Wholesale trade industries, 1990-2000, 


1990-95, and 1995-2000 


Annual percent change 


1990-2000 


1990-95 1995-2000 


Output 


Output 


Output | 
per hour 


Output 


per hour Seale) 


Output 


Wholesale trade 


| sands) | per hour 
a 
| 


Wholesale trade (ee 3.4 
Wholesale durable goods | 
Wholesale durable goods | 4,337 5.6 
Motor vehicles and auto- 
motive parts and supplies... | 540 3:3 
Furniture and home | 
furnishings 187 
Lumber and other 
construction materials 302 
Professional and commercial 
equipment and supplies 976 
Metals and minerals, except 
petroleum 165 
Electrical goods 599 
Hardware and plumbing and 
heating equipment and 
supplies 326 
Machinery, equipment and 
supplies 871 
Miscellaneous durable 
372 


Wholesale nondurable goods 


Wholesale nondurable goods .. 2,953 
Paper and paper products 277 
Drugs, drug proprietaries, and 
druggists’ sundries 263 
Apparel, piece goods, and 
233 
Groceries and related 
products 988 
Farm-product raw materials ... 105 
Chemicals and allied 
products 168 
Petroleum and petroleum 
products 
Beer, wine, and distilled 
alcoholic beverages 
Miscellaneous nondurable 


-- 
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Chart 1. Labor productivity (output per hour), output, and hours in wholesale trade, 1990-2000 H| 
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sional and commercial equipment and supplies; 24 percent 
to electrical goods: and 15 percent to motor vehicles and 
automotive parts and supplies.*? (See table 2.) While 
these three industries are relatively advanced in the whole- 
sale trade sector in terms of technological and managerial 


Table 2.| Wholesale trade sector growth in labor 
productivity and industry contributions, 1990- 
2000 (annual percent change and percent 
change contributions) 
Output 
sic Industry per 
code hour 
SONS Wholesale trade: c..csccsssncsseccsssstecssveseserase Aevisdindieestee 3.4 
501 Motor vehicles and automotive parts and supplies ..... BS) 
502 Furniture and home furnisShingS ..........::-s:sceeeeeeeeeeees .0 
503 Lumber and other construction materials ................. -.1 
504 Professional and commercial equipment and 
SUPPIGSaretvecs ateeroes teyertt sotcue tee eater shea. Sere beee 1.4 
505 Metals and minerals, except petroleum ..............000 .0 
506 Electrical'QOOUS ir. rsc.-sceetecettcccertessacecnettonceusseeececentees 8 
507 Hardware and plumbing and heating equipment and 
SUPDILGS ia. cccevds sevcuwvvessucdescetsssucuressscgedvrectas renctesee sours .0 
508 Machinery, equipment and Supplie@s ............:eccceseeeeee oe 
509 Miscellaneous durable QOOdsS ............::cccccscccesseeesseeee = 
511 Papenand)/ paper productSi-.- sere eerste al 
512 Drugs, drug proprietaries, and druggists’ sundries .. ail 
513 Apparel, piece goods, and notions ...........cceeeeeeeeee .0 
514 Groceries and related products ............cccsseessescseeee al 
515 Farm-product rawimaterials fvesrcss-:s-ccceeecescrsveceseeceeces nil 
516 Chemicals and allied products ............cccccsesesseeeseeeee 0 
Sif Petroleum and petroleum products ............:c:cccseeeeee -.1 
518 Beer, wine, and distilled alcoholic beverages .......... .0 
519 Miscellaneous nondurable goods ...............:c00ce0se000- .0 
Note: The sum of the annual percent change contributions for individual 
industries is approximately equal to the annual percent change for the 
sector. 
| SSS SSS] 
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innovation, rapid growth in the high-tech products handled |} 
in two of them—wholesale professional and commercial |} 
equipment and supplies and wholesale electrical goods— |] 
has a substantial effect on these two industries’ output | 
and productivity growth, as well as that of the durable 
goods major group and overall wholesale trade. 


Durable-goods wholesale trade. The durable goods whole- 
sale major group includes firms that buy and sell many of the | 
high-tech products that were in such high demand during the - 
1990s. Productivity in the group of industries increased 5.6 
percent per year, reflecting output growth of 7.1 percent per | 
year and annual hours growth of 1.4 percent. Seven of the 
nine industries in the durable-goods wholesale trade group _ 
recorded productivity increases during the period. iI 
The most rapid productivity increase among all wholesale 
trade industries, 17.1 percent per year, occurred in the profes- 
sional and commercial equipment and supplies industry. Out- | 
put expanded at a rate of 19.5 percent per year, while hours 
increased at a rate of only 2 percent per year. A substantial | 
portion of output growth in the industry can be attributed to | 
particular goods. Computer equipment and supplies made up | 
60 percent of industry sales in 1997, up from 48 percent in | 
1987. Demand for these products was increasing during the | 
1990s, as they became business and household staples by | 
the end of the decade. The industry also ranked third in all of | 
wholesale trade (second in the major group) in percentage of | 
sales made via e-commerce.”4 | 
The electrical goods wholesale industry had the second | 
highest rate of productivity growth from 1990-2000, 9.2 per- | 


| 
1 


| 


cent per year. Output in the industry grew 11 percent per 
year, while labor hours increased 1.7 percent per year. The 
industry includes high-tech products such as semiconduc- 
tors and cellular phone parts and equipment that were in heavy 
production and high demand during the period. Reflecting 
sales of these high-tech products, industry sales jumped to 
$370 billion in 2000 from $139 billion in 1990—an increase of 
165 percent. 

Productivity in the motor vehicle and automotive parts and 
supplies industry increased at a rate of 3.3 percent per year 
from 1990-2000 as output increased 4.6 percent per year and 
labor hours increased 1.2 percent per year. During this period, 
the industry experienced much change due in large part to 
overhauls in the automobile manufacturing industry. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers led the way in implementing a just-in- 
time delivery strategy, effectively forcing wholesalers in the 
industry to do the same.** This management strategy encour- 
aged the use of inventory sharing and supplier-managed in- 
ventory for seamless ordering and delivery scheduling. Also 
encouraging the use of inventory sharing between trading 
partners in the industry is the composition of the industry. 
The motor vehicle and automotive parts and supplies indus- 
try is one of only two wholesale industries in which manufac- 
turers’ sales branches and offices (MSBOs) have greater sales 
than merchant wholesalers. This is especially the case in the 
motor vehicles portion of the industry where MSBO sales were 
more than $142 billion higher than those of merchant whole- 
salers. In 2000, 20 percent of all industry sales were e-com- 
merce transactions, 99.6 percent of which were completed over 
EDI formats. 


Nondurable-goods wholesale trade. Labor productivity in 
the nondurable-goods wholesale trade group rose 0.7 percent 
per year on average during the 1990s, quite weak relative to 
that in durable-goods wholesale trade. While the increase in 
labor hours of 1 percent per year was somewhat lower than the 
rate in durable goods wholesale, the average annual output 
growth of 1.7 percent was far lower. Just as in the durable 
goods group, productivity growth rates varied substantially 
among nondurable goods wholesale industries. Unlike 
durables, however, there were no nondurable goods indus- 
tries with especially rapid productivity increases. 
Productivity increased over the period in seven of the nine 
nondurable-goods industries. The most rapid increase, 3.7 
percent per year, occurred in the wholesale farm-product raw 
materials industry. Although industry output grew at a mod- 
est 1.3 percent per year, this growth was achieved in combina- 
tion with average annual declines in employment and labor 
hours (2.1 and 2.4 percent, respectively). Farm-product raw 
materials are heavily tied to exports. In 1997, 39 percent of 
industry sales represented sales to exporters, the highest pro- 
portion of export sales among the 3-digit sic wholesale indus- 


tries. Agricultural products exports are strongly influenced 
by economic conditions abroad. 

Wholesale farm-product raw materials is one of the indus- 
tries for which Census data indicate a clear shift toward con- 
solidation and increasing concentration during the period 
studied. Between 1987 and 1997, the number of firms in the 
industry dropped to 6,994 from 9,084—a decline of 23 percent. 
In addition, the proportion of industry sales accounted for by 
the largest firms increased considerably: the share of sales 
attributable to the 8 largest firms increased to 34.8 percent 
from 25.9 percent, and the share attributable to the 50 largest 
firms rose to 54.8 percent from 44.8 percent. The employment 
decline in the industry kept pace with the consolidation of 
firms and establishments. Rather than seeing an increase in 
the average employment size of each establishment, the aver- 
age establishment size remained constant at about 10 employ- 
ees per establishment throughout the period. 

The most rapid output growth over the 1990-2000 period in 
nondurable-goods wholesale trade occurred in drugs, drug 
proprietaries, and druggists’ sundries. Output in this industry 
increased at an average annual rate of 5.5 percent between 
1990 and 2000. This industry also recorded the most rapid 
increase in labor input in the wholesale trade sector—hours 
rose at an annual average rate of 3.1 percent, reflecting strong 
employment growth of 3.2 percent per year. The combination 
of strong output and labor input growth resulted in productiv- 
ity growth of 2.3 percent per year. 

The drug-wholesaling industry underwent rapid expansion 
over the period studied. From 1987 to 1997, the number of 
establishments operating in the industry increased by 64 per- 
cent. Increasing concentration in the industry over this pe- 
riod is well documented; it generally followed a pattern 
whereby a single drug-wholesaling firm acquired another firm 
and, over time, several firms.*° The proportion of sales ac- 
counted for by the eight largest firms in the industry increased 
to 40.3 percent in 1997, up from 30.5 percent in 1987. The 
proportion of sales accounted for by the 20 largest firms in- 
creased to 65.4 percent from 51.8 percent. 

The moderate productivity growth in drug wholesaling is 
surprising given the pace of expansion in the industry and the 
degree to which drug wholesalers have adopted technologi- 
cally advanced inputs and processes. For example, merchant 
wholesalers in the drugs, drug proprietaries, and druggists’ 
sundries industry had, by far, the highest proportion of sales 
occurring through e-commerce channels in the wholesale sec- 
tor in 2000—nearly 40 percent.*” However, this industry was 
also one of the first to invest in high-tech equipment and adopt 
advanced processes. Many of the largest gains from these 
investments and process changes may have been realized in 
the past. 

The increased concentration occurring in drug wholesal- 
ing during the 1990s might be expected to lead to strong labor 
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productivity growth as inefficient firms dissolve or are ab- 
sorbed by larger, more efficient firms. In his study of consoli- 
dation in the drug wholesaling industry, however, Adam J. 
Fein points out that consolidation in this industry occurred 
mainly through a small number of firms acting as “consolidat- 
ing agents.”** The acquiring firms did not necessarily pos- 
sess a Clear efficiency advantage over the firms they acquired. 
In addition, cost and efficiency disadvantages can arise when 
companies are combined, as business organization becomes 
more complex and differing corporate structures and cultures 
are merged.” 


Was there a productivity speedup 
in wholesale trade? 


Many industries experienced accelerating productivity 
growth during the second half of the 1990s. This was re- 
flected at the economy-wide level in a speedup of business- 
sector productivity growth—to a 2.6-percent rate of increase 
in the 1995-2000 period from 1.5 percent in 1990-95. Produc- 
tivity growth also accelerated in the wholesale trade sector in 
the second half of the 1990s, and a substantial share of the 


Annual percent change in labor productivity: wholesale trade, durable-goods wholesale, and 
component industries, 1990-95 and 1995-2000 


overall productivity acceleration has been attributed to whole- 
sale trade.*° 

Wholesale trade productivity growth expanded to a rate of 
4 percent per year in the second half of the decade, up from 2.7 
percent per year in the first half—a 1.3-percentage-point in- 
crease. This slightly exceeded the 1.2-percentage-point 
speedup in manufacturing productivity, but was surpassed 
by the 1.6-percentage-point productivity acceleration in the 
retail trade sector. 

Both durable-goods and nondurable-goods wholesale 
trade had faster productivity growth in the latter half of the 
1990s than in the earlier half. In durable-goods wholesale, 
productivity growth was more rapid and the acceleration 
somewhat larger, increasing to a 6.3-percent average rate from 
a4.9-percent rate. (See chart 2.) In nondurable-goods whole- 
sale, productivity growth rose to a 1.2-percent average rate 
from a 0.2-percent rate. (See chart 3.) 

Among the component industries of the wholesale trade 
sector, occurrences of a productivity acceleration from 1990- 
95 to 1995-2000 were mixed. Only 9 of the 18 wholesale trade 
industries had more rapid productivity increases in the later 
period than in the earlier one. In addition, two wholesale 
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| Chart 3. | Annual percent change in labor productivity: Wholesale trade, nondurable-goods wholesale, 


| and component industries, 1990-95 and 1995-2000 
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industries with productivity declines from 1990 to 1995 had 
lower rates of productivity decline in the 1995-2000 period. 
On the other hand, seven wholesale trade industries had 
poorer productivity performance in the second half of the 
1990s compared to the first half. 

While accelerating productivity growth throughout the 
1990s was somewhat more common among industries in the 
durable-goods wholesale trade group, both durable-goods 
wholesale and nondurable-goods wholesale industries made 
significant contributions to the speedup. Industries handling 
high-tech products played a role in the speedup, but ac- 
counted for only about a third of the overall growth rate in- 
crease. Productivity growth in electrical goods increased 1.2 
percentage points in the latter period relative to the first half 
of the decade, and professional and commercial equipment 
and supplies had a 2.3-percentage-point acceleration. Other 
durable-goods wholesale industries with significant produc- 
tivity growth increases in the second half of the 1990s were 
motor vehicles and automotive parts and supplies (1 percent- 
age point); machinery, equipment and supplies (1.7 percent- 
age points); and miscellaneous durable goods (3.3 percent- 
age points). In the lumber and other construction materials 
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industry, a productivity decline of 0.1 percent per year from 
1995 to 2000 represented a significant improvement over the 
3.3-percent-per-year decline the industry recorded in the ear- 
lier period. By providing a smaller offset to the sector’s pro- 
ductivity growth in the latter half of the 1990s, this industry 
also had a part in the overall productivity acceleration. 

In the nondurable-goods wholesale trade group, the ap- 
parel, piece goods, and notions industry had the largest ab- 
solute increase in productivity growth in the second half of 
the 1990s—following a 2-percent-per-year productivity de- 
cline in the earlier period, productivity in the industry in- 
creased at a 4.6-percent rate in the later period, an overall 
increase of 6.6 percentage points. Similarly, miscellaneous 
nondurable goods increased 2.7 percent per year in the 1995— 
2000 period, following a 2-percent-per-year decline in the first 
half of the 1990s—a 4.7-percentage-point difference. Signifi- 
cant improvements in productivity growth over the decade 
also occurred in farm-product raw materials wholesale and 
beer, wine, and distilled alcoholic beverages wholesale (fol- 
lowing a decline in the earlier period); both industries had 
productivity growth rate increases of 2.8 percentage points 
relative to their 1990-95 growth rates. 
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Measurement of labor productivity and unit labor costs for wholesale trade industries 


Indexes of output per hour (labor productiv- 
ity) for wholesale trade industries are calcu- 
lated by dividing an index of real output by 
an index of total hours of all workers in the 
industry. Indexes of real output are derived 
by removing price change from (deflating) 
total sales or revenues. Indexes of total hours 
are calculated as the product of employment 
and average weekly hours. 


Data on industry sales for wholesale trade 
industries are published by the Bureau of the 
Census. For economic census years, total in- 
dustry sales are published, by commodity 
line, for three categories of wholesalers: mer- 
chant wholesalers, manufacturers’ sales 
branches and offices (MSBOs), and agents and 
brokers. Sales by agents and brokers are ad- 
justed to remove the value of sales, other than 
their fees, for which agents and brokers do 
not take ownership. Total sales reported in- 
clude sales between establishments within 
the industry. Data are reported on sales be- 
tween wholesale establishments by industry. 

These sales (sales between wholesale estab- 
lishments) are netted out of the total sales by 
industry. The sales of wholesale trade estab- 
lishments to other wholesalers are assumed 
to occur within industries and not across 3- 
digit sic wholesale trade industries. 


For inter-census years, annual industry 
sales data are published for merchant whole- 
salers only. After deflation of sales of mer- 
chant wholesalers, real output of MSBOs and 
agents and brokers is estimated based on an 
extrapolation of the change in real output of 
the commodities produced by manufacturers. 
The real output of all wholesalers is adjusted 
for changes in intra-industry sales. The ad- 
justment is based on a linear interpolation of 
the intra-industry sales between two eco- 
nomic census years. 


December 2002 


Deflators for the wholesale trade industries 
are developed by the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis (BEA). These deflators are derived as 
a weighted combination of price indexes. The 
price indexes are BLS producer price indexes 
(PPIs) matching the commodities sold in the in- 
dustry and BLS import price indexes. Weights 
are commodity line sales by merchant wholesal- 
ers, which are published every 5 years in the 
Census of Wholesale Trade. These weights are 
supplemented with import data from the BEA 
Input/Output tables. 


Indexes of labor input, that is total hours of 
all workers, are derived from data on employ- 
ment and average weekly hours. Data on em- 
ployment for all employees and average weekly 
hours for all nonsupervisory workers are ob- 
tained from the Current Employment Statistics 
(CES) survey. Employment and average weekly 
hours for all self-employed and unpaid family 
workers are obtained from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey (CPS). Average weekly hours of su- 
pervisory workers are assumed to be constant 
from year to year. No adjustments are made to 
the indexes of total hours to account for the 
changing composition of the workforce arising 
from shifts in the amount of education and expe- 
rience. (BLS does produce labor composition 
measures for the business and nonfarm busi- 
ness sectors.) 


Indexes of unit labor costs are computed as 
the ratio of current dollar total compensation to 
the index of real output. Compensation is total 
payroll plus all supplemental payments paid by 
the firm. Total compensation is reported for eco- 
nomic census years in the Census of Wholesale © 
Trade. Annual payroll is reported by the BLS 
Covered Employment and Wage Program (com- 
monly referred to as the ES—202 program). An- 
nual supplements for non-census years are esti- 
mated using ratios of payroll to compensation 
derived from the Census of Wholesale trade. 
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Baseball Negotiations 


Baseball negotiations: 
a new agreement 


The 2002 collective bargaining agreement between Major 
League Baseballs owners and players may result in almost 


a billion dollars moving from high- 


to low-revenue teams 


over 4 years; a new luxury tax threshold was established, 
minimum salaries were increased, and random drug testing 
for steroids was adopted on an experimental basis 


i ‘he modern history of collective bargaining 

in baseball is replete with work stoppages. 

Since 1972, every round of negotiations 
between Major League Baseball’s owners and 
players has produced either a strike or a lockout. 
That year’s baseball season began with a 13-day 
spring-training strike. The 1973 season saw an 
18-day lockout, also during spring training. 
Problems continued in 1976 with a 17-game 
spring-training lockout, in 1980 with an 8-day 
spring-training strike, in 1981 with a 50-day 
midseason strike, in 1985 with a 2-day midseason 
strike, and in 1990 with a 32-day spring-training 
lockout. Then came the big 1994—95 strike, the 
longest ever in professional sports, lasting a total 
of 232 days. Exhibit 1 summarizes these events 
and the main issues that were in contention 
between the parties. 

Prior to the 1972 strike, in 1966, Marvin Miller 
was hired as the first full-time director of the 
Major League Baseball Players Association. He 
came from the Steelworkers Union and brought a 
new approach to player negotiations. Instead of 
adopting the paternalism of the past, Miller used 
a more traditional trade union approach, con- 
fronting the owners with demands and backing 
them up with power. 

Miller’s big breakthrough occurred on free 
agency. Since the late 19th century, a reserve clause 


in players’ contracts stipulated that the club to 
which a player belonged controlled the right to that 
player, unless he was sold, traded, or released. In 
what economists call a monopsony, there was only 
one buyer of a player’s services. This arrangement 
kept players’ salaries low. 

In 1970, Curt Flood challenged the reserve 
clause after he was traded from the St. Louis 
Cardinals to the Philadelphia Phillies. He refused 
to report to the Phillies and filed a lawsuit against 
Major League Baseball on antitrust grounds, 
claiming that his freedom in the labor market was 
restricted by the reserve clause. The U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled against Flood in 1972, because its 
earlier 1922 precedent gave baseball an exemption 
from the antitrust law. So Flood lost, but his 
lawsuit stirred the pot for future challenges. 

A couple of years later, Jim “Catfish” Hunter 
of the Oakland Athletics agreed with club owner 
Charles O. Finley that $50,000, half of Hunter’s 
1974 salary, would be placed into an insurance 
trust. Back in 1970, the farsighted Miller had 
negotiated a provision for arbitrating the players’ 
grievances with the owners. When Finley failed 
to pay the $50,000 in a timely fashion, the union 
filed a grievance that was submitted to arbitration 
under the collective bargaining agreement. 
Arbitrator Peter Seitz found that Finley had 
breached Hunter’s contract. After Seitz declared 
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EME Bcsebatiworkstoppages, 1972topresent 


aseball work stoppages, 1972 to present 


Hunter a free agent, Hunter signed a 5-year contract with the 
New York Yankees for $3.75 million, showing the salary clout 
that a free agent had in the labor market. 

In 1975, another case went before arbitrator Seitz. This 
case was even more important, because it was a direct assault 
on the reserve clause. Andy Messersmith of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers and Dave McNally of the Baltimore Orioles had 
both played for their clubs for a year without signing a 
contract. When the case came before Seitz, he interpreted the 
reserve clause to allow for only a 1-year rollover, declaring 
Messersmith and McNally free agents. 

This breaking of the reserve clause led to a 1977 agreement 
between the union and Major League Baseball which 
stipulated that players were eligible for free agency after 6 
years. Subsequently, there have been work stoppages over 
free agency (in 1980 and 1981), but the 6-year waiting period 
continues to be applied. 

Salary arbitration also has been a source of conflict. 
Established in the 1973 collective bargaining agreement, 
salary arbitration allows players with about 2.7 or more years 
of major league experience to submit a final offer on their 
salary for the coming year to an arbitrator. The club also 
makes a final offer, and the arbitrator picks one of the two 
salaries offered, which both the player and the club must 
accept. Although salary arbitration itself has continued over 
the years, disputes over its eligibility rules led to the 1985 
and 1990 work stoppages. 


Key aspects of negotiations 


The negotiation process in baseball can be assessed in terms 
of four areas: (1) dividing up the revenue, (2) joint problem 
solving, (3) constructive attitudes, and (4) intragroup 
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7 
Year Type When Main issue Length 
1972 Aenea Strike | Spring training Benefit plan 13 days 
1973 cescuseoegeene Lockout Spring training Contract 18 days! 
1976 ieee Lockout Spring training Free agency 17 days 
1980 seston Strike Spring training Free agency 8 days 
LOB] eickrmeaes Strike Midseason Free agency 50 days 
1983s, Socvarecianee Strike Midseason Salary arbitration 2 days? 
Jie Verner Xr! Lockout Spring training Salary arbitration 32 days’ 
1994-95 .......... Strike Midseason Salary cap 232 days 
' Owners delayed opening training camps, so no games were lost. Source: Data from author’s files and Paul D. Staudohar, Playing 
2 Twenty-five games that were lost were made up at the end of _—for Dollars: Labor Relations and the Sports Business (Ithaca, ny, 
the season. Cornell University Press, 1996), pp. 29-31, 45-51. 
+ Seventy-eight games that were lost were rescheduled. The 
regular season started 1 week late. 


dynamics among the owners and the players. 


Dividing revenue. The biggest area for potential 
disagreement is money: allocating the revenues that Major 
League Baseball gets from gate receipts, broadcasting, 
concessions, and other sources. Baseball is different from 
industries like autos and telecommunications in that 
collective bargaining does not directly set wages for 
employees. Instead, baseball salaries are determined by 
individual negotiations between a player, usually represented 
by an agent, and his team. But collective bargaining creates 
benefits such as salary arbitration and free agency, which 
influence the outcomes of individual negotiations. 

How much money is there to share? Unlike other 
industries, baseball and other sports are unique in that 
financial data are not ordinarily available. A typical company 
discloses data in quarterly reports, but most sports teams are 
not publicly owned and are therefore not obligated to disclose 
their finances. Still, a good idea of the overall financial health 
of Major League Baseball can be determined. 

About 40 percent of Major League Baseball’s revenues 
come from broadcasting, mostly television. A 2001—06 
agreement with Fox Television Network to broadcast games 
increases Major League Baseball’s revenues by 45 percent 
over the previous payment for the same package. Another 6- 
year agreement with ESPN, which includes radio and Internet 
rights, provides an even greater increase. The bottom line is 
that each team is receiving national broadcasting revenues 
of $18.6 million annually, an increase of about two-thirds over 
the previous deals with the television networks. 

Additional funds come from the sale of local broadcasting 
rights. There is some revenue sharing among teams, but the 
lion’s share is kept by the club. This arrangement causes a 


rich-poor disparity. For example, the New York Yankees 
received $52 million from local television revenues in 2001, while 
several teams in smaller markets got less than one-tenth that 
much. Notwithstanding the disparity, virtually all clubs are 
getting more in local broadcasting money. Moreover, ticket 
prices to games and attendance at stadiums are at high levels. 

So, as the 2002 contract negotiations began, there was 
plenty of money to be divided up—about $3.5 billion, much 
more than the $1.7 billion available when the last work 
stoppage occurred. A major cause of the 1994—95 strike was 
the slicing of national television revenues by more than half 
as aresult ofan agreement with NBC and ABC that ill-advisedly 
based revenues on advertising sales: also, ESPN reduced its 
up-front money paid to Major League Baseball. This revenue 
shortfall put particular pressure on small-market clubs that 
were dependent on national television money. Naturally, 
these clubs looked to collective bargaining for relief—a 
remedy that increased the complexity of the 1994-95 
negotiations. With more money on the table in the 2002 
negotiations, the small-market clubs were generally in better 
shape financially than they had been and didn’t want to kill 
the golden goose. 

The disparity in high- and low-revenue teams means that 
clubs like the Yankees can afford to pay players more because 
of the large amounts of money those teams generate from 
local television broadcasts. Wealthy teams attract better 
players and are more likely to win games. Salaries are generally 
high in baseball, averaging a record $2.4 million in 2002. The 
multitalented Alex Rodriguez of the Texas Rangers earns $25 
million a year. Also, players are now getting paid a greater 
share of total revenue: 56 percent in 2001, compared with 38 
percent in 1990 and 21 percent in 1975.' 

Major League Baseball Commissioner Bud Selig claimed 
that teams lost a total of $511 million in 2001 and that only 
five teams made money. The problem with this statement is 
that it refers to “accounting numbers,” not the actual value 
of teams’ assets. As Major League Baseball’s Chief Operating 
Officer Paul Beeston once said, “Under generally accepted 
accounting principles, I can turn a $4 million profit into a $2 
million loss and I can get every national accounting firm to 
agree with me.”” A better indication of the value of baseball 
franchises is what they are bought and sold for. Forbes 
magazine estimates that the average value of a team rose to 
$233 million from $115 million in the 5 years from 1995 to 
2000.’ 


Joint problem solving. Except for the recent cooperation 
on antitrust matters, there has been no evidence of joint 
problem solving in baseball. In the wake of the 1994—95 strike, 
the parties agreed to seek a change in baseball’s exemption 
from antitrust law. The bill they jointly proposed was passed 
into law as the Curt Flood Act of 1998, named after the 
aforementioned player who lost a 1972 court case trying to 


get the exemption overturned. The new law removes 
baseball’s antitrust exemption for purposes of labor relations 
only.* This means that, in the event of a work stoppage, the 
monopoly power of major league baseball could be legally 
challenged. 

Although the Flood Act is admirable as an example of 
labor-management cooperation, it does not provide much 
help in preventing a work stoppage. The reason is that, in 
order to sue on antitrust grounds, the players must first 
decertify the union as their representative, but there is little 
chance of that happening, because the union is indispensable 
to the collective bargaining process. At best, the Act could 
be used to prevent a stoppage from going on for a lengthy 
period. 


Constructive attitudes. Attitudes are another key factor in 
negotiations. Both Marvin Miller and his successor, Donald 
Fehr, have approached negotiations with the owners from a 
sober, tough-minded vantage point. Meanwhile, the owners 
have hired like-minded negotiators of their own, and 
bargaining has become increasingly knotty. 

There were high hopes that attitudes would be different this 
time around. The beginning of informal bargaining talks in late 
summer 2000 showed some promise. Fehr appeared to adopt a 
more conciliatory approach. Similarly, the chief negotiators for 
the owners, Beeston and attorney Rob Manfred, were more 
inclined toward problem solving than doing battle. They realized 
the importance of starting the negotiations early, thereby laying 
a foundation for later agreement. 

But these informal talks failed to ripen into substantive 
understandings. First, Commissioner Selig’s views coincided 
with those of baseball executive Sandy Alderson, who was 
successful in defeating the umpires’ union in a confrontation 
in 1999. Then, two other events also intervened to affect 
attitudes. One was the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks, 
and the other was the owners’ vote to contract the number of 
baseball franchises. 

A week before the terrorist attacks, the commissioner’s 
office notified the union that the owners would seek changes 
in the collective bargaining agreement that was due to expire 
after the 2001 season. This notification, a formality that, under 
the National Labor Relations Act, typically heralds the 
opening of formal negotiations, does not necessarily mean 
that formal talks will actually commence. Indeed, as it turned 
out, an opportunity to begin serious discussion was lost. 

With the Nation concentrating on more important things 
than baseball after the terrorist attacks, it appeared that either 
a quick settlement would be reached or negotiations would 
be put off for a year by extending the current agreement. 
However, neither of these alternatives was realistically 
considered. Instead, on November 6, 2001, the owners voted, 
28 to 2, to eliminate two teams by the start of the 2002 season. 
No teams were specified, but they were widely believed to be 
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the Montreal Expos and the Minnesota Twins. In response 
to the announcement of the contraction in the media, the 
Major League Baseball Players Association filed a grievance, 
and lawsuits were brought in Minnesota and Florida (whose 
Tampa Bay Devil Rays and Florida Marlins might aiso be 
affected by the contraction) protesting the owners’ intentions. 

Whatever positive attitudes had been developing between 
labor and management were shattered by the contraction 
proposal. Negotiations began, but the talks broke down, and 
the union continued to pursue its grievance to arbitration. The 
lawsuit in Minnesota forestalled contraction for 2002. The 
Twins were contractually obligated to play in the Metrodome 
that year, and a county district court issued an injunction 
against folding the team. 


Intragroup dynamics. Although both the players and the 
owners are far from united among themselves, historically the 
players have held together better. In the past, negotiations have 
faltered when the owners failed to come up with a unified 
approach. By contrast, the players’ cohesiveness has helped 
the union put up a united front at the bargaining table, 
leading to impressive monetary and other gains. 

On one issue—contraction—the owners showed 
solidarity, with the only two opposing votes coming from the 
owners of the two franchises—Montreal and Minnesota— 
that were slated to go. On a range of other issues, however, 
such as revenue sharing, debt servicing, and whether a work 
stoppage would be acceptable, interests diverged, and the 
owners split into factions. 

Four clubs—Atlanta, Los Angeles, Anaheim, and the 
Chicago Cubs—are part of large corporations (AOL-Time 
Warner, Rupert Murdoch’s NewsCorp., Disney, and the 
Tribune Company, respectively). Other clubs, such as 
Arizona, San Francisco, and Texas, are highly leveraged in 
order to finance new ballparks and pay high salaries to 
players. One group of owners, typically from smaller markets, 
was closely aligned with Selig. Among these individuals were 
David Glass from Kansas City, Drayton McLane from 
Houston, John Moores from San Diego, and Carl Pohlad from 
Minnesota. 

One of Selig’s chief aims was to gain consensus among the 
owners. If owners are trying to gain the attention of the media, 
expressing different views, management’s effectiveness at the 
bargaining table is undercut. For this reason, Selig indicated 
that he was the only management spokesman on labor issues 
and that any owner who spoke independently would be fined a 
million dollars. (A similar gag rule was in effect in previous 
negotiations.) When Boston Red Sox Chairman John 
Harrington told the Boston Globe that there would not be 
another work stoppage and that the current agreement might 
be extended through 2002, Selig reportedly fined him “several 
hundred thousand” dollars. He was not fined the full million 
dollars because he convinced Selig that his comments were 
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made before the commissioner’s edict was made known, but 
were not printed until afterward.* Recognizing the need to 
give full support to Selig, the owners voted unanimously in 
late 2000 to extend his contract as commissioner for 3 years, 
through the end of 2006. 


Issues 


Having twice sparred over free agency and salary arbitration, 
it was doubtful that the parties would go to the mat on these 
issues. More likely to be a source of friction were the luxury 
tax and revenue sharing, issues addressed in the report of 
the Commissioner’s Blue Ribbon Panel in 2000. The panel, | 
consisting of former Federal Reserve Board Chairman Paul | 
Volcker, columnist George Will, former Senator George 
Mitchell, and Yale President Richard Levin, studied the 
economics of baseball for 18 months and produced a detailed 
and comprehensive report that was of significant aid to 
negotiations. 

The luxury tax was a bone of contention in the 1994-95 
strike. The owners had proposed a salary cap limiting team 
payrolls (similar to caps that were adopted for basketball and 
football). The players, naturally, wanted no part of it. A 
compromise was reached in the form ofa luxury tax, penalizing — 
clubs with high payrolls by imposing a surcharge above a 
certain amount and then distributing the tax revenues to 
poorer clubs. The tax addresses baseball’s problem of wealthy 
teams in big markets having a competitive edge over low- 
revenue teams in smaller markets. 

Experience has shown that the luxury tax had minimal 
effect on deterring big-spending teams like the Yankees or 
Dodgers from gobbling up attractive free agents. But the 
system was in place, and the focus of attention in the | 
negotiations was on whether and to what extent the tax — 
should be made more punitive. 

Table 1 shows experience with the luxury tax under the | 
1995-2001 agreement. The tax was not applied for the 2000 | 
and 2001 seasons, pursuant to the agreement. Under the initial 
arrangement, the luxury tax was estimated on opening-day | 
payrolls, but the actual tax was based on final payrolls | 
computed in December. Therefore, teams were able to lower 
the actual tax by trading or releasing players during the | 
season. 

It is clear from the total luxury tax paid during the 3 years 
listed in the table that even the Orioles and Yankees did not 
pay much in tax. To have a deterrent effect on big-spending | 
clubs, the tax rate would have to be increased significantly. | 
The Commissioner’s Blue Ribbon Panel recommended raising _ 
the rate from 34 percent in 1999 to 50 percent annually. | 

As regards revenue sharing, under the expired agreement 
the owners contributed about 20 percent of their local revenue 
to the revenue-sharing pool. The panel recommended that 
owners increase these contributions to as much as 50 per- 


| Table 1. Luxury taxes paid, 1997-99 
Year Taxes paid 
Total, 1997-99: 
Baltimore Orioles .............cccccceeeceeeee $10,643,897 
New York Yankees ...........:csscceeeeceees 9,919,651 
Los Angeles Dodge's ............000000 2,712,672 
Bosion| Red Sox ose. 2,205,960 
Cleveland Indians ..............ccccceeeeeees 2,065,496 
Atlanta’ Braves anaes 1,795,582 
New Yor Metsik nes ee 1,137,992 
GlonidaWManinSs ett sen es 139,607 
1997: 
INGWIYORC YANKEES ia. cecccescsceeeenccare 4,431,180 
Baltimore Orioles 4,030,228 
Cleveland Indians 2,065,496 
Atlanta Braves .............00.0.. ae 1,299,957 
lohida: ManinS:2 oe se 139,607 
1998: 
Baltimore Onioles <5. cciessccecc<c0s. s0scce-eee 3,188,621 
BOSTONIRCU: SON at cee coe 2,184,734 
684,390 
495,625 
49,593 
1999: 
NeW YONG Yankees |. .6....0.50e.-cccncteces 4,804,081 
Baltimote Onoles so occ cccectescoenectee: 3,475,048 
Los Angeles Dodge's ............::0000++- 2,663,079 
INO WaVORIGINOES Go... eceh tee eae 1,137,992 
BOSIOM REG SOK i= foes eee 21,226 
Sources: Los Angeles Times, Dec. 26, 1997, p. C2; New York Times, 
May 4, 1999, p. C30; San Francisco Examiner, January 23, 2000, p. D3. 
eee SSS. 


cent. Local revenues are only part of the revenues shared, 
but they include crucial sources such as local radio and 
television monies, proceeds from ticket sales, and returns 
from suite rentals, concessions, and parking. 

The revenue-sharing issue is tied to contraction, in that if 
low-income teams are eliminated, the richer teams would be 
able to keep more of their money. For instance, the Expos and 
Twins each received nearly $20 million from revenue sharing. 
Thus, if they were to disband, the other baseball owners 
would reduce their revenue-sharing donations by $40 million. 
They would also divide up the Expos’ and Twins’ receipts 
from the national television agreement—$18.6 million per 
team—and another $2 million per team from licensing and 
merchandising revenues.° 

The owners contemplated having a team salary cap similar 
to what has existed for several years in basketball and 
football. (Interestingly, about a hundred years ago, the 
National League had an individual salary cap of $2,400 per 
player.)’ The cap means that each team is limited to paying all 
of its players no more than a specified amount of payroll.’ 
Because the players were vehemently opposed to a cap and 
a cap was not recommended by the Blue Ribbon Panel, it did 
not become a focus of attention in negotiations. 

The panel did recommend a salary floor. Some clubs with 
low payrolls can afford to pay more. A salary floor would 
require teams to be competitive in their payrolls. The panel 


recommended that clubs have a payroll of at least $40 million 
in order to receive money from revenue sharing. In 2001, the 
Twins had the lowest payroll in baseball, $24 million; the next 
lowest club was the Oakland Athletics, at $34 million. 


The negotiations 


Bargaining talks began on January 9, 2002, about 2 months 
after the agreement expired. As expected, the owners brought 
proposals on a luxury tax and revenue sharing to the table. 
Commissioner Selig asked for a luxury tax of 50 percent on 
payrolls in excess of $98 million. On revenue sharing, he 
proposed that teams place 50 percent of their locally generated 
revenue, after deductions for ballpark expenses, into a pool 
that would then be distributed equally to all teams. These 
proposals were consistent with what was recommended by 
the Blue Ribbon Panel. 

On February 13, 2002, the union rejected the owner’s 
luxury tax proposal without making a counteroffer. Only a 
small change (to 22 percent) was offered on revenue sharing. 
Around this time, Bob DuPuy, Selig’s longtime personal 
attorney, headed up the owners’ bargaining team, although 
there was no doubt that the last word rested with Selig. Major 
League Baseball attorney Rob Manfred continued to be part 
of the management bargaining group. Assisting Don Fehr 
was Gene Orza, the union’s attorney. The parties were meeting 
only sporadically at this point, with little, if any, sense of 
urgency. 

About once a month during the talks, Selig made 
announcements to the media, seeking to influence public 
opinion in the owners’ favor. In late March, he said that there 
would be no lockout during the 2002 season. Thus, if there 
was a work stoppage, it would come from the players in the 
form of a strike. The no-lockout pledge, however, was not 
really a meaningful gesture, because a lockout during the 
current season would not be a wise choice by the owners. 
Some observers began to wonder what the owners might do 
when the season was over.” Selig next opined that unless the 
current system were changed, six to eight teams were in 
danger of folding, and that Major League Baseball teams 
collectively were $4 billion in debt.'° He then suggested that 
baseball’s debt problems were so severe that one team might 
stop paying its players and another might not be able to 
finish the season."' 

Independent research confirmed that the average Major 
League Baseball team was $109 million in debt and was worth 
$286 million, for a debt-to-value ratio of 38 percent (in contrast 
to 25 percent for the National Football League and 34 percent 
for the National Basketball Association), and that nine teams 
had debt-to-value ratios above 50 percent.'” These high-debt 
teams could not afford a strike. 

Even more effective in swaying public opinion than Selig’s 
media effort was the negative publicity caused by some 
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baseball players’ use of steroids to enhance their performance. 
Inamuch-publicized article, former player Ken Caminiti revealed 
that he had used steroids when he won the National League 
Most Valuable Player Award in 1996 and that at least half of the 
big-league players used them as well.'’ Another former player, 
Jose Canseco, also admitted using steroids and thought that 
some 85 percent of current players were doing so. 

Earlier, Selig had proposed random testing not only for 
steroids, but for other performance-enhancing drugs and 
illegal drugs as well. After the controversy erupted, the union 
leaders felt obligated to assess the players’ views, in order to 
determine a consensus on testing. However, for a long time, 
the union had insisted that such testing was an invasion of 
privacy and would not be allowed under any circumstances, 
a position that much of the public disagreed with. To make 
matters worse for the union, Fehr was on the board of the 
United States Olympic Committee, which strictly prohibits 
performance-enhancing drugs.'* Soon, public opinion, which 
in the past had been more favorable toward the players, 
shifted to a more evenhanded outlook. 

In August, the union finally agreed to steroid testing on a 
trial basis for 2003. It did not, however, agree to testing for 
other performance-enhancing drugs or illegal drugs such as 
cocaine. Although, as the old adage would have it, “better 
late than never,” the agreement cost the union in the forum of 
public opinion. 

Another major issue on which agreement in principle was 
reached was that of a worldwide draft of players. The National 
Basketball Association and the National Hockey League have 
long had global drafts, but Major League Basebali’s current 
draft covered only players from the United States (including 
Puerto Rico) and Canada, although foreign players attending 
U.S. schools also were eligible. About half of the players in 
the minor leagues are foreign born.'*° Without a global draft, 
high-revenue teams, such as the Yankees and Red Sox, were 
in a better position than low-revenue teams to sign the best 
foreign players to free-agent contracts. A worldwide draft 
levels the playing field, allowing low-revenue teams greater 
access to the best players. The owners proposed that the 
draft be 40 rounds, while the union wanted only 16 rounds. 
Cuba was excluded from the draft. 

The parties made little progress on revenue sharing and 
the luxury tax. On August 12, 2002, it appeared almost certain 
that the union would announce a strike for late August or 
early September. Surprisingly, it elected not to do so, leaving 
the public with the hope that there might be a settlement. 
Arguably, the union would have little choice but to strike if 
reasonable terms could not be agreed upon. Under American 
labor law, if an impasse occurs in bargaining, management 
can implement its own proposals. Presumably, the owners 
would do so prior to the 2003 season. By striking near the 
end of the 2002 season, when the players would have received 
most of their salaries, greater pressure would be exerted on 
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the owners, who would lose significant revenue from 
television and the postseason playoffs. By contrast, power 
would shift to the owners if they could present the players 
with a fait accompli before the 2003 season, when players 
had not yet received any paychecks. Still, as the owners 
learned to their dismay near the end of the 1994-95 strike, 
declaring an impasse may not be sufficient for imposing 
unilateral terms if they have committed unfair labor 
practices.'° 

On August 16, the union’s executive board set an August 
30 strike deadline. The announcement of the strike stimulated 
negotiations because it placed a clear limit on the time 
remaining to work out a deal. It also brought into sharper 
focus the implications of a strike. Should the season be wiped 
out, which was now areal possibility, it would cost the owners 
more than a billion dollars. Under the terms of its national 
broadcast rights contract with the Fox Television Network, 
Major League Baseball would have to pay Fox for lost games, 
which alone would cost more than $500 million.'’ The players 
would forfeit 16.9 percent of their salaries.'* Although overall 
levels of attendance were robust, total attendance was down 
6 percent in the major leagues, due partly to the anticipation 
of a strike. With the shadow of the anniversary of September 


11, 2001, creeping up, the event made the parties more | 


conciliatory. 

The two most difficult issues to resolve were the luxury 
tax and revenue sharing, because they involved the most 
money. On the luxury tax, the owners proposed a threshold 
of $102 million for 2003, increasing annually to $111 in 2006. 
The players proposed that portions of payrolls above $125 
million be taxed in 2003, increasing annually to $145 million in 
2005, with no tax in the final year. The owners proposed a tax 
rate of 37.5 percent for the first year a team exceeded the 
threshold, escalating to 50 percent the fourth time it did so. 
The players countered with 15 percent and 40 percent, 
respectively. 


On the luxury tax issue, there was an understanding | 


between the parties that computation of the threshold would 


be based, not on the 25-man payroll, but on the 40-man roster __ 


expenditures. (Besides the 25 players on a major league team, 
15 additional players under contract are assigned to minor 


league clubs.) Also, the benefit plan contribution by teams | 


would be included in the threshold. Thus, the 25-man payroll 
of the Yankees (the highest in baseball) in 2002 was $135 
million, but it increases to $171 million when the 15 additional 
salaries and the benefit plan contribution are factored in.'° 


Under the previous agreement, revenue sharing was done | 
by a split-pool system in which each team contributed 20 | 


percent of its net local revenue to the pool, after deducting 
ballpark expenses. The pool was then redistributed, with 75 


percent going to all 30 teams and 25 percent to only those | 


teams with local revenue below the major league average. 
The owners wanted to replace this arrangement with a 


straight-pool system wherein revenues would be divided 
evenly among all teams. The owners reduced their initial 
proposal of a 50-percent rate to 37 percent, and the union 
moved up from 25 percent to 33.3 percent. Although the 
union initially wanted to retain the split-pool system, it agreed 
to the equal-sharing concept of the straight-pool system. 

Still, the union insisted that the combined luxury tax and 
revenue-sharing proposals of the owners were tantamount 
to a salary cap. On August 19, Don Fehr sent a memo to all 
players’ agents, arguing against the owners’ position and 
citing figures to illustrate the large increases in revenue that 
would be lost by wealthy clubs. For ‘instance, the Yankees 
would have to give up $86.9 million in revenue, far more than 
the $28 million forfeited in 2001.?° One day after Fehr’s memo 
was circulated, management made a significant concession 
on revenue sharing, proposing that a total of $235 million be 
transferred instead of $282 million.*! This concession seemed 
to break the logjam, and the parties started to hammer away 
at their differences. 


The settlement 


To the delight of baseball fans, the parties reached agreement, 
averting a strike that few really wanted. The principal result is 
that nearly a billion dollars in revenue may move from the 
richer teams to the poorer ones over the 4-year life of the 
agreement, from 2003 to 2006.” In the | 1 th-hour settlement, 
reached on August 30, the parties agreed that all teams will 
contribute 34 percent of their local revenues to a fund that 
will be divided equally among teams. In addition, a central 
fund component was established by a formula that provides 
another $72.2 million, taken annually from richer teams and 
distributed to poorer teams. The component will be 60 percent 
funded in 2003, 80 percent in 2004, and 100 percent in 2005— 
06.” 

The luxury tax threshold was established at payrolls above 
$117 million in 2003, $120.5 million in 2004, $128 million in 
2005, and $136.5 million in 2006. The tax rate will range from 
17.5 percent to 40 percent, depending on the year and the 
number of times the team exceeds the threshold. Luxury tax 
revenues will be used to fund player benefits and player 
development programs. 

As noted earlier, random drug testing of all players for 
steroids was agreed to for 2003 on an experimental basis. But 
the details are disappointing. If 5 or more percent of the 
players test positive, random testing will occur in 2004-05. If 
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2.5 or a smaller percent test positive in consecutive years, 
mandatory testing will cease. The testing applies to the entire 
40-man roster of clubs, but, given the possibility that players 
will use steroids and then stop for a while to avoid a positive 
test, the new program is expected to have minimal effect.” 
Also, the program does not apply to muscle enhancers such 
as human growth hormone or androstenedione, substances 
that are banned by the National Football League and the 
International Olympic Committee. 

Although a worldwide amateur draft of players was agreed 
to, the details will be considered by a joint committee that will 
study and report on the issues. The hope is that the new 
draft system will be in place by June 2003. Free-agency 
compensation was eliminated, so teams will no longer have 
to give up players in the amateur draft if they sign free agents. 
Minimum salaries were increased from the current $200,000 
to $300,000, an important gain for young players. The parties 
agreed that contraction will not take place during the life of 
the agreement, thus backing off from this divisive issue. 
Accordingly, the earliest a team could be eliminated would be 
for the 2007 season. 

The owners ratified the agreement by a vote of 29 to 1, 
with the dissenting vote cast by Yankees owner George 
Steinbrenner. The Yankees, by far the richest team in baseball, 
will lose the most from the new deal, with revenue-sharing 
and luxury tax bills that probably will exceed $50 million in 
2003. But the Yankees’ loss is the gain of low-revenue teams 
such as the Twins and Expos, which will have more money to 
sign their star players without losing them to rich teams. 
However, because a salary floor was not adopted in the 
agreement, low-revenue clubs can simply divert the money 
to other uses instead of spending it on players. Also, mid- 
range journeymen players could lose out under the deal, as 
teams that continue to sign high-priced superstars fill out 
their rosters with players at the minimum salary level to avoid 
the bite of the greater luxury tax. 

In 2002, the owners and the players were able to agree to 
terms without a work stoppage. The agreement, which was 
reached only after significant compromises by both sides, 
appears to be a good one. It does not solve all of baseball’s 
problems; for example, there will still be substantial revenue 
disparities among franchises and, therefore, a competitive 
imbalance of teams on the field. But the parties went far 
toward improving the game’s economic health, and the 
owners, players, and fans will harvest the benefits of the 
agreement in the years to come. ‘a 
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ECI Aggregation Sensitivity 


Is the ECI sensitive to the method 
of aggregation? an update 


A previous Monthly Labor Review article by the first two 
authors indicated that the ECI is relatively insensitive to 


the choice of aggregation formula used in its construction; 
data from 1995 to 2002 show that this is still the case 


he Employment Cost Index, or ECI, 

measures changes in employers’ cost of 

compensating workers, controlling for 
changes in the industrial-occupational com- 
position of jobs. Employers’ labor cost has two 
components: wages and salaries, and the cost of 
all nonwage benefits, including employer costs 
for workers’ health insurance, employer con- 
tributions to workers’ pension plans, and em- 
ployer Social Security contributions. 

The ECI is a quarterly index that is computed 
from survey information on a sample of es- 
tablishments and jobs, weighted to represent the 
universe of establishments and occupations in 
the economy. In computing the national ECI, the 
quotes reporting compensation for individual 
jobs must be aggregated into a single index 
number. The aggregation process involves two 
key steps: (1) estimating the mean compensation 
for each of the various classes of labor defined 
on the basis of industry and major occupation 
and (2) weighting the cell means for the different 
types of labor to obtain a single index number. Using 
both arithmetic and geometric cell means, Michael 
K. Lettau, Mark A. Loewenstein, and Aaron 
Cushner constructed fixed-weight, current-weight, 
and superlative indexes of the increase in private 
employers’ compensation costs.' They found that 
the estimation of compensation growth is not very 
sensitive to the choice of index formula employed. 
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The Consumer Price Index (CPI) faces 
methodological issues similar to those which 
confront the ECl—issues discussed at length in 
the Boskin report.’ In August 2002, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics began publishing a new index 
called the Chained Consumer Index for All Urban 
Consumers (C-CPI-U). This index employs a 
T6rnquist formula and uses expenditure data in 
adjacent periods to eliminate substitution bias 
across expenditure categories. An experimental 
version of the index for the first half of the 1990s 
suggests that it grew annually by 0.2 percentage 
point less, on average, than the CPI-U. This dif- 
ference has increased significantly in the years 
since then.’ 

In their analysis of the ECI, Lettau, Loewenstein, 
and Cushner reported on indexes from September 
1981 to December 1994.* There now are 6'4 years 
of additional data. In light of the continued 
interest in the CPI methodology, it is useful to 
update the original study. 


Quarterly changes in indexes 


The ECI is calculated as the weighted sum of the 
compensation relatives for the various categories 
of labor, where the weight for category j is simply 
the ith category’s share of total labor compen- 
sation in the base period. This type of index is 
known as a Laspeyres index. Other weighting 
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schemes also are possible. A Paasche index uses current- 
period quantities to aggregate across the various price 
relatives. The Fisher ideal index is simply a geometric 
average of the Laspeyres and Paasche indexes. The Tornquisi 
index is a weighted geometric mean of the price relatives, 
where the weights are the average shares of spending on the 
various inputs in the 2 years. The latter two indexes, 
sometimes called superlative indexes, allow for the pos- 
sibility that employers substitute one type of labor input for 
another in response to a change in relative wages.° 

Table 1 presents 3-month percent changes in the 
Laspeyres, Paasche, Fisher ideal, and Térnquist indexes for 
total compensation from 1995 to 2002. The table also presents 
estimated standard errors, calculated with the use of balanced 
repeated replication, for these changes. The annual average 
percent change in the Laspeyres index is 3.59. The cor- 
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| Table 1. | Three-month percent change in four unchained total-compensation indexes, March 1995-June 2002 
Laspeyres index Paasche index Fisher index Tornquist index 
Hoan enc] qucrter Percent Standard Percent Standard Percent Standard Percent Standard 
change error change error change error change error 
- 5 | sig 
11995: 
Man Mizsssceeescoeeee 0.876 0.088 0.876 0.088 0.876 0.088 0.876 0.088 
JUNG scaceceecnrseesee TANS) .083 114 .083 SAE .083 716 .083 
September ......... .639 .089 .644 .090 642 .090 .642 .090 
Decembet-........... 454 .080 442 .077 448 .078 447 .079 
1996: 
MamiGhiteeccnestecrcs : 985 .120 1.025 121 1.005 .120 1.005 .120 
UMC ee sssesecccetinses= 819 .094 .806 .085 813 .089 812 .088 
September ......... .699 .075 .694 -080 .696 .077 .697 .076 
December........... 617 .074 .606 .083 .612 .077 .612 .077 
1997: 
WET ceneareceeceentn 817 .100 789 -106 .803 .102 .796 -102 
JUG: ccccesseececseses 183 .091 192 .102 187 .095 183 .095 
September ......... 879 .067 O17 .068 .898 .067 .894 .067 
Decembet........... 893 .140 912 .140 .903 .140 -903 .140 
1998: 
MatiCiisscceecseeese se .903 .080 .887 .086 .895 .080 .891 -080 
WUMG Sires eeerereczecs .832 .072 848 .085 .840 .077 .837 .077 
September ......... 1.015 -105 1.076 .100 1.046 .102 1.045 -102 
Decembet........... g5O9 ST 599 .130 579 122 578 123 
1999: 
Maricligrscesswes. .686 .099 124 102 705 .099 -692 101 
UMNO: erececeesreensess 1.061 118 1.048 133 1.054 124 1.054 124 
September ......... .906 .120 -912 129 -909 .124 -905 124 
December........... 864 .065 .835 .068 .850 .066 845 -066 
2000: 
Maneny. cece. cssceee == 1.497 .105 1.489 SUZ 1.493 110 1.489 109 
JUNG i esteerceveecceses 1.121 .075 lets) .076 1.123 .074 1.119 -074 
September ......... .990 Si lis) 1.026 119 1.008 Sales 1.002 114 
Decembet........... .689 .075 .694 .086 691 .080 .687 -080 
2001: 
MalChiceennesersssress 1.378 .109 1.324 .118 1.351 lle 1.331 113 
SUNG Kor ccceseeecoccs .936 .084 971 .087 .954 -084 946 .084 
September ......... .990 .084 1.042 .077 1.016 .079 1.009 -080 
December........... 810 .082 167 .093 189 .087 188 .087 
2002: 
MamiCitite scc-sneseeeoee 1.132 -106 1.092 toe Het? eed 1.103 ai 


responding figures for the Paasche, the Fisher ideal, and the 
T6rnquist indexes are 3.61, 3.60, and 3.58, respectively. 

As in the earlier study by Lettau and colleagues, dif- 
ferences among the various indexes are very small and are 
swamped by the standard errors of the estimates themselves.? 


Chained indexes 


Let L.,,, (a) be the Laspeyres index in period Tt relative to 
period t — 1 when period a is used as the base year. This index 
is given by 


Uu 
ah 2 EiqWiz 
T-1t ee Uu f 
 BigW; 
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where E, denotes employment in cell i during period a and W;; 
represents the updated average compensation in cell 7 during 
period t. The chained index in period ¢ is then given by 


Q) Ee Tyg OPigDorL aa gle 1h 


That is, the chained Laspeyres index in period ¢ is constructed 
by chaining together the series of one-period Laspeyres 
indexes, each of which has a different base and thus uses a 
different weight. The chained Paasche, chained Fisher ideal, 
and chained Térnquist indexes are defined similarly. Table 2 
presents percent changes in the chained indexes from 1995 
to 2002. These changes are very close to each other and to 
those for the unchained indexes. 


Chained geometric cell means 


The previous section analyzed the sensitivity of the ECI to 
the method chosen to aggregate over the various industry- 
occupation cells. The current section focuses on the process 
by which individual job quotes are aggregated to obtain cell 
means. In that process, compensation in cell i during period 
t is estimated by chaining together the proportionate 
changes in compensation in cell i during all previous periods, 
with the proportionate change in compensation during period 
t calculated as the ratio of the mean compensation in period 
t + 1 to the mean compensation in period t. That is, the 
updated compensation used in equation (1) is given by 


|Table 2._| Three-month percent change in chained total-compensation indexes, March 1995-June 2002 
Laspeyres index Paasche index Fisher index Térnquist index 
Year and quarter 
Percent Standard Percent Standard Percent Standard Percent Standard 
change error change error change error change error 
1995: 
1 F218) lease ee | 0.883 0.088 0.876 0.088 0.879 0.088 0.879 0.088 
NUR B Meee ee .708 .082 702 082 705 .082 .705 082 
| YE’ OLGG) (p16. 5) eee meee eee | .644 .092 .647 093 646 .092 646 092 
DecembGtnceeccecre-cancees | .440 .081 428 078 434 .079 433 079 
1996: 
| Fe (de: § poses oem eae oe 1.007 .126 1.036 124 1.022 125 1.022 5245) 
SIU eee seen eee 822 .091 .807 085 815 .087 814 087 
SOpteMbER ccscccsvcsesosseen-s | .672 .076 .672 .082 .672 .078 .673 .078 
DOGEMDEN 2..-cc2s2.<erctscssec0 .610 .078 596 .085 .603 .080 .603 .080 
1997: 
Marchivtees. Rake Saas ceen .799 102 172 .109 .786 .104 779 104 
UTC ate atee enn se assess oko ss IOP .089 786 101 779 .094 775 094 
September .........-.---- .862 .070 .910 070 886 .069 882 069 
DECOM ON cscccaieesensssoneses .900 146 929 146 914 145 915 146 
1998: | 
WAN Ch ete pecstacas x ncS devccesees | 900 .081 882 .092 891 .084 .887 .083 
UN Gere csceeses a etna .835 077 847 093 841 .083 837 083 
September .........--.....00:- 1.036 .107 1.104 102 1.070 .104 1.069 104 
DECEMDCM:.ee020. seaz<ces0se 566 143 614 158 590 .148 590 149 
1999: | 
Niarcliprie. ts coceveee-coee .618 141 .656 185 .637 137 621 146 
SUNN @ acess esses -rrecxesendesssene 1.069 .132 1.043 154 1.056 141 1.056 141 
September, .1s22-6-c---0c.n0-e .909 133 .918 147 913 .139 910 140 
DECEMBER e..cetiet cetarescees .838 .065 .820 069 829 .066 825 066 
2000: 
MaChbesc.cc2tiuvaccstseenss-es- 1.467 110 1.466 124 1.466 115 1.463 aS 
UIC Beers nceees, cx-teaacsvasce: 1.105 075 1.102 079 1.104 075 1.100 .075 
SEnt@MbOles-stse-x-2-5-0--s .999 118 1.033 121 1.016 118 1.011 HAZ 
[BY=voy=1 pl ol=| peeeecrrreerrCrereres .664 .077 .658 086 661 .081 657 081 
2001: 
Maichrer. cencsenresecensernc 1.389 108 1.333 118 1.361 alt 1.344 112 
SUING Reestevassscenresontosexcarses .950 .081 .980 089 965 .084 958 084 
September ..........:0:0+ .979 .085 1.036 078 1.007 .080 999 081 
DECOM EMiescctrcc.ceestcneonees 794 090 733 102 763 .095 763 096 
2002: 
ae eee ceissvetcaneeers 1.123 124 1.082 159 1.102 141 1.094 141 
ASU G Seipreeee seeecseasveseesteoee 1.040 118 1.041 148 1.041 132 1.036 134 
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where ihe denotes the subsample of jobs during periods t — 1 
and t belonging to cell 7, s,,_ is the sample weight for the jth 
quote in cell i during period t — 1 and t, and W,, is 
compensation paid for the jth job in ceil 7. Instead of using 
arithmetic means to calculate the proportionate changes in 
compensation each period, one can use geometric means. 
Table 3 presents quarterly changes in the geometric mean 
indexes.® By construction, a geometric mean index will grow 
at a slower rate than its counterpart arithmetic mean index in 
calculating the proportionate change in cell compensation. 
However, as in Lettau and colleagues’ earlier study, the 
difference of the average annual growth rate for the geometric 


| Table 3. | Three-month percent change in total-compensation indexes, March 1995-June 2002 


mean index and that for the arithmetic mean index is very 
small—0.07 percentage point, to be exact.’ 

The use of geometric means has a more sizable effect on 
the estimated CPI: “From December 1990 through February 
1997, the CPI-U-xXG [a Laspeyres index using geometric 
means] rose 16.2 percent, which is equivalent to an annual 
growth rate of 2.46 percent. During that same time, the 
CPI-U-XL [the corresponding index using arithmetic means] 
rose 18.6 percent, which is equivalent to an annual growth 
rate of 2.80 percent, for an annualized difference of 0.34 
percent.» 


Estimator using actual compensation 


The simplest way to estimate the compensation relative for 
category-i labor would be to compare the average com- 


Laspeyres index Paasche index 
Year and quarter 
Arithmetic cell means Geometric cell means Arithmetic cell means | Geometric cell means 
1995: 
WE fel techaseecen-roccnoarerserrerect ciate 0.859 0.850 0.870 0.851 
RUIN ehoeceeeatieranc eee cece <soaeee P/alil 616 .696 610 
Septembenesik sees cecccsroonee .603 .623 641 .642 
Decembersessacearssccce eens 446 .389 .398 .392 
1996: 
Marchigercc ee terccccee ee .940 921 1.059 1.007 
OUNTNG Save ceceseess stuns cosacseeccsesccacees .813 785 179 720 
September errs cscesoreceeeeeeeees 644 .672 .615 .624 
Decambensew cc cree AMAT .605 .634 .690 
1997: 
Marchieescreeeccrsocee ree 859 761 .802 .667 
RILINIO zocterrscptencccescecevoctors teres .804 816 .104 744 
Septembenteete-crt-ccsrecscessseese 818 .800 .864 .818 
Decembetseetet econ eccees .916 842 .987 -902 
1998: 
NAAT CH Saari econ sce ee 894 .996 881 989 
AUT eeserernae Nene aoe 845 814 .820 785 
SOPtOMDGiceterssvcssasscsesveccontire 1.065 913 1.134 962 
Decemberznts toe .600 586 710 730 
1999: 
Marchese neice nccens .348 626 589 709 
JUMOxec an cee eresneee Bee 1.133 962 .932 882 
SeOptembelzenanacavesnsseses .870 815 .954 854 
Decembeniccienetcccescscsr ees .866 859 825 835 
2000: 
MWarlcccccestvece-coeces busses aes 1.529 1.451 1523 
‘ : 1.448 
RIUM Gaeta cree eer eetcceen tenes 1.149 1.190 1.097 1.140 
September oo..seeecccsssssessseeeen 1.010 941 1.082 901 
December stan -641 Me: .591 703 
2001 
Matchitizanee surcicccnancre 1.310 1.344 1.317 
: ; 1.334 
UNO aceie eer reer arenes .963 960 954 938 
Spptoniber noicxncuccancnure 932 956 1.101 1.077 
DECEMBER .ccccseessssssseeseneseee 872 886 800 821 
2002: 
MERCH astecemetenccecckeeeaee recente 1.068 946 
: 1.082 .972 
VUNOk cee ee eee 1.105 1.030 1.059 .972 
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pensation for category-i jobs in the current period with the 
average Compensation for category-i jobs in the base period. 
However, because the ECI sample changes over time, that 
would involve comparing averages across jobs that might be 
dissimilar. To avoid this problem, the current estimator 
obtains the compensation relative by chaining together the 
previous one-period compensation relatives, where com- 
pensation in each period relative to the previous period is 
estimated only from those jobs which are in the sample in 
both periods. 

The current estimator chains at the cell level. Another way 
of dealing with the rotating ECI sample is to chain at the 
aggregate level.'' Specifically, one can calculate the ECI in 
each period relative to the previous period as the weighted 
sum of compensation relatives estimated by using jobs that 
are in the sample in both periods. The ECI in the current 
period can then be obtained by chaining together the 
previous one-period ECI relatives. That is, let 


(4) W;,= E SizeW ir 
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denote the average observed compensation in period T, and 
let 


DEW, 
| ae (0) = 
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denote the Laspeyres index in period T relative to period T — 1, 
using period 0 as the base year and using each cell’s average 
sample compensation (rather than its updated compensation).'” 
Then the alternative Laspeyres index using observed sample 
wages rather than updated wages is given by 


Gr ft =f, Or, (OL (0). 


This index is simpler to construct than one using updated wages, 
in that it is not necessary to carry over updated compensation 
from one period to the next."* 

Table 4 presents quarterly percent changes in the indexes 
using actual compensation. These quarterly changes are very 
close to those produced by indexes using updated com- 
pensation. 


Notes 


| Table 4. | “ea Three-month percent change in total- 


compensation index, March 1995- 
June 2002 
Year and quarter Percent change Standard error 

1995: 

March 0.848 0.086 

UNG ececcter era teresee eee .693 -090 

September ...............0 .605 .097 

DECEIMDSK arcessesscssenes 476 .096 
1996: 

MainCliiee ssceecesetecencceeeee 920 119 

RIDING iaseeerencess gacceseeretens -850 103 

September ................ .655 .079 

Decembet..............:0025 549 .072 
1997: 

MatiChiiticsscsccssmtescecanaxese 873 alt 

Al Wee pee eee eee 187 087 

September ..............+ 179 .080 

December................05 .859 145 
1998: 

WMarchijesseceseese. cs ccees 952 093 

JUNG ics secencnace cece couse cas .857 083 

September .............005 1.022 .107 

Decembet................055 505 147 
1999: 

Marcliceceseccsereoseesseoscnee .390 228 

UT el eieeterea cota arcane reea 1.098 124 

September ................. 891 121 

Decembet.............:0006 .874 .061 
2000: 

Malichicce cctccect eects 1.519 120 

ol aX 2Vaascaratin ceassseasaneene 1S? .071 

September ................. .986 128 

Decembenicecceccececcret .644 .084 
2001 

Marchineratcsstan cares pee 103 

RUUD @itecenn cencertmncczecccceess 1.000 081 

September ................+. .899 .095 

DecembChienccc.ssssscses .849 119 
2002 

MWanGhilcss serescetenecescceeee 1.110 133 

WING ecerccevevereonsasceventaen 1.064 138 

a ee | ee eens ee S| 


DATA FROM SEPTEMBER 1981 TO DECEMBER 1994 indicate 
that the choice of aggregation formula has little effect on the 
estimated annual percent change in labor compensation, a 
key component of the ECI. Data from 1995 to 2002 show that 
this is still the case. The situation is in contrast to that 
pertaining to the CPI, for which the choice of aggregation 
formula does make some difference. 


1 See Michael K. Lettau, Mark A. Loewenstein, and Aaron Cushner, 
“Is the Eci sensitive to the method of aggregation?” Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1997, pp. 3-11. 


2 Michael J. Boskin, Ellen Dulberger, Robert Gordon, Zvi Griliches, 
and Dale Jorgenson, Toward a More Accurate Measure of the Cost of 
Living, Final Report to the U.S. Senate Finance Committee (Washington, 
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pc, December 1996). For a summary of these issues and of the Boskin 
report itself, see the winter 1998 issue of the Journal of Economic 
Perspectives and Roger J. Gordon, “The Boskin Commission Report and 
Its Aftermath,” National Bureau of Economic Research Working Paper 
No. 7759, June 2000. 


> See “Note on a New, Supplemental Index on Consumer Price 
Change,” Aug. 16, 2002, available on the Internet at http:// 
www.bls.gov/cpi/superlink.htm. 


4 Lettau, Loewenstein, and Cushner, “Is the Ec sensitive?” 
> Ibid. 


° A more detailed discussion of the various indexes, as well as their 
formulas, can be found in Lettau, Loewenstein, and Cushner, /bid. 


’ Ibid. Table | of that study inadvertently omitted the estimates of 
the four indexes for December 1994. The omitted estimates, which 
the table reported as index numbers rather than percent changes, 
were 176.5, 179.2, 177.9, and 178.1 for the Laspeyres, Paasche, 
Fisher, and Térnquist indexes, respectively. 


* The geometric mean index set forth for the Ecr in this article differs 
from the one that has been constructed for the cri. In obtaining the 
geometric mean of compensation in cell 7 during a given period here, 
employment shares, and not budget shares, are used as weights. Doing this 
is possible because the Eci aggregates across labor services that are all 
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measured in the same units—dollars per hour—whereas the cri aggregates 
across disparate goods that are measured in different units. 


° Like table 1, table 4 of that study also inadvertently omitted the 
estimates for December 1994. They were 139.8, 139.4, 141.0, and 
140.8 for the Laspeyres arithmetic, Laspeyres geometric, Paasche 
arithmetic, and Paasche geometric indexes, respectively. The series 
with the arithmetic means presented in table 3 of the current article 
differ slightly from the Laspeyres and Paasche series reported in table 
1. Their calculation was modified slightly to make them identical to 
the geometric mean series other than the means calculation. 


'0 See “The Experimental cri using Geometric Means (cpi-u-xG),” Oct. 
16, 2001; on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/cpi/cpigmrp.htm. 


"’ See Mark A. Loewenstein, “An Alternative Chaining Approach 
to Handle ec1 Sample Changes,” mimeo, February 2002. 


'2 Note that the updated average wage for cell i is identical to the 
observed average wage for cell i in period ¢ if the sample has not 
changed between period 0 and period f. 


'S The Eci was initially modeled on the cri. The alternative approach 
using observed rather than updated prices requires that the units in 
which prices are measured be constant over time. Thus, this approach 
will not work with the cp1. 


Precis 


Flows of factory jobs 


The flows of job creation, destruction, 
and reallocation are far larger then the 
net changes that result from them. Scott 
Schuh and Robert K. Trieste, in the New 
England Economic Review, both 
document this general and well-known 
fact and explore the importance of intra- 
firm job shifts across regions and 
employment reallocation within in- 
dustries in explaining the net changes 
in regional manufacturing employment. 

In general, Schuh and Trieste confirm, 
manufacturing employment has tended to 
converge across regions since the 
beginning of the last century. This has 
largely been a reflection of sharply 
declining shares of manufacturing 
employment in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States and rapidly rising 
shares in the South Atlantic and Pacific 
States. These changes in the share of 
employment accounted for by factory 
jobs have magnified the changes in 
population distribution from the north 
and east toward the south and west. 

How much of the flow of jobs that 
underlies this change in the distribution 
of manufacturing employment is the 
result of firms shifting employment 
across regions? First, most employment 
flows are between firms; even among 
multi-plant firms, two-third of flows are 
between separate companies, according 
to the authors’ analysis of the Census 
Bureau’s Longitudinal Database. How- 
ever, Schuh and Trieste say, “... although 
intra-firm and intra-industry job re- 
allocation between regions makes up 
relatively small shares of total gross 
employment flows, these flows account 
for a substantial portion of the differences 
in manufacturing employment growth 
rates across regions.” 

The authors point out several 
interesting avenues of research their 
findings suggest: the factors associated 
with a firm’s regional mobility, the 
magnitude of adjustment costs as- 
sociated with these reallocations of 


employment, and any cyclical patterns of 
job flows. It should be noted as well that 
the Longitudinal Database under 
development at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will give researchers the ability 
to study sectors of the economy other than 
manufacturing. 


Regional cycles: 
spillovers or common 
shocks? 


There are, according to Michael A. 
Kouparitsas writing in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago’s Economic Perspectives, 
three factors to understand when studying 
regional cyclical fluctuations. Common 
shocks, such as changes in monetary, 
fiscal, or general demand conditions, form 
one such factor. A second factor might 
include region-specific shocks, such as a 
weather phenomenon or a disaster. The 
third possibility is of a regional shock 
spilling over into other regions. 

Kouparitsas believes, based on the 
high degree of co-movement among 
regional incomes, that purely region- 
specific shocks must have little im- 
portance. Therefore, the bulk of his paper 
is aimed at deciding whether spillovers 
or common shocks are behind the high 
degree of correlation. His summary tool 
is a variance decomposition of regional 
income at business cycle frequencies. 

He finds that while common sources 
of innovation account for significant 
shares ranging from 55 to 94 percent of 
variation in income in every region and 
within-region shocks have a statistically 
significant, but smaller, influence in many, 
there is no case in which a shock in one 
region has a statistically significant 
influence on another region. 


Regional perspectives 


Michael Kouparitsas used part of his 
research to contribute “A regional 


perspective on the U.S. business 
cycle,” to the Chicago Fed Letter 
series of essays on issues. Two of his 
colleagues Rick Kaglik and Michael 
Munley used the same forum to issue 
“Using data and anecdotal evidence 
to understand the regional economy.” 
Kouparitsas presents some of the 
factual issues that he sought to 
explain in his more detailed Economic 
Perspectives article. He finds that 
among the regions, the Southeast has 
virtually the same volatility in the growth 
of income as that of the U.S. aggregate 
and that the Great Lakes region is similar 
to the Southeast in this regard. Only 
the Plains region is more sensitive to 
the U.S. cycle, while the other five 
regions are less sensitive 

Kaglik and Munley outline the 
methods the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank uses to understand the regional 
economy the Bank serves. The regional 
analyses that result from these efforts 
is useful not only to the Federal Reserve 
in its economic and financial policy 
goals, but to the Bank’s customers and 
other participants in the regional, 
national, and even international 
economies. 

The first step in understanding a 
region’s economy is to step back a bit 
to get some perspective on the area’s 
long-term dynamics. This is often done 
in research conferences among 
academic and other high-level 
researchers. Next, understand current 
statistics and short-term trends. This is 
the day-to-day work of the Bank’s 
economics and statistical staffers. 
Third, is to fill in the interstices between 
statistics and models with flesh-and- 
blood anecdotes gained through 
extensive conversations with business 
and labor leaders, journalists, local 
officials, trades associations, chambers 
of commerce, and, in fact anyone who 
can help develop a better sense of what 
is happening on the shop floors or the 
retail aisles or the office cubes or the 
bank counting rooms. O 
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Job provisions and pay 


How New is the “New Employment 
Contract?” Evidence from North 
American Pay Practices. By David 
I. Levine, Dale Belman, Gary 
Charness, Erica L. Groshen and K.C. 
Shaughnessy. Kalamazoo, MI, W.E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Re- 
search, 2002, 263 pp., $40/cloth; $22/ 
softcover. 


As one could guess by the number of 
authors, this book has its basis in a num- 
ber of independently conducted re- 
search studies. However, the book as a 
whole is much better than the sum of its 
parts. David Levine, who collaborated 
with the other authors on each of the 
studies, was also the lead author on ev- 
ery chapter so that the book has conti- 
nuity and consistency from chapter to 
chapter. 

The “new employment contract” in 
the title refers to the belief that worker 
pay has become increasingly geared to 
occupational labor market conditions, 
firm financial prospects, and individual 
worker performance. In this view, jobs 
with this new employment contract have 
been displacing jobs in which pay had 
been buffered from market develop- 
ments, pay differences within the firm 
reflected internal priorities, and pay 
growth came from promotion within the 
organization—jobs with “old” employ- 
ment contracts. 

The book’s objective is to find evi- 
dence on the extent to which the “old” 
employment contract has been actu- 
ally displaced by the “new” contract. 
With one exception (discussed sepa- 
rately below), the authors look for this 
evidence in changes in the systematic 
pay differences between firms that 
persist after accounting for differences 
in worker occupations, skills, and abili- 
ties. Specifically, if the new employ- 
ment contract is displacing the old 
one, these inter-firm differences in pay 
should have become less important 
over time. 


Using several different data sources, 
the book does report a number of inter- 
esting findings about how the wage 
structure has changed in recent years. 
In a survey of large employers in the 
Cleveland area, total variation in pay in- 
creased about 19 percent between 1980 
and 1996, but very little of this increase 
could be attributed to increased variabil- 
ity in pay among workers in the same 
job (Chapter 5). Using another survey 
having detailed data on job skills, the 
investigators conclude a substantial 
proportion of the increased variation in 
pay is not accounted by widening skill 
differentials between workers (Chapter 
6). Based on these and the other re- 
sults reported in the book, the authors 
suggest that systematic differences in 
pay between firms and industries con- 
tinue to be important in job markets. 

Is the new employment contract then 
being introduced at a slower pace than 
commonly believed? Unfortunately, it 
is difficult to make this inference from 
the evidence on the wage structure be- 
cause there are so many competing ex- 
planations for why inter-firm pay differ- 
ences exist. The authors discuss sev- 
eral possible scenarios but do not con- 
sider how other labor market develop- 
ments could have changed both employ- 
ment provisions and pay differences (for 
example, the reduced importance of gen- 
der in occupational mobility). 

Researcher specialists should be fa- 
miliar with most of the book’s research 
findings because the chapters are based 
on journal articles that have already been 
published. However, many researchers 
may have missed a study that takes a 
different approach to obtaining evi- 
dence on changes in employment pro- 
visions (see Chapter 7). If employment 
relationships depend on norms of con- 
duct shared by managers and workers, 
then changes in these norms may also 
alter the employment contract. In 1997, 
the authors fielded a survey of attitudes 
toward employment practices in the Ca- 
nadian cities of Vancouver and Toronto, 
as well as in the Silicon Valley area of 
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California. The questions they ask were 
also part of a 1984-85 Canadian survey, 
allowing them to compare changes over 
time in Canada as well as differences 
between the (presumably more market- 
oriented) workers in Silicon Valley and 
Canada in the late 90s. Generally, they 
found the perceptions of fairness did 
not change that much in Canada. Per- 
haps what is more surprising is that no- 
tions of fairness in the Canadian cities 
were very similar to those held in Sili- 
con Valley. 

Because the book systematically ad- 
dresses a fairly wide range of issues 
about pay differences, it could provide 
useful supplementary reading for 
courses in labor economics or industrial 
relations. (It may be less useful for un- 
dergraduates, as there is much re- 
searcher jargon sprinkled throughout 
the text.) For background, students 
might also read the review by Katz and 
Autor in the Handbook of Labor Eco- 
nomics (Chapter 26), which takes a more 
wide-ranging view of the sources of 
wage inequality but also calls for more 
research on the inter-firm pay differences 
that are the focus of this book. 


—Anthony J. Barkume 


Compensation Research and 
Program Development Group, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Banking in the Middle East 


Islamic Banking. By Mervyn K. Lewis 
and Latifa M. Aigaoud. Northamp- 
ton, MA, Edward Elgar Publishing, 
2001, 274 pp., $90/hardcover. 


In today’s interdependent global 
economy, most financial activity is per- 
formed according to the commercial cus- 
toms of advanced Western nations. In 
the book /slamic Banking, two authors 
discuss whether this activity can also 
be conducted according to the mandates 
ofa traditionalist Middle Eastern religion. 


An Islamic bank resembles a cross be- 
tween a nonprofit development bank 
and a socially conscious stock portfo- 
lio in that its investments are designed 
to achieve specific social goals, yet its 
income alternatives are severely re- 
stricted by rigid selection criteria. 
Mervyn Lewis, an Australian finance 
professor, and Latifah Algaoud, a 
Bahraini finance minister, describe the 
conditions under which such an entity 
can coexist and compete in the interna- 
tional finance industry. 

Islamic banking fundamentally differs 
from Western-style banking in its 
project-oriented focus on the invest- 
ment, as opposed to the specific-return 
focus of each individual investor. In- 
stead of each player setting his level of 
commitment to an investment according 
to his own risk/return threshold, each 
project is evaluated in terms of its over- 
all virtue, and all investors stand to gain 
or lose equally. Investments must steer 
clear of gambling or uncertainty, and 
must conform to the “value pattern of 
Islam.” Any risk inherent in an invest- 
ment project must be distributed fairly 
among all participants; no one is guar- 
anteed a return. Financing arrangements 
in the Muslim world take the form of part- 
nerships working toward a common 
goal; they are not to be used as ends in 
themselves. 

The most glaring practical difference 
in the two banking systems is the Is- 
lamic ban on riba—translated from the 
Arabic as “interest” or “usury.” Inter- 
est-based transactions guarantee an in- 
vestment return in spite of the uncer- 
tainty of the project, thus protecting 
some of the parties to the transaction 
and not others. Interest-based transac- 
tions also provide a means to earn money 
from money—without working—and 
this is believed to be sinful. Other pro- 
hibited financial instruments include de- 
rivatives, which represent no ownership 
rights and resemble gambling, and col- 
lateral, which indicates a lack of trust in 
the partnership, favoring the financier 
over the entrepreneur. 


Westerners take for granted that in- 
terest-based financing is a natural prod- 
uct of the evolution of trade. The au- 
thors’ treatment of its historical ante- 
cedents, including a similar ban on in- 
terest in the Christian Middle Ages, rec- 
reates a logical continuum. Over time, a 
distinction was made between accept- 
able interest and usury, which is exces- 
sive and exploitative. While exploita- 
tion is wrong, Westerners acknowledge 
the time value of money and uphold that 
opportunity cost can be expressed in 
dollar terms. Because interest loans are 
contractually bound to be repaid regard- 
less of the funds’ use, moral hazard and 
adverse selection are mitigated, as are 
the costs of project research and moni- 
toring. Added costs accrue to a finan- 
cier who has to educate himself in a tech- 
nical field, investigate the competency 
of the entrepreneur, and constantly 
watch program expenses in order to 
safeguard his investment. Interest- 
based debt financing limits these costs 
and is thus considered the most efficient 
arrangement. 

Making no distinction between in- 
terest and usury, Islamic banks seek to 
enhance the flow of financial transac- 
tions using other, non-forbidden instru- 
ments. Various forms of equity-based 
arrangements make up the full inventory 
of Islamic banking services. Sharia, or 
Islamic law, holds that best practices 
arise from profit- and loss-sharing part- 
nerships, and Islamic banks typically 
operate as an intermediary between two 
primary forms. In amudaraba, a single 
investing entity is paired with a single 
entrepreneurial entity for the purpose 
of completing a specific project. When 
the project is complete, each party takes 
his return according to the result of the 
project. Ifthe result is an ongoing con- 
cern, the investor and the entrepreneur 
remain ownership partners unless or 
until another arrangement is made. A 
musharaka allows the assets of several 
smaller investors to be pooled and con- 
tributed to projects determined by the 
bank itself. Working like preferred stock, 


each investor is given proportionate 
ownership of his investment object, an 
asset that, by definition, must exist. 
With the bank existing as an intermedi- 
ary, research and monitoring expenses 
are reduced, and risk of failure is mini- 
mized. Entrepreneurs don’t solicit 
strangers; wealthy people don’t canvass 
the countryside seeking a man with a 
good idea. Both gain access to experi- 
enced, qualified bankers that can evalu- 
ate project integrity and risks, and build 
new relationships. 

The authors cite examples of Islamic 
banking in several countries as case stud- 
ies. These examples depict Islamic bank- 
ing in action: the services these banks 
provide; the tools of their trade; the cul- 
ture and corporate structure common to 
them; their customer base; financial 
health; and future growth opportunity. 
Pakistan, Sudan, and Iran offer examples 
of government-imposed Islamic banking 
with no other forms of competition na- 
tionally. Other case studies demonstrate 
the growth of Islamic banks within more 
conventional banking centers. Practically 
every example indicates that Islamic banks 
have had to diversify their offerings be- 
yond the preferred mudaraba and 
musharaka partnerships to attract and 
maintain customers. Boards of religious 
advisers, which govern Islamic banks, 
have permitted the use of asset markup 
and resale, revenue sharing, and install- 
ment buy-back plans to supplement 
mudaraba and musharaka—while pro- 
nouncing other alternatives as contrary 
to Islam. The new financial instruments 
have helped to make Islamic banks more 
attractive to Muslims using conventional 
Western banks, but they also blur the dis- 
tinction between the two. 

The ultimate tone of /s/amic Bank- 
ing is ambiguous—sometimes apolo- 
gist, sometimes enthusiast, sometimes 
“ust the facts, ma’am”—due perhaps to 
the backgrounds of the two authors and 
their unique Arabic-Western perspec- 
tive. On the one hand, the authors are 
outstanding in contextualizing the evo- 
lution of and demand for Islamic bank- 
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ing on its path through our common his- 
tory. Careful explanation and detailed 
development help Western audiences 
understand the Arabic Islamic cultural 
perspective. Islamic banking style stems 
from a broader theory of ethical practice 
in commerce and rigid business account- 
ability to scripture in a culture where re- 
ligion is not dissociated from things secu- 
lar. This stands in stark contrast to the 
United States today. 

On the other hand, it is difficult for 
the Western reader to grasp how well 
Islamic banking actually fulfills its reli- 
gious obligations in practice. Praxis is 
always the hard part to conceptualize: 
the point where theory becomes prac- 
tice, where the word becomes flesh, 
where banks finance long-term industry 
and trade projects without utilizing debt 
securities, interest based loans, or col- 
lateral. Using a conventional bank, a 
farmer might take out a loan at 10 per- 
cent interest to buy some land to farm. 
He might grow produce and sell a por- 
tion of it to pay his monthly mortgage, 
due in 30 years. The bank would secure 
its loan using the farmland as its collat- 


eral. In an Islamic bank, because inter- 
est and collateral are not allowed, the 
scenario plays out differently. A cash- 
poor farmer wants to buy some land. The 
bank secures money from a group of in- 
vestors and buys the land; each inves- 
tor owns a percentage of the land, but 
the farmer is allowed to use it. The bank 
then marks up the price of the land by 10 
percent and sells it to the farmer in 
monthly installments. For each install- 
ment payment the farmer makes, a share 
of the ownership is transferred to him. If 
the farmer does not pay every install- 
ment, the bank and its depositors keep 
part of the land. In this hypothesis, the 
technical difference in Western bank- 
ing and Islamic banking is the propor- 
tional sharing of risk. This occurs when 
the banks’ depositors actually take own- 
ership of the land and thus share in the 
possibility that the farm will yield a bad 
crop, preventing the farmer from paying 
his bill. Instead of getting their money 
back, the depositors get some old piece 
of land. The actual difference here be- 
tween Western banking and Islamic 
banking is slightly more elusive. 
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The ever-increasing popularity of 
Islam and a movement to return to tra- 
ditionalist values improve Islamic 
banks’ chances of survival in modern 
financial markets. However, human 
nature indicates that adaptations will 
continue to occur. Greed and materi- 
alism are not exclusive to Westerners; 
Muslim business ventures are also 
measured according to their bottom 
line. Investors will always seek the 
best return possible, or at least some 
security against loss. Therefore, Is- 
lamic banks will have to develop cul- 
turally acceptable alternatives that 
provide the security and reasonable 
rates of return not inherent in the Is- 
lamic financial system. The book’s 
authors even suggest that the future 
of Islamic banking depends on its cre- 
ativity. For now, it seems that the more 
Islamic banks can imitate Western 
banks, the more competitive they will 
become. 


—Wendy Carlton 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Atlanta region 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity, international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are 
computed each year, revisions may affect 
seasonally adjusted data for several preced- 
ing years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 2002 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 2002 
Review and reflect the experience through 
March 2002. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items cP1. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
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hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data froin the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/Ipc/ 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment, employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices, 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (EcI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the eniployment-to- 
population ratio, and unemployment rates 
for major demographic groups based on the 
Current Population (“household”) Survey 
are presented, while measures of employ- 
ment and average weekly hours by major 
industry sector are given using nonfarm pay- 
roll data. The Employment Cost Index 
(compensation), by major sector and by bar- 
gaining status, is chosen from a variety of 
BLS compensation and wage measures be- 
cause it provides a comprehensive measure 
of employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and 
industries. 


Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4—24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. A 
person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian 
noninstitutional population that is in the 
labor force. The employment-population 
ratio is employ-ment as a percent of the 
civilian nonin-stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X-11 
method previously used by BLS. A detailed 
description of the procedure appears in the 
X-11 ARiMA Seasonal Adjustment Method, 
by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
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rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian pay- 
roll are outside the scope of the survey 
because they are excluded from establish- 
ment records. This largely accounts for the 
difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as a 
factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and 
are different from standard or scheduled 
hours. Overtime hours represent the por- 
tion of average weekly hours which was in 
excess of regular hours and for which over- 
time premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2001 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2002 data, published in the July issue 
of the Review. Coincident with the bench- 
mark adjustment, historical seasonally ad- 
justed data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal! factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward were revised 
with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2002 
data, the first estimates for the transporta- 
tion and public utilities; retail trade; and fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate industries 
were published from a new probability- 
based sample design. These industries are 
the third group to convert to a probability- 
based sample under a 4-year phase-in plan 
of a sample redesign project. The comple- 
tion of the phase-in for the redesign, in June 
2003 for the services industry, will coincide 
with the conversion of national establish- 
ment survey series from industry coding 
based on the 1987 Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) system to the North Ameri- 
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can Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
For additional information, see the the June 
2002 issue of Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2002 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defini- 
tions underlying these data are those used in 
the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 
Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
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data for all States and the District of 
Columbia are derived using standardized 
procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population 
controls, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual 
average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data 
in this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quarterly 
tax reports submitted to State employment 
security agencies by private and State and 
local government employers subject to State 
unemployment insurance (u1) laws and from 
Federal, agencies subject to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UcFE) program. Each quarter, State agencies 
edit and process the data and send the infor- 
mation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employment 
and wage information by industry at the na- 
tional, State, metropolitan area, and county 
levels. They have broad economic signifi- 
cance in evaluating labor market trends and 
major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ur 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 


ment count excludes workers who eared no 
wages during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary lay- 
offs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quarterly 
wages submitted each quarter to State agencies 
for all Federal installations with employees 
covered by the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employees (ucrE) program, 
except for certain national security agen- 
cies, which are omitted for security rea- 
sons. Employment for all Federal agencies for 
any given month is based on the number of 
persons who worked during or received pay 
for the pay period that included the 12th of 
the month 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ur report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ul report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 


installations that have a combined total in the 
State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, ifa Federal agency 
has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may consoli- 
date the employment and wages data for that 
State with the data reported to the State in 
which the headquarters is located. As a result 
of these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 em- 
ployees or more. The size category is deter- 
mined by the establishment’s March employ- 
ment level. It is important to note that each 
establishment of a multi-establishment firm is 
tabulated separately into the appropriate size 
category. The total employment level of the 
reporting multi-establishment firm is not used 
in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (OAsD1), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same pur- 
poses, however, as well as money withheld 
for income taxes, union dues, and so forth, are 
reported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
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total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Covered 
Employment and Wages (CEW) program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. NAICS 
is the product of a cooperative effort on the 
part of the statistical agencies of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to difference 
in NAICS and Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (SIC) structures, industry data for 2001 is 
not comparable to the sic-based data for ear- 
lier years. 

Effective January 2001, the CEW program 
began assigning Indian Tnbal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
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by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are 1n- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. Asa result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the covered 
employment and wage data, contact the Divi- 
sion of Administrative Statistics and Labor 
Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1—3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, col- 
lective bargaining agreements on file with the 
Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (EcI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
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pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the Con- 
sumer Price Index’s fixed market basket of 
goods and services—to measure change over 
time in employer costs of employing labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
iries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
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tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www. bls. gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave, short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 


dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well-ness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 


covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the period. 
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Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www. bls. gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the cpI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
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ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote | to the table The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
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calculating Producer Price Indexes apply to 
the first significant commercial transaction 
in the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by US. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be US. 
owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultura! products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
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spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(sITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 


ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 


education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
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technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output, changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and 
measures of multifactor productivity for 
three-digit manufacturing industries and 
railroad transportation. The industry 
measures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector 
measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing 
an index of industry output by an index of 
labor input. For most industries, output 
indexes are derived from data on the value 
of industry output adjusted for price 
change. For the remaining industries, out- 
put indexes are derived from data on the 
physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
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ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs 

Multifactor productivity 1s derived 
by dividing an index of industry output 
by an index of the combined inputs con- 
sumed in producing that output. Com- 
bined inputs include capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases. The measure of 
capital input used represents the flow of 
services from the capital stock used in 
production. Itis developed from measures 
of the net stock of physical assets— 
equipment, structures, land, and invento- 
ries. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased ma- 
terials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
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differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the US. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy froin 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
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reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 


The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent, 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 


ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLs has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

' FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
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nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U'S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
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ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injunes and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
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selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratu- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses 
are cases that involve days away from work, 
or days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, 
such as a Federal holiday, even though 
able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (US. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
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injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to car- 
cinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and IIlnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLs began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: http://www. bls. gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 


must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injures con- 
tact the BLs Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www. bls. gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


2000 2001 2002 
Selected indicators 2000 2001 
i Vv m | ow n i 
Employment data . | 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey): | 
Labor force partichd ation tates ion voscos sor ssussaeemesmenvantesivecenndanreonl 67.2 66.9 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.8 66.9 66.5 66.7 66.6 
Employment-population ratio............ssssccsecsssesssoseresssseasssessssesnoaey 64.5 63.8 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.6 63.1 62.8 62.8 62.8 
Wnemployment hater wesw sees s-ees-caceres cen Charmer ies aren asenese eres 4.0 4.8 4.1 4.0 4.2 4.8 5.6 5.6 5.9 5 
MGM ies yecceenseecesst i 3.9 4.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.9 toeie SHIA 6.0 5.9 
16 to 24 years..... wee 9.7 11.4 9.8 9.6 10.6 ACS 1257, 12.9 12.8 13:3 
25 years and over.. 2.8 3.6 2.8 2.9 ri 3:7) 4.4 4.5 4.9 4.6 
Women......... , es 41 4.7 4.2 4.0 41 4.8 6:0) HS) 5.8 55 
16 to 24 years..... ward 8.9 9.7 8.5 8.4 8.7 10.0 10.6 11.0 Pr 4 10.8 
2B VOANS AN! OOM iscsi cncaosanansazsurecessiceaecseuseaneseecvice-tescnaraivesnevaaadl 3.2 3.7 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 4.4 44 4.8 4.3 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
TOL als secsscsceccsceeacec desea cessussecsussentpuseeeseesesisatiasnessesdl’ 131)720) |) 131,922) |! 139:876) |" 182:185) | 1:32:559))|) 132°1935)|(5 131,943) 1310490) at 30;759 uaa S0; 068 meal au S24 
Private sector 111,018 | 110,989 | 111,219] 111,551} 111,687] 111,332 | 110,939) 110,035 | 109,594} 109,505 | 109,574 
Goods-producing 25,649 24,949 25,681 25,626 25,493 25,136 24,786 24,375 24,049 23,879 23,787 


ManlifacturinQy-scne.co atts tccoseceesnech ceoeeen-cinineateataSeatieeecrd 18,473 17,695 18,494 18,400 18,196 17,872 17,538 17,174 16,883 16,776 16,691 
SOtViCO=PrODUCING 2 cce.-sstezenaustercence-eness tose eeeeee. coeeadess=n324 106,051 | 106,978] 106,195] 106,559 | 106,941 | 107,057 | 107,157 106,755} 106,711 | 106,827 | 107,057 
Average hours: 
Private sector. 34.5 34.2 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.1 
NM aFSCUUIG sf wtaccdonte nda gechuccts v,eaiaereuaaneonsartiaceucageVanicd 41.6 40.7 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 41.0 40.8 
VETTING: srenaacccnenerne. sanece ep nennann-vuanonccawonanencece a ascemaeleese 46 3.9 4.5 44 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 4.2 41 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 41 41 1.0 7 1.3 9 1.2 8 1.0 9 9 
Private industry workers.. ies 44 4.2 9 7 1.4 1.0 9 8 11 ay 6 
Goods-producing® 44 3.8 9 6 1.3 i 8 ee 9 6 
SPS SILOS STAGT so ccesen vasrensheons ops sennssianr cornpsannevonnlele 44 4.3 1.0 7 1.4 1.0 1.0 8 14 12 6 
State and local QovernMeNt WOFKETS.........:ccccseeeceeeeseneereenneees 3.0 4.2 1.3 iA 9 6 2a 6 4 2.2 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
4.0 4.2 1.2 Ae) ff 11 1.0 1.4 Heil 1.0 tee 
44 4.1 1.0 an ies) 1.0 9 at ural usil ) 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


® Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
5 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 2000 | 2001 ot oh. 2002 
Ml IV | MN Ml IV | iH) Ml 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm...............- 44 41 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 ier 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 
Private nonfarm 4.4 4.2 9 re 1.4 1.0 9 8 14 14 6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GiviliannOntaninys: (cers <avgadastecesswasercevencneccettsoveensesestoa) 3.8 Ser 11 6 11 9 1.0 i 9 8 oh 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.8 1.0 6 te 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 4 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 3.4 8 wo nes} 1.0 e -.9 af 5 6 
Producer Price Index: | 
BiniShed Quod srr. ccc vqscresse ears etenyanapestasnasseravamnesnnvess 3.5 -1.8 6 4 9 8 -3 -3.2 ited 2 2 
Finished GOnSUMer: QOOGS. «<2... .<cscsssacscnseecenssseceessbuvese 4.3 2.4 8 sil a2 1.0 =3 4.3 1.5 4 -0 
GapitAl SOOM ce oc. ceecs severe. cats eee oe x cacon eaves teeta ed 1.0 7.2 nal -1 —7.1 -1 | 2.9 -.3 -—7 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.0 -.2 1.0 -.3 “2. 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 1.1 toll 
SOWA FRIAS foe c cose nck aacs bcasy neo sncy cupsucuev aces steseuscviacedensave 31.1 -8.8 Peake 9.4 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
RES Se SRE ION gots as ssc ee oc etter neous Cavan aE 3.0 ileal 4 2 -1.5 -.2 1.8 7.6 8.3 1.8 5.4 
PIOURONTT DUISIIOSS SOENI 5: wasnt scactthennxacapeairaanasetonanannt eave 2.9 1.4 6 ooh -1.5 -1 2.1 7.3 8.6 iy/ §.1 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


Quarterly changes are 


° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2001 2002 2001 2002 
Ml IV | Il Ml IV | I Ml 
+—__—— 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All persons, DUSINESS SECHOF.........ccseceeeeeee 0.9 1.4 3.0 4.2 5.3 2.0 1.5 1.4 2.4 3.5 
All persons, nonfarm business sector. 1.0 1.5 2.9 3.9 4.9 1.8 1.4 1.4 2.3 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm* SPS EPL OT ECE aes CET ee POPSET COOOL Se Cre Cee Dee 122 8 1.0 9 9 41 41 3.9 40 37. 
Private nonfarm 9 8 ila 11 6 4.0 4.2 3.9 4.0 SHA 
WNION: eeene =e 1.0 1.4 11 1.0 1.2 3.4 4.2 47 4.5 4.7 
Nonunion. 9 7 ibs! 1.1 HS) 41 4] 3.8 3.9 3.5 
State and local GOverNMents..........scsceceecseeereeseteesesesratestenneess 2.1 6 6 4 2.2 4.4 4.2 3.9 3.6 3.8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GUSIMART FIOUH AVI i Utne fesse dates eesdmacth ht voi e5 se cattaatareasi coenuwaeeessevunsonccz=ns 1.0 a7; 9 8 i: 3.6 ar 35 3.5 a9 
Private: NOMA M....0<.-s-s20cesseevoeusvescnscncensonsncsasnoseranssnsssasveatnnncsnaxt 8 8 9 1.0 4 3.6 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.2 
UW ates oe onan have capesece capes ess dandsseissuesheataerntseasblessennstWetsseaacsdeaxcr 1.0 1.6 of 9 1.0 3.6 44 4.4 4.2 4.3 
INONUTHOM ireseee ones eancestenarezs 8 at 1.0 1.0 4 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.1 
State and local governments fe 1.9 BS) 5 3 1.8 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.1 
__ DIANE ANG TOC al GOVELIITIC RIS vo vnnnvnnnveneneeseee nena 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Emol i Stak Annual average 2001 2002 
mployment status =a 
2000 2001 Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
i A 
TOTAL 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population! .................] 209,699 | 211,864 | 212,581 | 212,767 | 212,927 | 213,089 | 213,206 | 213,334 | 213,492 | 213,658 | 213,842 | 214,023 | 214,225 | 214,429 | 214,643 
Civilian labor force.. | 140,863 | 141,815 | 142,280 | 142,279 | 142,314 | 141,390 } 142,211 | 142,005 | 142,570 | 142,769 | 142,476 | 142,390 | 142,616 | 143,277 | 143,123 

Participation rate. 67.2 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 66.7 66.6 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.5 66.6 66.8 66.7 


Employed 135,208 | 135,073 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 | 134,045 | 134,474 | 135,185 | 134,914 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.5 63.8 63.3 63.1 63.0 62.6 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.6 62.8 63.0 62.9 
Unemployed... 5,665 6,742 7,665 8,026 8,259 7,922 7,891 8,111 8,594 8,351 8,424 8,345 8,142 8,092 8,209 
Unemployment rate.... 4.0 4.8 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 Leeie 6.0 5.8 5.9 §.9 5.7 5.6 5.7 
Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050] 70,301 70,488 | 70,613] 71,699] 70,995] 71,329] 70,922} 70,889] 71,366 | 71,633] 71,609} 71,152] 71,519 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population) ......-.-c.e.eo.--- 92,580 | 93,659} 94,015 94,077 | 94,161 94,228 | 94,262 94,315 | 94,414] 94,479| 94,622 94,694 | 94,756 | 94,906 | 95,020 
Civilian labor force.. 70,930 | 71,590} 71,940] 71,935 | 71,988) 71,534] 71,718 71,723 | 72,098 72,428 | 72,288 72,172 | 72,203 72,473 72,342 
Participation rate. 76.6 76.4 76.5 76.5 76.5 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.4 76.7 76.4 76.2 76.2 76.4 76.1 


Employed ...| 68,580} 68,587] 68,486 | 68,204] 68,276| 67,818 | 68,157] 68,013] 68,193] 68,647 | 68,390] 68,405 | 68,447 | 68,711 68,545 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 74.1 73.2 72.8 72.5 72.5 72.0 72.3 72.1 72.2 72.7 72.3 72.2 72.2 72.4 721 
AGPICUILUTE........seesereees 2,252 2,102 2,132 2,082 2,141 2,207 2,185 2,084 2,213 2,125 2,138 2,256 2,221 2,226 2,432 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 66,328 | 66,485 | 66,354} 66,122] 66,135 | 65,611] 65,973] 65,929] 65,980 | 66,522 | 66,251 66,149 | 66,226 | 66,485 | 66,114 
Unemployed... 2,350 3,003 3,454 3,731 3,712 3,716 3,560 3,710 3,905 3,781 3,899 3,767 3,757 3,762 3,796 


Unemployment rate.... 3.3 4.2 4.8 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.2 5.4 5.2 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.2 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’... ccccesevisecsrvaee.| 101,078 | 102,060 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 | 102,728 | 102,847 | 102,936 | 103,038 | 103,127 | 103,256 | 103,335 | 103,416 
Civilian labor force. 61,565 62,148 62,269 62,321 62,481 62,056 62,703 62,320 62,724 62,597 62,481 62,590 62,783 62,929 63,045 
Participation rate. 60.9 60.9 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 60.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 60.7 60.8 60.9 61.0 
EMploVOG:ersccsccesatcsssvanse 59,352 59,596 59,302 59,288 59,205 59,102 59,588 59,227 59,333 59,337 59,316 59,364 59,710 59,835 59,764 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 58.7 58.4 57.9 57.9 57.8 57.6 58.0 LY Ars SV AYE 57.6 57.6 57.6 57.8 57.9 57.8 
Agriculture. 818 817 842 852 859 824 829 804 732 760 749 814 772 845 865 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 58,535 | 58,779 | 58,460| 58,436 | 58,346 | 58,277) 58,759| 58,423 | 58,602] 58,577] 58567] 58,550} 58,938] 58,991] 58,899 
Unemployed.... 2,212 2,551 2,967 3,033 3,276 2,954 3,116 3,093 3,391 3,260 3,165 3,226 3,073 3,094 3,281 


Unemployment rate.... 3.6 44 4.8 4.9 5.2 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 §.2 §.1 §.2 4.9 4.9 §.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 16,042 16,146 | 16,195 16,252 | 16,275 16,310 | 16,293] 16,292) 16,231 16,243 | 16,182 16,202 16,212 16,189 | 16,206 
Civilian labor force 8,369 8,077 8,071 8,022 7,845 7,800 7,790 7,962 7,748 7,744 7,707 7,629 7,630 7,874 7,737 
Participation rate. 52.2 50.0 49.8 49.4 48.2 47.8 47.8 48.9 47.7 47.7 47.6 47.1 47.1 48.6 47.7 
Employed.........cssssecereee 7,276 6,889 6,827 6,761 6,574 6,548 6,575 6,655 6,450 6,434 6,347 6,276 6,318 6,639 6,602 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. 45.4 42.7 42.2 41.6 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.8 39.7. 39.6 39.2 38.7 39.0 41.0 40.8 
Agriculture 235 225 229 220 246 241 233 239 209 213 223 213 196 227 229 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 7,041 6,664 6,598 6,541 6,328 6,307 6,342 6,416 6,240 6,221 6,124 6,064 6,122 6,411 6,376 
Unemployed.... 1,093 1,187 1,244 1,262 1,271 1,252 TEAS) 1,308 1,298 1,310 1,360 1,352 1,312 1,236 1,131 
Unemployment rate.... 13.1 14,7 15.4 ibyy/ 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 AT 17.2 15.7 14.6 
White 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 

Participation rate. 
Employed 
Employment-pop- 


174,428 | 175,888 | 176,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 176,713 | 176,783 | 176,866 | 176,972 | 177,087 | 177,217 | 177,345 | 177,486 | 177,628 | 177,777 
117,574 | 118,144 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 | 117,759 | 118,472 | 118,159 | 118,661 | 118,742 | 118,530 | 118,678 | 118,919 | 119,021 | 118,969 

67.4 67.2 67.2 67,2 67.0 66.6 67.0 66.8 67.1 67.1 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.0 66.9 
113,475 | 113,220 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 112,388 | 111,876 | 112,632 | 112,286 | 112,426 | 112,563 | 112,382 | 112,446 | 112,844 | 113,010 112,882 


ulation ratio” 65.1 64.4 64.0 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.7 63.5 63.5 63.6 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.6 63.5 

Unemployed ss 4,099 4,923 5,628 5,914 6,015 5,883 5,840 5,873 6,236 6,179 6,148 6.233 6,075 6,011 6,087 

Unemployment rate... 3.5 4.2 4.7 6.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 §.3 3:2 6.2 5.3 5.1 6.1 5.1 
Black 


Civilian noninstitutional 
populat ion! 
Civilian labor force.. 

Participation rate. 
Employed 
Employment-pop- 


25,218 | 25,559 | 25,686 | 25,720] 25,752] 25,785 | 25,813] 25,839] 25,868] 25,898] 25,930 25,961 26,000 | 26,039} 26,081 
16,603 16,719 | 16,748] 16,687] 16,833 16,769 | 16,747 16,758 | 16,941 16,887 | 16,822 16,618 16,753 17,053} 16,940 

65.8 65.4 65.2 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 64.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.0 64.4 65.5 65.0 
15,334 15,270 | 15,144 15,040 | 15,122 15,119 | 15,131 14,969 | 15,045 15,168 | 15,027 14,976 | 15,142 15,420 15,275 


ulation ratio®.. 60.8 59.7 59.0 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 57.9 58.2 58.6 58.0 57.7 58.2 59.2 58.6 
Unemployed... 1,269 1,450 1,604 1,647 tyaid 1,650 1,616 1,789 1,896 1,718 1,794 1,642 1,611 1,633 1,665 
Unemployment rate.... 7.6 8.7 9.6 | 9.9 10.2 9.8 | 9.6 | 10.7 11.2 10.2 10.7 9.9 9.6 9.6 9.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


ee eee ee 


| Annual average 2001 
Employment status ] ae 
2000 | 2001 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
+ 1 + 
Hispanic origin | 
| 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’ Tere RTA a | 22,393 | 23,122) 23,351 23,417 | 23,478 | 23,542 | 23,604] 23,664] 23,732] 23,797| 23,867| 23,935| 23,999] 24065] 24129 
Civilian labor force Laaieccetoaee 15,368 | 15,751 | 15,956 15,932 16,013 15,988 16,011 15,908 16,156 16,085 16,146 16,304} 16,240 16,294 16,216 
Participation rate......... 68.6 | 68.1 68.3 68.0 68.2 67.9 67.8 67.2 68.1 67.6 67.6 68.1 67.7 67.7 67.2 
ETO OG oon cs cccsnsdennsse | 14,492 | 14,714 | 14,824| 14,751 14,753 14,700 14,867 14,743 14,877 14,963 14,959 15,066 15,014 | 15,095 14,952 
Employment-pop- | | 
ulation ratio®........ 64.7 | 63.6 | 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.4 63.0 62.3 62.7 62.9 62.7 62.9 62.6 62.7 62.0 
Unemployed. “4 876| 1,037 1,132 1,181 1,260 1,288 1,143 1,165 1,279 1122 1,187 1,238 ies 1,198 1,264 
Unemployment rate... 5.7 | 6.6 | A 75 


" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
because data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 
in both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


T 


; Annual average | 2001 2002 
Selected categories 
2000-2001 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
| 
Characteristic | 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 135,208 | 135,073 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 | 134,045 | 134,474 | 135,185 | 134,914 
72,293 | 72,080 71,871 11,570 Wale ev 7 71,114 71,457 71,299 71,397 71,894 71,524 71,509:| 71,552 72,004 | 71,854 
= --| 62,915 62,992} 62,744| 62,683| 62,478] 62,354} 62,862] 62,595| 62,579| 62,524) 62,528] 62,536 | 62,922| 63,181/ 63,061 
Married men, spouse | 
[NOSOMeocisceekortesceteiass|, 4,060 43,243 42,983 42,861 42,772 42,823 43,275 43,317 43,167 43,548 43,140 43,273 43,371 43,225 43,376 
Married women, spouse | 
DY OSGI ea 52e. Fes vetzeswtameoeeaators | 33,708 | 33,613) 33,227 | 33,330} 33,209) 33,174] 33,703} 33,552} 33,446 | 33,371 | 33,362 | 33,361] 33,723 33,997 | 33,773 
Women who maintain | 
PERNA Soop vacnennecsaretencsgeres | 8,387 | 8,364 | 8,256 | 8,331 8,458 8,396 8,417 8,320 8,266 8,397 8,465 8,521 8,419 8,357 8,377 
Class of worker | 
Agriculture: | 
Wage and salary workers....., 2,034 | 1,884 1,898 1,865 1,879 1,917 1,930 1,825 1,896 1,914 1,909 2,031 1,927 2,054) 2,186 
Self-employed workers.. 1,233 1,233! | 1,290 1,276 1,313 1,311 1,293 1,264 1,216 1,156 1,158 1,227 1,231 1,221 1,322 
Unpaid family workers..........| 38 27 | 26 12 27 49 21 29 34 40 29 27 24 25 34 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....; 123,128 | 123,235 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 | 122,545 | 122,366 | 123,071 | 122,627 | 122,196 | 122,885 | 123,327 | 122,653 
Government .-| 19,053 | 19,127 19,223 19,172 19,183 19,047 19,286 19,218 19,347 19,811 19,630 19,709 19,596 19,442 19,423 
Private industries... | 104,076 | 104,108 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 | 103,327 | 103,019 | 103,260 | 102,997 | 102,486 | 103,289 | 103,885 | 103,230 
Private households........ 890 803 | 867 790 736 725 709 677 791 775 810 855 887 934 902 
ORDO easetecgecasscsose es 103,186 | 103,305 | 102,620 | 102,545 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 | 102,650 | 102,228 | 102,485 | 102,187 | 101,631 | 102,402 | 102,951 | 102,328 
Self-employed workers. 8,674 8,594 8,505 8,507 8,524 8,213 8,257 8,200 8,234 8,305 8,208 8,268 8,368 8,439 8,582 
Unpaid family workers 101 101 95 77 92 97 86 89 103 105 95 99 87 91 94 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
NGESOMNSaseccc an eares-neueeseenen 3,190 3,672 4,329 4,206 4,267 3,973 4,228 3,997 4,151 3,996 3,899 4,177 4,325 4,217 4,262 
Slack work or business 
CONCWON Sara. sagarecerencscss i 1,927 2,355 2,983 2,796 2,809 2,549 2,755 2,721 2,690 2,626 2,588 2,723 2,880 2,687 2,908 
Could only find part-time 
WOtK aa aescapenerasawercaseacen 944 1,007 1,108 na 25) 1,161 1,089 1,120 1,021 1,131 1,064 1,031 1,096 1,159 1,202 1,130 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONS eer asenewss teeters ard 18,722 18,707 18,644 18,587 18,540 18,291 18,395 18,530 18,793 18,887 19,170 19,138 19,120 18,833 18,484 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FGASOMSE ceccccwne-asnveesesrasss 3,045 3,529 4,222 4,017 4,119 3,781 3,998 3,848 4,009 3,818 3,758 3,949 4,060 4,068 4,148 
Slack work or business 
COMGIIONS:;...-wsterccvee<oc 1,835 2,266 2,898 2,679 PATE 2,448 2,615 2,605 2,587 2,515 2,472 2,609 2,715 2,596 2,834 
Could only find part-time 
WOSKes, een ooreceesacsacot 924 989 1,082 1,096 1,138 1,068 1,089 1,001 1,122 1,033 1,022 1,074 1,131 1,174 1,097 
Part time for noneconomic 
KOOSONS ecto sccencssevanenands 


1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


PRs re. ‘ Annual average | 2001 ahd 

yell pls 2000 | 2001 | Oct [ Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEF........ccccceceseeseesees 4.0 4.8 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 $5 5:7, 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.7 5.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years........ F 13.1 14.7 15.4 15:7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 sae e if.2 15.7 
Men, 20 years and over............. a 3.3 4.2 48 5.2 §.2 §.2 5.0 5.2 5.4 5.2 5.4 §.2 §.2 ie 
Women, 20 years and over 3.6 4.1 4.8 4.9 5.2 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 ie, 5.1 5.2 4.9 4.9 
WhiKG; tOtal ss scsscscsnsnssesereevecsrenzsecccescccseee 3.5 @ 4.7 5.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 §.3 5.2 5.2 5.3 oat 5.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yeafrs............26 11.4 1237, 13.1 13.5 13.7 14.2 14.0 14.5 14.0 14.8 15.6 16.4 14.8 13.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ 12.3 13.8 14.7 15.8 14.6 13.7 15.4 16.3 15.4 15.4 1 Ie 19.1 17.5 15.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 10.4 11.4 11.5 11.1 12.8 14.6 12.6 12.7 1215 14.2 13.4 13.6 12.1 12.3 
Men, 20 years and over..... es 2.8 CHL 4.4 4.7 4.6 47 4.4 4.5 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.7 
Women, 20 years and ovet.............04 3:1 3.6 41 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 46 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 
BACK Sota eirsesccscetacssnccscsccacssserestsstseacl 7.6 8.7 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 11.2 10.2 10.7 9.9 9.6 9.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years ‘ 24.7 29.0 30.2 32.1 33.4 30.7 | 27.9 31.0 35.4 30.2 30.2 28.0 30.5 PaaS 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 26.4 30.5 31.2 31.6 32.0 32.1 30.0 36.9 37.3 36.8 30.0 20.5 30.5 34.7 
Women, 16 to 19 yealS............00-+44 23.0 27.5 29.1 32.6 34.8 29.0 25.6 24.7 33.5 22.3 30.4 34.8 30.4 20.8 
Men, 20 years and over..... 2 7.0 8.0 8.2 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.7 10.1 9.3 8.6 10.4 9.0 8.8 9.3 
Women, 20 years and over... 6.3 7.0 8.5 8.4 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.0 10.2 9.5 8.8 8.9 8.3 7.9 
Hispanic origin, total............sceeeeee 5.7 6.6 Tah 7.4 7.9 8.1 TA) 7.3 7.9 7.0 7.4 7.6 7.5 7.4 
Married men, spouse present..... Pe 2.0 PX Sal 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.9 3.6 41 3.5 3.4 3.6 
Married women, spouse present Pail 3.1 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.6 
Women who maintain families... 5.9 6.6 6.8 8.0 8.0 7.9 8.0 7.3 8.6 8.1 8.2 8.4 7.3 rapes 
Fulltime workers... : 3.9 47 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.7 6.7 5.8 6.2 5.9 6.1 5.9 5:7 5.7 
Part-time: WOrK@Is:....-c.cscceccsosessesecvsnxees 4.8 5.1 5:5 5.6 5.6 5:2 4.8 5.2 5.2 5.6 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.3 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 

WOIKONS senissactecssietreviunrtearicnssenstasssrenesscce 44 5.0 5.8 6.0 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.5 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.0 6.0 
Mining..... ; 3.9 4.7 5.8 5.3 6.1 5.9 4.5 6.3 6.0 4.4 7.9 3.8 6.0 8.0 
Construction... 6.4 7.3 8.3 8.9 8.9 9.4 7.9 8.8 9.3 8.9 9.1 10.3 9.5 9.3 
Manufacturing... o 3.6 5.2 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.6 6.7 7.0 2 6.7 6.8 6.3 6.3 6.5 
DU rable | QOOUS Secrerevesscccesesvaroyeversesesnod 3.4 5.3 6.5 6.9 7.2 7.0 7.5 7.5 7.6 6.3 7.3 6.8 6.5 6.9 
Nondurable Qoods..........c:ccceceeseeeereeed 4.0 5.1 5.3 §.5 6.1 5.9 5.5 6.3 6.6 7.5 6.1 5.6 5.9 5.9 
Transportation and public utilities. 3.1 41 6.0 5.4 6.1 57 5.9 5.3 48 5.0 
Wholesale and retail trade........... 5.0 5.6 6.1 6.5 Wee) 7.0 6.6 6.8 6.8 6.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. 2.3 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.2 4.0 44 3.7 3.1 3.1 
SSOIVIGOS tbprecarerrsseeecten renmneessieererecs 3.8 46 5.5 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.4 5.1 
Government WOrkelS.........s:sseseeeeees < 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.3 25 2.4 27 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 7.5 97 9.0 12.4 9.0 9.1 8.3 97 9.8 8.8 


Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 6.4 7.3 7.8 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 4.2 4.6 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 


8.0 9.0 8.5 7.9 8.7 8.4 7.8 
5.4 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2002 

unemployment 2000 | 2001 July | Aug 
Less than 5 WeeKS...........cccccseeeees 2,543 2,833 2,896 2,880 
SMO 14 WOOKS wiassssecdessvthsexcssssesearceces 1,803 2,163 2 464 2 431 
15 WeeKS ANd OVET.............seccceeeeees 1,309 1,746 2 883 2783 
665 949 1,349 1,309 
644 797 1533 1,474 

Mean duration, in weeKsS............... 12.6 13.2 

16.4 : 

Median duration, in weeks 6.8 Cy 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


aT aay TR ama) TPE TPE gO aa naa a anc age RF es 


eason for Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
1 
JOD OSOIS | fax oarcenereceasaseerecenressesc> | 2,492 | 3,428) 4,297) 4,501 | 4,492] 4,354) 4,326] 4,270] 4,525] 4,598] 4,579| 4,580] 4,560] 4,535] 4,737 
On temporary layoff...........ccseesee. 842 1,049 | 1,288) 1,157} 1,107] 1,124] 1,106] 1,066} 1,095} 1,091} 1,061] 1,224] 1,151 999 | 1,054 
Not on temporary layoff. “J 1,650 2,379 | 3,009 | 3,344] 3,385} 3,231 | 3,220] 3,204] 3,430] 3,506] 3,518] 3,356] 3.410] 3,536] 3,682 
JODNCAVErSS.Ae.neecaeaescemcasernetne 775 | 832 | 880 848 908 879 877 862) 1,017 902 836 818 824 781 838 
Reantrantsemscnatacteacscoascrtacel 1,957 | 2,029] 2,113) 2,197] 2,361] 2,191] 2,268] 2,471| 2,450] 2,433] 2,360] 2,375] 2,270] 2.263) 2,344 
Newrentraniss ctecccsecsccsxessen 431 | 453 466 497 495 479 485 557 519 499 584 571 619 526 469 
Percent of unemployed | | | 
MOM |OSarS ce ed 44.1| 50.8} 55.4 56.0 54.4 55.1 54.4 52.3 53.2 54.5 54.8 54.9 55.1 56.0 56.4 
On temporary layoff...... 14.9) 15.6 16.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 13.9 Vat 12.9 12.9 2c, 14.7 13.9 12.3 12.6 
Not on temporary layoff 29.2} 35.3 38.8) 41.6 41.0 40.9 40.5 39.3 40.3 41.6 42.1 40.2 41.2 43.6 43.9 
NODNGAVORSS: cecsssstettecncumieee, | 13.7| 12.3 11.3 10.5 11.0 11.1 11.0 10.6 12.0 10.7 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.6 10.0 
34.6 30.1 27.2 27.3 28.6 PUY 28.5 30.3 28.8 28.9 28.2 28.5 27.4 27.9 27.9 
7.6 6.7 6.0 6.2 6.0 61 6.1 6.8 6.1 5.9 7.0 6.8 Tes 6.5 5.6 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
1.8} 2.4| 3.0 32 32 34 3.0 3.0 a2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 
6| 6 6| 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 6 6 6 5 6 
1.4| 1.4| 1.5 1.5 nie 1.5 1.6 17 ile iNeed tie7 ley 1.6 1.6 1.6 
New entrants... .| 3] 3] «3 | 3 3 RS) aS) 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 3 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Civilian workers] 


Sex and age _ Annual average 2001 

2000 2001 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 

al mle 
Total, 16 years and OVET..........-.200+ 4.0 4.8 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 ton A 5.6 
16 to 24 years 9.3 | 10.6 11.5 eye 11.9 11.9 11.6 12.5 12.3 11.6 12.2 12.3 12.2 11.8 
TOTO 1D YOR So reescarancvsncea<seecusus 13.1 14.7 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 UZerA 17.2 15.7 
DOWD WI VORNGS: wacscecteersaeccscceaay 15.4 Higa 17.4 17:5 18.8 17.0 16.5 18.0 19.4 20.7 20.8 20.9 19.7 19.3 
18 to 19 years... 11.5 13.2 14.2 14.8 14.8 15.2 14.7 15.1 15.1 14.8 15.6 16.1 16.0 13.6 
20 to 24 years... | 8.3 9.3 9.5 9.6 O77 9.5 10.3 10.0 8.9 9.3 9.5 9.6 Chy/ 
25 years and over... 3.0 3,7 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.5 
2510 54 YEANS:,-ccsairecsescessscsbas 3.1 3.8 4.4 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.6 47 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.8 46 46 
55 years and OVET..........2.-00++ 2.6 3.0 3.4 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.2 4.2 Riv 4.0 3.7 
Men, 16 years and ovet.............+..- 3.9 4.8 55 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.9 
16 to 24 years........... Basa 9.7 11.4 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.5 12.4 13.7 13.0 12:5 12.9 13.0 13.7 13.2 
16 to 19 years... 14.0 15.9 dives iVeye 17.2 16.3 16.8 18.5 18.1 18.6 19.6 19.8 20.1 17.8 
16 to 17 years. mech 16.8 18.8 20.3 20.4 20.0 17.6 19.6 20.8 19.6 23.7 23.2 23.9 24.5 21.5 
18 to 19 yearS........020 #6 12.2 14.1 15.1 16.2 15.6 15.1 15.4 16.7 rer 15.6 17.4 17.4 17.8 15.9 
20 to 24 yearS.........0.004 inten 7.3 8.9 9.8 10.5 10.5 10.6 10.2 11.1 10.3 9.4 9.5 9.6 10.5 10.8 
25 years and over. 2.8 3.6 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.8 48 4.9 47 4.6 4.5 
25 to 54 YEaLS.......ccseccceceieces 2.9 3.7 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.5 4.7 4.9 4.9 5.0 4.8 47 5.7 
55 years and OVET.............-. 27 3.3 3.7 41 4.2 3.8 41 3.6 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.0 41 3.9 
Women, 16 years and over............ 41 4.7 5.3 5.4 5.8 5.4 5.5 5.5 6.0 5.8 §.7 5.7 5.4 5.4 
NOLO 24 VOOIS io asivwnensscensorncrscnst 8.9 9.7 10.5 10.3 11.0 11.3 10.7 11.2 11.6 10.7 11.4 11.6 10.6 10.3 
RGTOMGVOANS in cosssrcccoasvascestaca) 12.1 13.4 13.6 13.7 15.1 15.8 14.3 14.3 15.4 15.2 15.6 15.6 14.2 13.5 
16 to 17 years.. aod 14.0 15.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 16.4 13.6 15.3 he 17.4 18.3 17.9 15.1 lite 
18 to 19 YEAMS.......c.seccereenee] 10.8 12.2 13.3 13.3 14.0 15.2 13.9 13.4 12.9 14.1 13.7 14.8 14.1 11.1 
20 tO 24 YEAIS..........0cecsseereenee 7.0 7.5 8.7 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.7 9.4 9.6 8.3 Onl 9.4 8.7 8.5 
25 years and over.. 3 3.2 3.7 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.3 4.6 4.4 5.0 48 46 4.6 45 45 
25 to 54 years..... een 3.3 3.8 4.4 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.7 4.6 5.1 5.1 48 48 46 4.6 
55 years and over.. at 2.6 PATE 3.2 2.8 3.7 3.0 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.4 3.8 3.5 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sie Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
State | 2001 | 2002" | 202° 2001 | 2002? | 2002° 

ya's eg gt: epee, peee Pear Rehr et erooder res rnpeeaneen 55 5.7 5.7 || Missouri 4.8 4.7 4.8 
Alaska... = 6.2 Tes} TES MON TAN ab cceceeveaeiucrssncvasesisatr-conensesescno scan 4.6 4.0 3.9 
FIZ ON Al crsezensece saewestasadioesnsnasnsuasiansezey 5.1 57 57h) NSBR ASKA srcascer ev ewcenitensssiekurte nx shinniaces cir eis 3.1 3.4 3.5 
ATKANS AS ieeceeccncencecestey gst caascnestaosqsessesacete=aa by 5.0 BOI NG VACA serscnesres-tectexeesschcassinetersserescanersees) 8:2 5.0 4.9 
Gallif Ornate tees see Reatpe-secwssty nce teceavese seen es Sih 6.4 6.4]] New Hampshire...........:cc:ccceeseesseeeerere eee 4.0 47 4.5 
CONOK ADO eee cc csaneccas states cx ctenenncnersts: tcreedasdtiy 441 5.1 BQN INGWIGNSE Vertrasnsntcanressevaresecceaseeneoncenetcans 4.5 5.3 5.4 
(COnmectiCutirere. sc csevenetrceeccteaeeneee sconces 3.6 4.0 4.1|| New Mexico.. 4.9 6.1 6.0 
DG AWAN OP ecte ccc. tccuraveesesyctssecssearerstoncescceees 3:3 3.2 4.1|| New York...... yy 5.9 5.6 
District of Columbia... x 6.6 6.0 6.1 |} North Carolina.. ad 5.8 6.3 6.2 
BlOniG dieceresestesesectstesy area ernceeiaesssteusneonertass 5.0 5.6 5 Si NOM Dak Olay. cteecter ssetercnearcaatetrneesces 2.6 3.2 3.5 
(Ge OF Giese seies <p cszsetcecss conseeccee es wsee neste os tecern 4.0 4.6 APT | |‘ OlNOvisvccceauyssceecessccngeermetens «-eieaeuerocenmartaen 4.4 5.6 5.6 
Hawaii 4.5 4.0 Av? ROK ean OMatseesexsxteorenteeeeeeeactractntesnerserennneaey 4.0 4.3 4.2 
Idaho.. : 5.1 5.3 BA (OREGON veecasceturscccavetsnestresstesaessencsanuconessen 6.9 7.0 6.8 
WIM ONS sdesocccer-sassvdzerssevseccscovsverttstarnsteccevsotey 5.6 6.2 Gis: | NPONNSYIVAN Aten seecceemrceccacsenesstceurepeceseaest 4.8 5.3 5.2 
Wie Nhasccwiiecdesevcscctcsssecestcorseestesesscanseuss 47 Sr BIO MMRAOGEISTAMG ie cavsserecercss-v-cercrstascne sree sree. 4.5 4.8 5.1 
OW Avasvceevegenveneveseeststenenswedecassrsesccaieneesh 3.5 3.7 3:9)] ‘South: Garolnavarusescavsevecctccrssesaewesereatees OM, 5.4 5.4 
KANSAS cr norossecsecerectacsseectersszscinecsssaeiitccs 4.3 4.5 AiG SOUtH DAKOtalesseescectorssesuexcucsscseccorassoureees 3.5 4.6 2.6 
Kentucky... 5.6 5.9 5.2|| Tennessee... a 4.6 4.6 4.8 
Louisiana... 6.0 5.9 5.9]| Texas..... i) 6.1 6.2 
Maine sete wieaterescceacsca wvas-boawescese tes sad 4.3 4.0 ANA | ta iceccyssucersesecsscceressn eet acosuearesaaece den tor 4.6 5.0 5:3 
Maryland......... a 4.2 4.3 ALOMMNOLmONtkeseceraveeacscssercsecteveciatecers savacaszsee) 3.8 4.2 4.0 
Massachusetts m 4.0 5.2 2H intial scsecsoxceveceseewsascesncsvenevesssevecs-esnncea 3.9 41 3.9 
Michigaitievcesppesesassarcaturcreoetonenecenanine cea 5.5 6.2 5:8) || MVaSMING1OMiserecs-tcneencsscenepspesetepes aceeceanen 6.6 Tne 7.4 
MiNM@S Ota: <2 csec<cesccerescocesessssuscucsnceceesesercrsey 3.6 4.4 3.0)}| WESTAVINGHDallsccreressecereessaseetaennsesecamevererceoes 47 5.9) 6.1 
MISSISSID DI seca rensteseeucepecorsaseeceecnweeseaetosiens 5.8 6.1 5.9|| Wisconsin.. 4.5 5.2 5.1 

Wyoming... 41 3.6 3.9 


® = preliminary 


Dash indicates data not available. 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 


2001 | 2002° | 2002? see 2001 | 2002? | 2002" 
Alabama czies. Stvcccscspeccntereeees- 1,916.5 1,897.9 1; S974 all | NSSOUNsetcrsre nese eeeeereeeteneeeeee| 2,728.5 2,677.4 2,678.4 
Alaska... 292.0 294.6 294.7 391.4 395.6 396.4 
Arizona.. ; 2,257.4 2,251.9 2,235.9 eee 912.0 907.0 906.8 
ANKANISAS cicsscuceenescbeussvescrseecrnenest 1,154.7 1,150.7 W148 7a WNEVadals cscccscnvsescerseparcereessts eats 1,053.4 1,070.8 1,068.8 
GalifOnmias.cccceccececsescsesssersersusessces 14,700.5 14,662.5 14,645.6 || New Hampshire..............c:ceseeeeees 624.9 627.3 624.8 
COM Ad O see vacesnsscvaveescosverssvonsreseea 2,226.1 2,185.5 2 1B4:8) WNW ONS CY ssctccscucyetssos vedessuneoetcess 4,014.3 4,002.1 4,001.8 
Gonnectictit.c...sess.csse-secs-carrsccene 1,678.6 1,674.8 1,673.0 || New Mexico = 757.7 761.0 759.5 
Delaware............ 418.1 416.1 AVAIS INOW VOM sass cessesecpteseresesseecsstone) 8,619.2 8,559.7 8,539.2 
District of Columbia... aN 652.6 653.2 649.8 || North Carolina...............cccceeceeeeee 3,897.7 3,885.5 3,895.5 
IOTIG a nec cerevssissscareeearssseresnesnvse exe 7,208.1 7,329.5 TA PPA WING) ai DEEN) 6 srererore rene reresoy conan 331.2 328.9 331.0 
3,945.9 3,864.5 3;866:93)|| Oh lOssessscavs-cs-sruacsecnccpeeeteessvec 5,548.4 5,511.4 5,504.1 
556.6 549.4 549.9 || Oklahoma... ee 1,513.4 1,518.8 1,521.5 
570.9 563.3 S6352 5 |QneGOnncscces:pecurerssosverever ou 1,589.6 1,582.7 1,581.1 
5,993.5 5,930.7 5,919.0 |] Pennsylvania... .cccs.sorerecee «| 5,696.5 5,658.3 5,642.0 
2,937.8 2,905.4 ALBO9 Tall LRROGGSIANG sececaessicremeesr cree 478.0 483.0 481.3 
lOW Aine a eecczinercttrscedseritecssas 1,468.1 2,903.8 1,467.5 || South Carolina... cece 1,835.1 1,831.9 1,834.3 
Kansas.. 1,363.7 1,365.1 1,866.05 ||(SOUtH DakOtane.cveneetccesasee so 379.1 381.4 378.4 
Kentucky.. 1,818.3 1,832.4 1,837.7 2,703.9 2,703.1 2,697.5 
Louisiana.. = 1,936.7 1,932.4 1,932.8 9,501.6 9,412.7 9,422.3 
Maine .ccsceccyascscscssseccetereseioes cess 609.6 610.8 610.8 1,081.6 1,065.1 1,062.4 
Maryland ccasvesscsssrescccrrsccstesne cece 2,477.4 2,446.6 24625 7a] VOKMON tee ccxetesstmcnc ane eceee en 297.2 297.1 296.4 
Massachusetts............ccsccsceseseee eed 3,323.4 3,275.1 3,276.0 || Virginia...... si 3,523.7 3,495.8 3,495.5 
MiChIQa ness cccesisscscesterceecessacat arcu 4,571.9 4,537.0 4,540.7 || Washington ae 2,689.7 2,648.0 2,633.0 
Minnesota. 2,665.6 2,644.8 2,644.2 || West Virginia.............ccccceeseeeeeees 733.6 723.2 727.2 
Mississippi... 1,133.4 2,687.2 1,130.3 |} Wisconsin... 2,822.5 2,833.3 2,835.6 
Wyoming... 246.8 251.9 246.5 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
EE SY 


Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 2001 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug. | Sept.’ | Oct.? 
131,739 | 131,922 | 131,414 | 131,087 | 130,890 | 130,871 | 130,706 | 130,701 | 130,680 | 130,702 | 130,736 | 130,790 | 130,829 | 130,829 | 130,915 
PRIVATE SECTOR | 111,079 | 110,989 | 110,349 | 109,987 | 109,768 | 109,734 | 109,544 | 109,505 | 109,495 | 109,496 | 109,525 | 109,562 | 109,624 | 109,536 | 109,569 
GOODS-PRODUCING 25,709 | 24,944 | 24,511) 24,353] 24,261| 24,130] 24,041] 23,975| 23,905] 23,870] 23,861] 23,812] 23,801) 23,748] 23,694 
Mining 543 565 | 566 566 565 | 568 564 560 564 558 555 551 555 552 553 
Metal mining : 7 41 | 36 | 34 | 34 33 33 32 32 32 32 32 33 32 32 32 
Oil and gas extraction. aoseaee 311 | 338 | 340 | 340 339 342 339 336 339 334 333 329 333 330 332 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCOPt TUGIS! ca eccsccicsestecavensce 4 114 | 111 | 110 | 110 111 111 nit 111 112 112 110 110 111 111 111 
Construction... a «| 6,698 6,685 6,643 6,629 | 6,634 6,615 6,597 6,593 6,541 6,541 6,549 6,519 6,556 6,556 6,545 
General building ‘contractors. Saat 1,528 1,462 1,456 | 1,454 1,459 | 1,459 1,458 1,462 1,452 1,454 1,454 1,445 1,450 1,469 1,475 
Heavy construction, except | | 
DU EI Gecreesccees es ssarecascccnceee 901 | 922 | 922 | 925 924 919 914 908 901 908 910 899 898 898 893 
Special trades contractors z 4,269, 4,300) 4265/ 4,250 4,251 4,237 4,225 4,223 4,188 4,179 4,185 4,175 4,198 4,189 4,177 
Manufacturing... .. 18,469 17,695) 17,302| 17,158] 17,062/ 16,947] 16,880| 16,822| 16,800] 16,758] 16,757| 16,742| 16,690] 16,640! 16,596 
Production workers.. -| 12,628 | 11,933) 11,620} 11,513] 11,437] 11,362] 11,305] 11,264) 11,250) 11,245] 11,236] 11,247] 11,212] 11,164] 11,132 
Durable goods. ......cccccesseeeeeees | 11,138) 10,636 | 10,343 | 10,237) 10,166] 10,070] 10,023 9,976 9,976 9,963 9,944 9,922 9,889 9,832 9,801 
Production workers............-- 7,591 7,126 | 6,889 | 6,809 6,753 6,690 6,653 6,625 6,620 6,619 6,603 6,609 6,591 6,539 6,520 
Lumber and wood products..... 832 | 786 777 | 772 770 771 771 769 767 770 767 766 768 764 764 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 558 | 519 | 500 | 495 494 492 491 491 497 494 495 495 495 488 488 
Stone, clay, and glass | | j 
DROGUCIS ois ecssmoavissstieaventes 579 | 571 564 561 558 555 551 550 561 549 652 554 557 558 567 
Primary metal industries.......... | 698 | 656 637 625 617 607 601 596 598 597 593 589 589 586 582 
Fabricated metal products....... | 1,537 1,483 | 1,455 1,438 1,437 1,427 1,425 1,422 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,428 1,418 1,412 1,409 
Industrial machinery and | | 
OGUIDMONE 556 Besa cic ans 2,120) 2,010)] 1,935)) 1909 1,887 1,868 1,855 1,846 1,842 1,826 1,829 1,826 1,810 1,801 1,798 
Computer and office | | | 
OGUIDIMIGIE 2-0 -ctare-tdeccansss | 361 | 343 | 328 | 325 322 317 315 315 313 308 304 301 296 296 295 
Electronic and other electrical | 
OQUIDMON Esc cscs csccscccseaesoasced | 1,719 | 1,631 1,542 1,520 1,499 1,478 1,459 1,445 1,443 1,437 1,428 1,426 1,408 1,392 1,380 
Electronic components and | | | 
PCCOSSOMASo rss cenccscevensscavcces : 682 661 | 616 | 605 595 582 SYA 566 566 567 566 563 555 550 544 
Transportation equipment......... | 1,849} 1,760} 1,729 1,720 1,709 1,680 1,682 1,674 1,671 1,675 1,679 1,661 1,675 1,661 2,660 
Motor vehicles and | | | | 
QQUTIONE 5.5. essccsecscasesensdecs 1,013 | 947 | 921 | 921 920 902 913 915 912 914 920 905 918 912 913 
Aircraft and parts...........000 | 465 | 461 | 458 452 449 437 427 419 416 416 411 409 407 400 396 
Instruments and related | 
PROCES eee tesa ane 852 830 | 829 | 825 822 818 816 813 811 807 805 803 799 798 793 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | | | 
IFVORIGIIOS a cscscsepscnezccencavcnassaee | 394 380 | 375 372 373 374 372 370 371 372 371 374 370 372 370 
Nondurable goodS.......c00c0004 7,331 7,059 | 6959] 6,921 6,896 6,877 6,857 6,846 6,824 6,808 6,813 6,820 6,801 6,808 6,795 
Production workefs.......2....0. | 5,038 | 4,808 4,731 4,704 4,684 4,672 4,652 4,639 4,630 4,626 4,633 4,638 4,621 4,625 4,612 
Food and kindred products...... 1,684 1,691 1,690 | 1,690 1,685 1,686 1,686 1,685 1,689 1,687 1,691 1,687 1,683 1,694 1,693 
Tobacco products..........:..000: | 34 | 34 | 34 34 34 34 33 34 33 34 34 35 38 37 37 
Textile mill products..........-..-..+| 528 | 478 459 451 448 444 441 440 436 434 432 429 427 427 426 
Apparel and other textile | 
products... 633 566 546 | 537 537 536 531 527 523 520 522 625 524 516 511 
Paper and allied products... 657 | 834 627 | 626 624 622 621 620 615 612 612 612 613 612 613 
Printing and publishing... 1,547 | 1,490 | 1,463 1,453 1,444 1,437 1,428 1,419 1,413 1,407 1,405 1,406 1,401 1,403 1,401 


Chemicals and allied products, 1,038 | 1,022 1,018 1,015 1,012 1,008 1,011 1,010 1,008 1,006 1,008 1,008 1,006 1,010 1,006 


Petroleum and coal products...) 127 | 126 | 127 | 127 126 126 126 126 125 125 125 126 125 126 125 

Rubber and miscellaneous | 

plastics products.... : | 1,011 | 958 | 939 | 932 930 928 924 929 927 928 929 936 929 927 926 

Leather and leather products... | 71 60 | 56 | 56 56 56 56 56 55 55 55 56 555 57 57 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................. | 106,050 | 106,978 | 106,903 | 106,734 | 106,629 | 106,741 | 106,665 | 106,726 | 106,775 | 106,832 | 106,875 | 106,978 | 107,112 | 107,081 | 107,221 
Transportation and public 

Utilities... 7,019 7,065 6,974 6,907 6,856 6,850 6,837 6,814 6,799 6,793 6,790 6,780 6,765 6,725 6,726 


Transportation......... e: 4,529 4,497 4,427 4,367 4,332 4,343 4,341 4,330 4,330 4,328 4,334 4,328 4,323 4,293 4,300 
Railroad transportation............ 236 234 232 | 232 233 235 234 233 230 228 229 227 228 226 225 
Local and interurban | | 

passenger transit........-.......-. 476 480 | 478 480 481 481 479 478 476 475 472 471 466 469 471 
Trucking and warehousing....... 1,856 1,848 1,831 1,831 1,827 1,824 1,826 1,819 1,830 1,827 1,829 1,834 1,827 1,816 1,827 
Water transportation... : 196 192 193 189 188 188 187 186 190 193 193 192 190 189 188 
Transportation by air......22.-.| 1,281 1,266 1,236 1,187 1,159 1,171 1,171 ial 1,162 1,165 Av 1,167 1,176 1,160 1,156 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 15 | 15 15 15 15 15 15 (Re 15 15: 15 15 15 15 
Transportation services.......... 471 462 442 433 429 429 429 427 427 425 424 422 421 418 418 

Communications and public 
UEIISS ose enerecenceurs 2,490 2,570 2,547 2,540 2,524 2,507 2,496 2,484 2,469 2,465 2,456 2,452 2,442 2,432 2,426 
Communications... wee} 1,009 1,716 1,696 1,689 1,679 1,660 1,652 1,643 1,628 1,626 1,615 1,608 1,597 1,588 1,584 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 

SONICS atest cdivevechaswane sane 851 852 851 851 845 847 844 841 841 839 841 844 845 844 842 


Wholesale trade... 7,024 6,776 6,728 6,693 6,702 6,702 6,689 6,681 6,678 6,681 6,681 6,679 6,671 6,663 6,657 


Retail trade 23,307 | 23,522 | 23,470| 23,449) 23,318] 23,396) 23,331 | 23,332 | 23,345) 23,327 | 23,308] 23,339] 13,295 23,291 | 23,292 
Building materials and garden | 
Shee Sasso oata idee aes ecrereeanhed 1,016 1,044 1,052 1,049 1,050 1,049 1,048 1,053 1,061 1,068 1,066 1,067 1,066 2,067 1,071 
General merchandise stores..... 2,837 2,897 2,888 2,877 2,853 2,856 2,892 2,901 2,915 2,897 2,884 2,885 2,850 2,856 2,851 
Department stores............:.++ 2,491 2,559 2,552 2,540 2,520 2,520 2,550 2,560 2,575 | 2,560 2,542 2,544 2,516 2,513 2,505 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(In thousands] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry aT 5 5 
2000 2001 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. IL Oct. 
POO SIONGS nie csscsevesccseesrier es 3,521 3,541 3,442 3,448 3,430 3,421 3,402 3,392 3,392 3,397 3,394 3,388 3,392 3,392 3,387 
Automotive dealers and 
SEFVICE StAtiONS.........:.cc eee 2,412 2,425 2,426 2,434 2,438 2,436 2,430 2,426 2,429 2,434 2,432 2,437 2,443 2,438 2,438 
New and used car dealers....... 1,114 1,121 1,123 1,126 1,131 1,133 1,134 1,131 1,129 1,133 1,128 27 1,130 1,131 1,131 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,193 1,189 a Meal TA abalrce) 1,163 1,187 1,172 1,175 1,170 1,169 Tet 73 1,178 SUCAE 1,171 alr 
Furniture and home furnishings 
SLOTOSiscssccsscssvecces sctevsencacessvss tet 1,134 1,141 1,136 10156 1,156 1,138 1,143 1,143 1,141 1,146 1,148 1,153 1,154 1,153 1,158 
Eating and drinking places........, 8,114 8,256 8.239 8,224 8,190 8,238 8,161 8,154 8,152 8,130 8,121 8,144 8,125 8,129 8,141 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments.............00:005 3,080 317 3,110 3,086 3,038 3,069 3,083 3,088 3,085 3,086 3,090 3,087 3,088 3,085 3,073 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate... 7,560 7,712 7,743 Tat 7,748 7,748 7,745 7,740 7,743 7,732 7,733 7,737 7,745 1083: 7,814 
Finance...... 3,710 3,800 3,812 3,821 3,818 3,819 3,812 3,809 3,813 3,813 3,819 3,819 3,822 3,837 3,860 
Depository institutions.. .| 2,029 2,053 2,061 2,068 2,070 2,070 2,072 2,074 2,075 2,073 2,071 2,073 2,075 2,078 2,082 
Commercial DankS..........:::006 1,430 1,434 1,439 1,442 1,444 1,450 1,446 1,447 1,446 1,446 1,444 1,445 1,448 1,450 1,453 
Savings institutions................ 253 256 257 260 261 262 263 264 264 264 264 263 263 264 264 
Nondepository institutions.......| 681 720 740 747 752 755 754 753 756 756 762 767 773 783 802 
Security and commodity 
DR OKGN Sisiasssav-acrx-nossschcsraseaversy 748 769 750 745 734 729 726 722 723 723 723 718 714 714 713 
Holding and other investment 
OMICOS ioe ceststoeveencieeenccesseercree. 251 257 261 261 262 259 260 260 259 261 263 261 260 262 263 
WISUPANCE yecacsssiccconnenees 2,346 2,369 2,379 2,377 2,372 2,372 2,376 2,375 2,374 2,369 2,366 2,365 2,366 2,366 2,372 
Insurance carriers..... 1,589 1,595 1,600 1,597 4,594 1,594 1,593 1,591 1,989 1,583 1,579 1,576 1,574 1,007 1,578 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service... 757 773 779 780 778 778 783 784 785 786 787 789 792 789 794 
Real estate 1,504 1,544 in 02 1,553 1,558 1,057 1,557 1,556 1,556 1,550 1,548 1,553 1h55% 1,570 1,582 


Services! 40,460 | 40,970 | 40,923} 40,834] 40,883 10,908 | 40,901} 40,963] 41,025] 41,093 | 41,152] 41,215] 41,347] 41,336] 41,386 
Agricultural services... a 832 849 859 860 865 865 868 872 857 856 862 862 863 874 873 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,914 1,870 1,814 1,810 1,805 1,811 1,844 1,811 1,796 1,789 1,801 1,795 1,788 1,782 1,791 
Personal services... 1,251 1,269 1,272 1,266 1,284 1,290 1,282 1,289 1,286 1,279 1,285 1,282 1,285 1,287 1,289 
Business services... 9,858 9,572 9,393 9,277 9,265 9,231 9,207 9,237 9,312 9,330 9,332 9,325 9,395 9,330 9,320 


Services to buildings... a 994 1,016 1,022 1,025 1,025 1,022 1,018 121 1,027 1,023 1,023 1,034 1,041 1,042 1,041 
Personnel supply services....... 3,887 3,446 3,249 3,126 3,107 3,080 3,070 3,107 3,175 3,198 3,205 3,196 3,257 3,188 3,174 
Help supply services.............. 3,487 3,084 2,906 2,799 2,782 2,761 2,758 2,795 2,857 2,888 2,902 2,875 2,925 2,869 2,860 
Computer and data 
Processing ServiCceS............. 2,095 2,225 2,232 2,221 2,219 2,213 2,208 2,198 2,190 2,190 2,191 2,193 2,191 2,190 2,193 
Auto repair services 
BIG PAWN bcs. « ceresns excsnenenseis 1,248 1,257 1,253 1,259 1,259 1,262 1,262 1,260 1,261 1,262 1,265 1,266 1,266 1,266 1,261 
Miscellaneous repair services... 366 374 375 375 376 376 379 377 377 375 378 379 377 378 378 
Motion pictures............:ceeee 594 583 575 577 574 581 574 §72 574 578 581 584 588 595 591 
Amusement and recreation 
services 1,728 1,721 1,702 1,685 1,680 1,699 1,649 1,635 1,611 1,621 1,631 1,649 1,662 1,638 1,640 
Health Services...........ccsesenesees 10,197 | 10,381 10,476 | 10,502] 10,530 10,551 10,575 | 10,602} 10,611 10,626 | 10,660) 10,687 | 10,711 10,729 | 10,753 
Offices and clinics of medical 
GOGTONS 7 waersxece-orsssstavticresnebec 1,924 2,002 3,018 2,025 2,029 2,033 3,041 2,046 2,044 2,050 2,061 2,067 2,075 2,079 2,085 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,795 1,847 1,862 1,866 1,871 1,876 1,875 1,879 1,883 1,886 1,887 1,888 1,893 1,896 1,900 


Hospitals .| 3,990 4,096 4,141 4,153 4,164 4,174 4,184 4,193 4,199 4,207 4,221 4,233 4,244 4,247 4,255 
Home health care services...... 643 636 639 640 641 643 642 643 643 644 643 646 646 646 681 


Legal services 1,010 1,037 1,047 1,049 1,051 1,053 1,054 1,056 1,059 1,066 1,065 1,065 1,065 1,072 1,077 
Educational services 2,325 2,433 2,454 2,458 2,463 2,473 2,485 2,489 2,501 2,518 2,511 2,529 2,538 2,550 2,566 
Social SCrVICES.......seeeee esse ese 2,903 307 3,110 3,121 3,135 3,149 3,155 3,162 3,167 3,164 3,165 3,181 3,203 3,199 3,204 
Child day care services = 712 716 721 721 723 723 722 723 925 722 726 726 736 731 731 
Residential care.............cce! 806 864 884 888 891 896 899 902 903 901 904 904 906 906 909 
Museums and botanical and 
ZOOlOGICAl GAardeNS............--4 106 110 110 109 110 110 109 109 109 108 109 109 108 108 107 
Membership organizations........| 2,475 2,468 2,474 2,473 2,473 2,471 2,471 2,470 2,477 2,480 2,484 2,476 2,472 2,478 2,481 
Engineering and management 
SOIVICES i ecccisurtestae ts ccrouren 3,419 3,593 3,616 3,620 3,621 3,624 3,629 3,631 3,636 3,649 3,636 3,634 3,634 3,659 3,665 
Engineering and architectural 
SOPVICOS iacoccois ts cn cesseenesessceeed 1,017: 1,053 1,056 1,051 1,048 1,047 1,044 1,044 1,041 1,042 1,034 1,032 1,030 1,029 1,028 
Management and public ; 
relations 1,090 1,166 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,192 1,193 1,191 1,202 1,209 1,204 1,214 1,211 1,224 1,224 


Government.. 


20,681 | 20,933 | 21,065} 21,100] 21,122 21,137 | 21,162 | 21,196 | 21,185] 21,206] 21,211 21,228 | 21,289] 21,293] 21,346 


Federal mies 2777 2,616 2,622 2,622 2,616 2,615 2,609 2,608 2,611 2,600 2,601 2,607 2,611 2,621 2,645 
Federal, except Postal ; 

Service.... 1,917 1,767 1,778 1,776 1,776 1,776 nye 1,782 1,784 ef ere 1,783 1,790 1,792 1,810 1,836 

Staton 4,785 4,885 4,925 4,925 4,932 4,935 4,937 4,940 4,942 4,945 4,935 4,950 4,948 4,958 4,958 


EGUCALION.....0.-c00eceaes 2,032 2,096 2,118 2,121 2,124 2,127 2,130 2,133 2,135 2,141 2,135 2,155 2,145 2,163 2,163 
Other State governmernt.......... 2,753 2,789 2,807 2,804 2,808 2,808 2,807 2,807 2,807 2,804 2,800 2,795 2,803 2,795 2,795 


LOCal .tsrcccenes 13,119} 13,432 | 13,483] 13,518] 13,559 13,575 | 13,593 | 13,617] 13,645] 13,661 13,675 | 13,671 
j j A , 5 A ; H ; 13,730 | 13,714) 13,743 
Education 7,440 7,646 7,693 7,710 7,723 7,732 7,746 7,767 7,154 7,770 7,755 7,788 7,837 7,808 7,829 
Other local governmen 5,679 5,786 5,825 5,849 5,852 5,861 5,920 5,883 5,893 5,906 5,914 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
| 2000 [ 2001 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. Sept.” | Oct.? 
i T T 
PRIVATE: SEGTOR vic ciccccesuccccccssaccacy 34.5 34.2 34.0 34.1 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.3 34.0 34.1 34.2 34.2 
GOODS-PRODUCING.................22.c.000004 41.0 40.4 40.1 40.2 40.2 40.3 40.4 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.5 40.0 40.3 40.3 40.1 
INUINING Eo cocci ss cc cnwecteuncansosanscunencateaconse 43.1 43.5 43.0 43.5 43.8 43.0 43.4 43.3 42.4 43.0 43.3 42.7 43.3 42.8 42.8 
MANUFACTURING. ...............20cceeeesees 41.6 40.7 40.5 40.4 40.8 40.6 40.7 41.0 40.9 40.9 41.1 40.7 40.9 40.8 40.7 
COMVETHIME NOUNS ceca cacsscsreansacnsneseneceres | 46 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 41 41 
Durable goods......... 42.1 41.0 40.7 40.6 40.9 41.0 41.1 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 41.2 
Overtime hours............:..5 . 4.7 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 41 41 4.2 3.9 41 41 4.2 
Lumber and wood products................ 41.0 40.6 30.7 40.7 41.0 40.5 40.9 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.0 41.1 41.0 
Furniture and fixtures..........:cccseseeesees 40.0 39.0 38.6 38.8 39.2 | 40.1 40.3} 40.6) 40.8 40.4) 40.2} 40.1 40.3 40.2 | 39.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products. = 43.1 43.6 43.6 43.6 43.4 43.8 44.1 43.6 43.8 43.4 43.7 43.2 43.3 43.4 43.4 
Primary metal industries...............06. 44.9 43.6 43.4 43.0 43.7 43.6 43.8 44.4 44.3 44.1 44.6 44.1 44.3 44.2 44.6 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PIGS sco ncenccsenncenevusdamnnxtanssecenee 46.0 44.6 44.5 43.9 44.4 44.5 44.8 45.5 45.1 45.6 46.1 45.5 45.8 46.0 46.3 
Fabricated metal products............... | 42.6 | 41.4 411 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.6 41.7 41.6 41.9 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.6 
Industrial machinery and equipment...| 42.2 | 40.6 40.2 39.9 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.5 40.6 40.7 40.9 40.3 40.8 40.7 40.5 
Electronic and other electrical ; 
SQUBDIMOME, .occesnceysraccecctacinvessccaecaassecs} 41.1 | 39.4 39.0 39.0 39.4) 38.7 38.9 39.4] 39.5 39.4 39.4 | 38.7 38.7 38.8) 38.3 
Transportation equipment..............0. 43.4 41.9 41.5 41.6 41.9 | 42.7 42.3 42.4| 42.6 42.3 43.5 | 41.7 42.2 42.6) 42.5 
Motor vehicles and equipment. .| 44.4 42.7 42.4 42.5 43.2 44.3 43.7 43.9 | 44.4 44.2 44.1 42.9 43.8 44.3| 44.4 
Instruments and related products....... 41.3 40.9 40.7 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.9 40.4 40.7 40.8 40.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.0 37.9 37.3 37.4 38.0 38.2 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.8 39.6 38.4 38.5 38.6 38.9 
Nondurable Qoods...........::ccsceseseeseeseees 40.8 40.3 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.0 40.2 40.4 40.3 40.4 40.6 40.2 40.5 40.2 40.1 
OOHRS NOUNS .scseceascevdavaanvacersvensnnce 4.4 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.0 4.0 
Food and kindred products..........0.00+ 41.7 41.1 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.0 41.3 40.8 40.8 
Textile mill products = 41.2 39.9 39.4 39.3 40.0 40.2 40.9 41.4 41.5 41.4 41.5 41.6 41.8 41.2 41.0 
Apparel and other textile products......| 37.8 37.3 36.6 36.9 36.9 36.7 36.7 37.4 37.1 37.0 37.0 36.8 36.8 36.9 36.6 
Paper and allied products.............0005 42.5 41.6 41.4 41.3 41.3 41.1 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9 41.6 41.2 41.7 41.4 41.3 
Printing and publishing............::0sce | 38.3 38.1 37.9 37.8 37.8 37.3 37.4 37.5 37.2 37.5 37.7 37.3 37.7 37.5 37.5 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.9 41.9 42.0 41.8 42.3 42.5 42.1 42.6 42.4 41.9 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
DEAISUCS DFOGUCTS 5. 2nccoatenncenonmncancaass 41.4 40.7 40.5 40.7 40.8 40.5 40.9 41.1 41.6 41.2 41.3 41.0 41.2 40.8 40.9 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.5 36.3} 36.2 36.6 36.9 37.0 37.2 SVP) YAS) 36.7 36.8 | 36.7 35.7 35.6 36.3 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............02cceceeees 32.8 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 32.7 32.8 32.7 32.8 32.8 32.6 32.7 32.8 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBEIG UTILITIES: aco nccscccnosenonccnexcs 38.6 38.2 38.0 38.9 38.2 | 38.1 38.2 38.2 | 38.3 38.4 38.3 | 38.3 38.4 38.5 38.4 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........--00c-sccsesse 38.5 | 38.2 38.0 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.6 38.4 38.5 38.5 38.6 
BRET AIL, FRR ea cian ca scncecnnneneneremciansn 28.9 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.9 29.0 29.1 29.0 29.1 29.1 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.3 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2001 2002 


Industry T Pp Pp 
2000 | 2001 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug | Sept.”| Oct. 


| 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $13.75 | $14.32 | $14.46 | $14.52 ae $14.58 | $14.61 | $14.64 | $14.66 | $14.69 | $14.74 | $14.76 | $14.83 | $14.85 | $14.89 


Goods-producing................22-22s0000+] 15.40 15.92 | 16.05} 16.11] 16.18] 16.24 16.28 16.29 16.32 16.35 16.39 16.38 16.44 16.48 16.53 
MIG Fee vase. cree scnceseensceenee necro. cocaaeeceerss 17.24 A756 Wy ni, ONT 17.6851) A751) i769) 17.66 ivez?2 17.63 17.87 17.70 17.78 17.87 17.82 | 17.81 
(COMSHUCTON uate eeeerraa eres 17.88 18.34 | 18.40] 18.47] 18.60} 18.65 18.68 18.74 18.83 18.77 18.81 18.87 18.90 18.98 | 18.98 
Manufacturing. | 14.38 14.83 | 14.99} 15.03} 15.08) 15.13 15.117, 15:19 15:19 Tsui 15.31 15.28 15.34 15.35 15.44 

EXCIUGINGIOVENTIMES <oscccececcszeeccteneees 13.62 14.15] 14.31] 14.36] 14.39] 14.42 14.46 14.45 14.43 14.53 14.56 14.57 14.59 14.62 13.70 

Service-producing...............sccscesssseeee 13.24 13.85 | 14.00] 14.06; 14.10} 14.11 14.13 14.18 14.19 14.23 14.27 14.31 14.37 14.40 14.43 
Transportation and public utilities....... 16.22 16.79 | 16.96] 17.03] 17.09} 17.09 Teal 17.21 17.21 17.26 17.31 AWA2t 17.28 17.36 17.38 
WhOleSale ade ee cccceccceessseentenceeneeor-- 15.20 15.86 | 15.97] 15.98} 16.07] 16.10 16.19 16.23 16.11 16.12 16.15 16.14 16.28 16.29 | 16.29 


Retail trade af 9.46 9.77 9.84 9.90 9.89 9.90 9.92 9.95 9.97 9.99 10.06 10.05 10.09 |} 10.10] 10.41 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 15.07 15.80 | 15.97] 16.00} 16.00} 16.06 16.08 16.14 16.18 16.17 16.27 16.38 16.43 16.53 16.56 
SENVICOS evss seare coves: covstasesccerasevcdssetversae 13.91 1467 | 14.88) 14.94] 14.98] 15.01 15.04 iayoyeh | aesyals} | ateyalts) 15.19 15.26 15.30 1SS4p 15:39) 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
Che LEE} brssarcernen rer cccmrenonh pmsepeccstnen Lore 7.86 8.00 8.06 8.10 8.14 8.14 8.13 8.12 8.09 8.11 8.13 8.13 8.14 8.14 8.14 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2001 
Industry g ae 
2000 2001 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?| Oct.? 
= fo 
PRIVATE SECTOR: cocc.c..ccccccacnccccsacusxs $13.76 | $14.32 | $14.49 | $14.54 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.67 | $14.67 | $14.69 | $14.67 | $14.68 $14.65 | $14.70 | $14.92 | $14.91 
MINING ci oschoee ne cxeccseey. 17.22 WOO: | 7 se20) 7 Bi vbr destsy | ulrctske ee silre dey |) i rasraSM IN alread) | alr’ | alydteley I! Salverdcy || Sera 17.80 | 17.79 
CONSTRUCTION. oacsccc 00. cccccrsaccccoonessccuss 17.88 18.34 | 18.57] 18.54) 18.69] 18.56] 18.62] 18.66] 18.70| 18.67! 18.74| 18.90] 18.97] 19.10] 19.12 
MANUFACTURING. ...............2002200eeee es 14.37 14.83 | 14.97 | 15.07] 15.17] 15.15] 15.16) 15.16] 15.20] 15.23] 15.28] 15.26] 15.32] 14.40] 15.42 
| 
Durable; GOOdS 3... -- os. ccncecccanacenecscesmnetd 14.82 15.28 | 15.46] 15.55] 15.66] 15.61 15.63 | 15.63 | 15.66] 15.68) 15.74} 15.66] 15.81 15.80 | 15.95 
Lumber and wood products................! 11.94 12.26 | 12.37 | 12.40 | 12.42 | 12.38) 12.39 12.35 | 12.83 12.43 | 12.538 12.58 | 12.57) 12.63] 12.60 
Furniture and fixtures.............:ccccceeeeee 11.74 12.24 | 12.42 | 12.45 | 12.56 | 12.61 1259) A257) | 215412595" 12:62 255512: 74 12.74 | 12.67 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 14.53 15.00|} 15.09) 15:13:)) 15.10) 15.42)) 15:17) 1S2 | 15:35") 15:43), 15:48) 15:62)" 15.52.) 15.699 15:79 
Primary metal industries.....................4 16.41 | 16.92 | 17.08 | 17.24} 17.19} 17.15] 17.15] 17.20) 17.25] 17.836] 17.46 | 17.60] 17.49 | 17.54] 17.61 
Blast furnaces and basic steel : | 
BARRIS oye anne cpn ane tcaenaoennanneenecat canna | 19.82 | 20.41 | 20.52 | 20.66 | 20.53) 20.53 | 20.63] 20.66 | 20.69] 20.81 | 20.92] 21.07] 20.90} 20.96 | 21.02 
Fabricated metal products.................. | 13.87 14.25 | 14.33 | 14.42 14.56 | 14.57 | 14.51 14.60 | 14.66 14.64 | 14.71 14.61 14.69) 14.80] 14.84 
| 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.55| 15.89| 16.07| 16.16| 16.23] 16.31 16.33 | 16.31 | 16.30] 16.35] 16.36 | 16.47] 16.55| 16.58] 16.53 
Electronic and other electrical 
SUPT ose conn ssnccs nesencaseeeonvvvencene | 13.79 14.51 14.78 | 14.88 | 14.97| 14.86] 14.90] 14.93 | 14.87] 14.91 15.04 | 15.05} 15.06] 15.05) 15.07 
Transportation equipment................... 18.46 | 19.06) 19.41 19.54 | 19.71 19.57 | 19.69 | 19.65} 19.68] 19.65] 19.75 | 19.37} 19.86 | 20.04} 20.31 
Motor vehicles and equipment. | 18.80 19.40 | 19.83 19.96] 20.19} 19.99] 20.05} 20.09] 20.22} 20.17] 20.36) 19.76) 20.56) 20.71 | 21.11 
Instruments and related products....... | 14.41 14.81 14.97 | 14.98 | 15.09} 15.09} 15.10) 15.12} 15.11 1Snla 15.14 | 15.24) 15.28 | 15.40] 15.45 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............J 11:63 12.16 | 12.24] 12.35 | 12.389] 12.46 | 12.42] 12.39] 12.36] 12.37] 12.28) 12.30] 12.39] 12.44) 12.43 
Nondurable goods.............:2.s0ccseeeeee| 13.68 14.16 | 14.26 | 14.36 | 14.45 | 14.47) 14.47] 14.46] 14.53] 1455] 14.60] 1469] 1460) 14.69| 14.66 
Food and kindred products................. | 12.51 12.89 | 12.89) 13.10 | 13.17] 13.14) 13.08) 13.10] 13.18] 18.25] 13.29] 13.34] 13.24] 13.26) 13.23 
Tobacco products a 21.34 21.50 | 20.71 | 21.46 | 31.37] 21.21] 21.71] 22.47 | 22.80] 23.09] 23.26 | 23.34] 20.83) 20.61 | 20.29 
Textile mill Products............ceecseeeees 11.16 11.35 | 11.384] 11.40) 11.53] 11.66] 11.64) 11.65] 11.65 11.73 | 11.69} 11.74] 11.75 | 11.80] 11.74 
Apparel and other textile products 9.29 9.43 9.44 9.49 9.60 9.72 9.77 9.82 9.93 9.93 9.95 9.91 9.95 9.94 9.96 
Paper and allied products 16.25 AGB) W149) 17 AS! | AZ26u) LAS AA e225) ||) AAS Ss AEST) ESSA i773 1117-555 ait 7.660 elie, 
Printing and publishing.............-ccseeed 14.40 14.82 | 14.93 | 14.91 15.04 | 15.01 15,06") 15.12, 15.11 TSOSHM1Sslilyjto tos TOs On lo.Sea oso 
Chemicals and allied products... 18.15 18.61 18.74] 18.83) 18.88] 18.87 | 18.95] 18.93} 19.01 18.96 | 19.14] 19.32 | 19.28] 19.45 | 19.30 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.99 22.08 | 22.23 | 22.38 | 22.19] 22.10| 22.45] 22.39 | 22.39] 22.02 | 22.15 | 22.22 | 22.11 | 22.46 | 22.48 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
RAS HCS ON OGICUS orn ace-saescanrtesapscinnaconss | 12.85 13.39 | 13.53] 13.57] 13.69] 13.71] 13.65] 13.61) 13.68] 13.69] 13.66 | 13.76] 13.71) 13.74] 13.77 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.17 10.31 10.24 | 10.20} 10.29} 10.31 10.35 | 10.40} 10.39) 10.43) 10.27} 10.37) 10.27} 10.04} 10.08 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTNRIES Sc osccerecocctessccesscsence 16.21 16.79 | 16.98) 17.05 | 17.11 WIS |) W712) 172191) W726) A018) 17-245 |) 17-2289) 17.269), 117-400 a738 
WHOLESALE TRADE. o-oo cts cnn } 15.22 | 15°86 | 11:42)" 11:45) | 140477) 4157) TaES8)) 14:57) W158 |) 164 AS71152) 112585) TIES a=70 
| | 
PRE TANT PR oo serine reictancencannecnassccowad 9.46 | 9.77 9.87 9.91 9.89 9.96 9.95 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.01 10.15 | 10.13 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND FEAL ESTATE... cxncssecccersncsesdnce 15.14 15,80 | 15.91 15.97 | 16.14] 16.07] 16.13] 16.17 | 16.23] 16.18) 16.27 | 16.25] 16.31 | 16.57] 16.52 
Vase aie ctne wend nosh on emaemaeasipnduneshonede 13.93 14.67 | 14.87] 14.99] 15.15] 15.14] 15.17] 15.16] 15.16) 15.12] 15.08 | 15.02 | 15.05 | 15.36} 15.39 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2002 2002 
Industry T T A P| Oct? 
2000 2001 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July ug. | Sept. ct. 

PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars $474.38 | $489.74 | $492.66 | $494.36 | $502.93 | $492.24 | $497.31 | $497.31 | $497.99 | $500.25) $509.40} $501.03 $505.68] $514.74} $508.73 
Seasonally adjusted... - _~| 491.64] 495.13] 496.50} 497.18| 499.68] 500.69] 501.37] 502.40] 505.58) 501.84) 505.70) 507.87! 509.24 
Constant (1982) dollars............| 272.16| 273.45] 274.31 | 275.72] 281.91] 275.46] 277.36] 275.82] 274.53] 275.77) 280.66) 275.75} 277.54) 281.74) 277.83 
MINING se3 Sete ecshe terest ences ceneess 743.04 | 763.86 | 772.59| .764.27| 771.76] 754.96] 761.90] 757.07] 750.48.| 766.37] 767.78} 763.68} 768.61) 768.96) 766.75 
CONSTRUCTION.......csssscceseceesneees 702.68 | 720.76) 737.23| 724.91| 719.57] 714.56] 716.87] 716.54| 723.69] 728.13) 740.23} 740.88] 749.32) 754.45) 745.68 


MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 
Constant (1982) dollars... 


598.21 | 603.58] 607.78} 613.35] 625.00] 612.06} 610.95] 620.04) 620.16 622.91] 631.06} 614.98] 629.65} 636.02) 630.68 
343.21 | 337.01] 338.41 | 342.08] 350.34 | 342.51 | 340.74 | 343.89) 341.87 343.39] 347.69} 338.46] 345.58] 348.12) 344.63 


Durable: GOS i. ncisciccycoxssonasssane 623.92 | 626.48] 632.31 636.00 | 651.46 | 636.89} 637.70} 645.52 | 646.76 649.15] 656.36] 634.23} 654.53] 662.61 658.74 
Lumber and wood products......) 489.13 | 497.76 | 507.17} 507.16] 507.98} 493.96} 495.60 | 503.88) 504.30 510.87} 520.00} 517.04} 519.14} 526.67) 520.38 
Furniture and fixtures................| 469.20} 477.36] 481.90] 485.55] 501.14] 504.40 | 501.08 | 509.09 |50631/50| 504.86] 508.59) 449.49} 516.03) 519.79} 503.00 
Stone, clay, and glass 

PFOUCHS......cccecreceeeeeeeeveees| 626.24 | 654.00 | 666.98 | 662.69] 649.30] 645.62] 646.24 | 645.62 | 667.73 675.83] 687.31 682.59| 684.43} 699.77} 693.18 
Primary metal industries...........J 737.26 | 737.71 739.56 | 748.22 | 763.24| 746.03] 746.03} 758.52 | 762.45 767.31 782.21 769.12} 774.81 780.53} 783.65 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel Products......cccce0 911.72 | 910.29] 906.98} 915.24} 909.48] 907.43] 915.97 | 933.83) 937.26 951.02] 972.78) 965.01 957.22! 972.54} 966.92 
Fabricated metal products........| 590.86 | 589.95 | 591.83} 596.99] 614.43] 600.28) 597.81 607.36 | 606.92 611.95} 619.29) 599.01 614.04] 620.12) 620.31 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIDMEMUcncnareveceeccetareres 656.21 645.13 | 646.01 648.02 | 667.49 | 657.29} 658.10 | 663.82 | 660.15 665.45} 669.12] 658.80} 671.93} 676.46} 667.81 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENE..........ceeeeeeeeee| 567.18 | 571,69} 580.85] 587.76] 603.29] 573.60] 576.63] 588.24) 581.42 582.98] 592.58} 571.90} 584.33] 589.96] 580.20 
Transportation equipment......... 800.73 | 798.61 809.40 | 818.73) 841.62 | 827.81 825.01 835.13 | 844.27 842.99} 847.28) 780.61 848.02} 863.72} 867.24 
Motor vehicles and 
BQUIPMONtS ce ccssecsatvececadersent 834.28 | 828.38 | 844.76| 856.28 | 892.40 | 871.56] 868.17 | 883.96 | 907.88 905.63} 910.09] 810.16} 914.92] 931.95} 939.40 
Instruments and related 
products ..| 595.96} 605.73) 607.78] 611.18] 623.22 | 612.65} 611.55} 616.90 | 607.42 607.42} 620.74| 609.60} 620.37} 628.32} 628.82 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 453.57 | 460.86 | 457.78| 461.89] 477.02] 469.74] 473.20] 483.21 479.57 479.96} 485.06] 468.63) 479.49] 480.18} 483.53 
Nondurable goods.........2s| 558.55 | 570.65 | 574.68) 580.14] 588.12 | 575.91 574.46 | 581.29 | 582.65 586.37} 592.76) 587.60) 592.76] 597.88} 590.80 
Food and kindred products.......) 521.25 | 529.78} 538.80} 544.96} 546.56 | 533.48} 523.20] 533.17 | 533.79 543.25] 550.21 546.94} 553.43} 554.27) 547.72 
Tobacco products........ 877.90 | 851.40) 834.61 862.69 | 880.44] 854.76 | 881.43] 912.28} 932.52 962.85} 983.90] 982.61 839.45} 828.52) 829.86 


Textile mill products.. 459.79 | 452.87 | 445.66] 450.30] 465.87 | 465.23} 471.41 483.48 | 485.81 486.80} 489.81 480.17| 494.68} 489.70) 478.99 
Apparel and other textile 
feleote lV (et Shah ecrereceassmoynerrreetony 351.54 | 351.74 | 344.56] 351.13] 358.08} 350.89! 357.58] 368.25 | 369.40 369.40} 373.13} 362.71 366.16} 364.80) 363.27 


Paper and allied products 690.63 | 701.79} 714.74] 71854] 724.92] 709.95] 705.69] 713.43 | 717.46 728.42} 727.50) 728.70) 730.08} 743.49} 730.40 


Printing and publishing.............. 551.52 | 564.64 | 568.83 | 572.54 | 576.02] 555.37 | 558.73 | 568.51 560.58 559.86) 563.60} 562.07} 573.80) 582.16) 577.56 
Chemicals and allied products... 771.38 | 787.20 | 787.08| 793.74 | 800.51 790.65 | 790.22 | 793.17 | 794.62 800.11 815.36} 809.51 819.40) 830.52) 808.67 
Petroleum and coal products....} 932.80 | 945.02 | 926.99} 939.96 | 934.20} 932.78| 938.41 920.23 | 900.23 887.41 917.01 928.80} 904.30} 968.03} 948.66 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products..........1eeeee | 531.99] 544.97 | 549.32] 553.66] 568.14) 555.26] 556.92} 559.37 | 564.98 564.03) 569.62} 554.53} 563.48} 564.71 563.19 
Leather and leather products...., 381.75 | 374.25 | 372.74| 376.38] 380.73] 378.38 | 380.88) 386.88] 388.59 382.78] 384.10) 373.32} 369.72} 358.43} 367.92 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES.........cccccccsesees 626.09 | 641.38} 645.24] 646.20) 660.45 | 644.09} 648.85} 651.50] 654.15 657.99] 668.91] 663.55} 667.96] 676.86} 665.65 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............:00000 585.20 | 605.85 | 606.10] 611.27] 627.33 | 608.96 | 615.98] 614.55] 615.40 615.86] 630.63) 616.63} 623.32] 636.40] 624.00 
RETAIL TRADE...............eseeseeee] 273.39 | 282.35 | 282.28 | 282.44 | 289.78] 279.88 | 284.57! 286.43] 287.00 289.42) 297.00) 295.41} 295.30) 295.37] 292.76 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE...............| 547.04} 570.38 | 569.58} 573.32 | 592.34] 575.31 | 582.29] 580.50] 581.03 577.63) 597.11] 581.75} 588.79) 608.12} 591.42 
SERVIC Bsrerercerrerteceenetteeetercerer 454.86 | 479.71 | 483.28 | 487.18 | 498.44] 487.51 | 493.03] 492.70] 491.18 489.89] 497.64] 489.65} 493.64 505.34) 501.71 


? = preliminary. 
Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
(In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


62.4) 57.5] 59.1) 60.2) 57.5} 56.8) 54.6] 59.1) 57.2) 53.0) 57.9] 56.8 
55.3) 58.6} 53.6) 58.4) 55.5} 57.8] 57.1) 54.8) 57.1; 57.2] 60.4) 58.1 
55.9] 57.5} 57.9} 51.2) 50.1) 55.8] 57.8] 51.41 52.4] 52.4) 53.2| 52.7 
49.4; 45.7) 50.3) 42.4) 47.3} 43.2} 44.5) 42.5) 42.4] 40.5] 39.3] 441 
47.3) 41.4) 49.7) 47.8) 50.9) 49.4) 48.6) 48.8) 49.3} 49.9 = = 


65.3} 66.3} 65.3) 65.9] 62.7) 58.2| 589} 59.1| 59.8) 57.9] 57.1] 58.8 
59.2) 57.6] 59.5} 55.2} 60.2} 57.2) 59.4) 59.2| 59.7| 58.9] 61.2} 60.7 
60.4) 61.4); 59.4; 53.2} 52.4) 55.5} 56.6) 56.2) 51.2) 51.0] 53.2} 51.6 
45.5) 46.1) 40.8) 43.4) 37.8) 43.2) 39.3) 38.0] 35.3} 33.7) 36.3) 38.9 
40.1} 43.2) 42.5) 46.5) 48.0} 50.1) 47.1) 45.1) 48.1) 45.5 = = 


70.2} 67.4; 64.7) 61.5) 64.1) 62.1) 59.1) 58.8} 57.5) 60.2} 59.2} 58.4 
60:2} 58.9) 58.5} 59.7! 57.2) 60.8) 61.2) 62.5) 62:7) 61.8) 61.2) 62.8 
61.1) 59.4) 58.1) 57.9} 542) 52.4) 52.9) 542) 524| 48.7| 45.7| 46.5 
44.7; 42.7; 39.5} 40.1) 40.8) 35.8; 37.0; 32.4, 343] 33.1] 341] 35.6 
37.0| 41.6; 43.4) 44.4) 46.5) 46.0) 46.8] 44.7 = =| = = 


69.9} 67.9} 67.6] 65.6] 64.1) 62.7) 61.7| 62.2] 60.8} 59.4) 60.8} 58.9 
Gik2) GOA) 58:2) 61:0) 6027)" 166) 62:2) (6121), 63:8) 162.2) S9r7 9 60!5 
61.4; 59.9} 58.8) 56.2) 55.3) 53.6) 53.0) 51.0} 47.7) 45.2) 445) 42.9 
41.5} 41.5| 38.9) 37.5) 37.3) 36.2) 341) 33.6) 344) 33.9) 33.3) 34.4 
35.2} 36.0] 37.3) 38.5 = = = = = = = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


57.0} 52.6] 52.2); 52.9) 44.9) 47.4) 38.2) 52.9) 449) 386) 423) 41.5 
47.4); 41.2) 42.6) 46.0; 46.3) 43.4; 50.0) 42.6) 46.0} 45.6} 51.5) 49.3 
44.9} 52.2) 49.3) 46.0) 49.3) 50.7; 57.4) 36.8; 39.0) 42.3) 47.1) 40.8 
34.9; 26.8) 38.2; 29.0}; 283) 30.5) 349) 25.7) 31.6) 31.3} 25.0} 30.9 
35.3; 37.9) 40.4) 47.4) 47.1; 40.4; 489) 41.9; 40.1) 423 = = 


59.2} 57.0; 54.8) 51.8) 48.2) 382) 41.9) 43.0) 43.0) 38.2) 32.7) 40.4 
39.3/ 39.3) 39.7; 40.1; 41.2) 43.8) 441) 46.3} 42.3) 441| 47.8) 45.2 
48.2; 48.9} 48.9) 44.5) 46.7) 52.2) 46.0) 38.6) 29.0; 34.2) 39.0) 36.0 
2l3) 21.3)" 18:4) 23:5) 1995 923'2)" 173) 19. 16.2) 18.0) 18.4) 18.0 
24.6) 30.1 37.1] 38.6) 40.1) 41.2) 38.6) 34.6 ~ = - 


60.7} 54.4) 49.3) 40.1) 45.2) 42.6) 39.0) 38.2) 346) 41.2) 35.7) 33.1 
36.4; 36.0; 37.5) 40.4) 37.5) 42.3) 43.0) 44.5) 482) 43.0) 44.5) 47.4 
47.8) 45.2; 44.5) 50.0} 41.9} 37.9} 36.0) 35.3) 32.4) 26.1/ 21.3) 21.7 
20.2) 16.9) 14.0) 16.2) 16.5} 13.2} 14.7) 11.8) 140) 13.2) 17.6) 16.5 
19.9} 26.8) 29.8} 38.2) 36.4) 34.2) 32.4) 283 = = = - 


54.8] 52.2; 51.8) 46.7) 40.4) 40.1) 38.2) 37.5) 36.4); 346] 35.7; 34.2 
38.6| 34.6) 32.4| 36.0} 37.9) 39.0) 40.1) 40.4) 445) 445) 43.4) 445 
49.3) 44.1 39.3] 36.8; 35.3) 34.2) 33.8) 28.7) 22.1 akc Pa 17.6} 14.0 
13.6] 13.6) 13.6; 15.4) 12.1 11.0; 11.0) 11.0) 12.9) 12.9} 14.0} 14.0 
18.0} 18.0} 20.2) 19.9 = = = = zi = = = 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Size of establishments 
—— 
Industry, establishments, and 
employment co Fewerthan| 5to9 | 10to19 | 20to49 | 50to99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 
5 workers! | workers workers workers workers workers workers 
ees b 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter ............0+ 7,665,968] 4,526,062} 1,304,741 858,606 598,438 208,084 121,189 31,149 

Employment; March <sicrersenceresesreceancanss 108,932,804] 6,886,752) 8,633,337] 11,588,220] 18,104,061] 14,323,060] 18,158,276| 10,611,556 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter ............0 127,969 74,644 23,304 15,169 9,501 2,935 1,700 499 

Employment, March ......:csceessessesessreeees 1,566,104 110,942 154,199 203,845 285,486 200,360 254,358 172,011 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter ............0 765,649 494,254 127,017 75,983 47,230 13,591 6,040 1,176 

Employment, March .........:ccecesseeeseeess 6,481,334 714,992 832,978] 1,020,982} 1,410,131 925,178 890,282 390,630 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter ............0 398,837 148,682 67,510 60,267 58,942 28,633 22,490 7,636 

Employment, March .......ccccscssesseeeseeees 16,806,452 255,376 453,750 830,685) 1,836,858] 2,009,224] 3,456,620] 2,622,512 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter 1,840,104 969,760 376,578 244,890 153,450 53,110 32,898 6,970 

Employment, March ........sccesecseseseeeees 25,518,430| 1,629,626; 2,507,906] 3,278,074) 4,630,611] 3,670,363] 4,888,033] 2,343,794 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter 150,855 84,672 20,636 17,119 14,772 6,698 4,475 1,476 

Employment, March ........ccsceeseseeseseeres 3,692,948 113,812 137,426 234,492 457,236 465,567 685,746 507,063 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter ............. 716,808 458,390 128,266 71,615 37,529 11,731 6,084 1,808 

Employment, March .........:ccesesceseeseeeeees 7,623,126 750,421 843,311 952,198] 1,121,825 801,994 917,250 621,240 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter ...........0 1,238,267 825,617 173,773 107,694 73,807 29,139 19,405 5,654 

Employment; “Marchi <cc.scctsscescsdarasssacscvece 16,441,289] 1,170,098) 1,140,772} 1,451,932} 2,245,729) 2,022,745) 2,951,873] 1,933,668 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter ............. 679,762 321,428 155,333 96,121 61,097 22,789 15,989 3,721 

Employment, March ........:ccceeecseeeeeeees 14,712,829 603,470) 1,027,913] 1,291,605) 1,836,799} 1,589,809) 2,383,443) 1,274,120 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter 627,875 249,542 104,548 110,374 117,264 33,939 9,463 iwe2o 

Employment, March .........:cscsesesseseeeesee 11,590,048 390,258 705,222} 1,542,760} 3,560,715] 2,263,935) 1,344,217 586,269 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter ............0. 954,627 750,261 115,619 55,756 24,254 5,498 2,630 484 

Employment, March ........csecscesseseeeeeeeeee 4,187,740 977,871 752,689 734,980 703,687 372,499 384,044 160,249 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. 


2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 
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500 to 999 ease 
workers | workers 

11,678 6,021 
7,917,065| 12,710,477 
167 50 
109,973] 74,930 
293 65 
197,146] 99,015 
3,198 1,479 
2,166,352| 3,175,075 
1,813 635 
1,191,894] 1,378,129 
674 333 
462,533| 629,073 
897 488 
609,199] 1,005,688 
2,177 1,001 
1,480,878| 2,043,594 
1,690 1,594 
1,178.727| 3,526,943 
667 353 
453,703| 742,969 
102 23 
66,660] 35,061 
eae SRE 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 


Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. 


Notes 


on Current Labor Statistics. 


See 


19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Average Average annual Average 
Year contentions |, annual | Tom ennualwages | oMwages | Wook! 
employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781,676,477 $25,897 $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
UI covered 

6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $25,622 $493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 $12 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883, 182 4,560,511,280 35,943 691 


6,308,719 
6,454,381 
6,596,158 
6,803,454 
6,946,858 
7,121,182 
7,381,518 
7,560,567 
7,622,274 
7,724,965 


Private industry covered 


89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $25,547 
91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 
94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 
96,894,844 2,658,927 ,216 27,441 
99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 
102,175,161 3,071,807 ,287 30,064 
105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 
107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 
110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 
109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 


State government covered 


58,801 
59,185 
60,686 
60,763 
62,146 
65,352 
67,347 
70,538 
65,096 
64,583 


117,923 
118,626 
121,425 
126,342 
128,640 
130,829 
137,902 
140,093 
141,491 
143,989 


—————— SS ee eee 


> 


4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 
4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 
4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 
4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 
4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 
4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 
4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 
4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 
4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 
4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 


Local government covered 


10,892,697 $277 ,045,557 $25,434 
11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 
11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 
11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 
11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 
11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 
12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 
12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 
12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 
13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 


Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


47,136 
47,714 
48,377 
50,083 
51,524 
52,110 
47,252 
49,661 
50,256 
50,993 


3,125,404 $109,594,650 $35,066 
3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 
3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 
2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 
2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 
2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 
2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 
2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 
2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 
2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 


the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average Average annual Total annual wages Average weekly 
establishments employment (in thousands) wage 
Siete 2000- 2000- 2000- 2000- 
2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 
change change change change 
Total United States ......... 7,984,529 154,540 129,635,800 -185,779 | $4,695,225,123 $109,884,920 $697 $18 
AAD AMA srenn-sacecscerccrosvsscsiee 112,356 30 1,854,462 -23,500 55,822,097 1,284,088 579 21 
ALASKA) acsssecenvererscsseecostenceee 19,287 467 283,033 7,479 10,237,292 553,237 696 20 
Arizona .... 118,706 3,546 2,243,652 22,942 74,963,072 2,546,248 643 16 
Arkansas . - 72,814 587 1,127,151 -3,731 30,725,592 963,862 524 18 
(OLN Cold ate Ursrecerenceccercerecenin 1,065,699 74,645 14,981,757 138,284 619,146,651 7,497,476 795 3 
(COlOraAdO Npreseertonsens senate 153,824 5,347 2,201,379 14,728 83,547,602 2,274,669 730 15 
Connecticut 108,201 414 1,665,607 -9,121 78,272,099 2,095,243 904 29 
Delaware 25,253 505 406,736 482 15,629,636 787,067 739 36 
District of Columbia .......... 28,414 9 635,749 -1,535 35,543,559 1,790,086 1,075 56 
FONG AN ccs7,cv-svarsverorcciestersxs 454,077 9,367 7,153,589 92,606 225,713,701 9,933,356 607 19 
Georgia 230,232 5,219 3,871,763 -10,941 136,039,438 3,195,926 676 18 
Hawaii . 35,439 1,412 557,146 3,961 17,412,210 469,266 601 12 
Idaho ... 46,480 1,084 571,314 8,137 15,864,510 263,832 534 1 
Illinois .. 319,588 -2,723 5,886,248 -64,259 230,054,835 4,050,811 752 20 
Indiana 151,376 -1,328 2,871,236 -63,392 91,246,189 183,520 611 14 
lOWASRa Se afrecteatecceceerte es 91,006 -5,825 1,429,543 -13,432 41,223,534 919,492 555 18 
Kansas 80,521 52 1,319,667 5,984 39,792,114 1,221,387 580 15 
Kentucky . en 108,025 302 1,736,575 -26,160 52,133,417 1,367,028 577 23 
EOUISTaM anes: svicestvrreassessoe- 115,807 -2,386 1,869,966 827 54,473,146 2,345,871 560 24 
MAIN GY er enescecrcpevcssesovteroress 46,206 1,344 593,166 2,472 17,092,043 750,886 554 22 
Maryland iveeccecectancess 147,158 622 2,421,899 16,392 92,644,873 5,096,016 736 36 
Massachusetts .. 191,824 6,848 3,276,224 21,104 147,348,234 3,574,494 865 16 
Michigan .... 259,556 5,809 4,476,659 -107,880 167,385,129 -2,295,158 719 7 
Minnesota .. - 156,031 487 2,609,669 1,325 95,479,188 3,107,396 704 23 
MISSISSIppiteesarereeree eer 63,207 -748 iin ate -25,520 28,806,869 151,385 499 14 
Missouri 163,121 138 2,652,876 -23,960 86,009,694 2,000,438 623 19 
Montana e 40,477 2,136 383,905 4,862 9,672,371 472,112 485 18 
Nebraska #4 52,653 836 883,920 1,516 25,083,293 646,745 546 13 
Nevada ......... fe 49,635 1,770 1,043,748 25,919 34,569,506 1,717,063 637 16 
New Hampshire 46,070 171 610,192 3,685 21,650,267 582,754 682 14 
New Jersey ......c cesses 256,536 -13,793 3,876,194 -1,221 171,793,642 2,443,618 852 12 
New Mexico .. 48,439 522 729,422 12,293 20,935,825 1,216,191 §52 23 
New York ...... 538,898 9,822 8,423,312 -47,446 393,598,666 9,383,346 899 27 
North Carolina .. ES 224,426 2,208 3,805,498 -57,272 121,866,007 1,858,872 616 19 
North Dakota «0... 23,326 38 311,632 2,412 8,011,085 378,510 494 19 
OhiOtersreenteosmeere cours 285,567 4,705 5,434,769 -77,865 180,885,154 1,681,299 640 15 
KANON Ae Waterers eeseenes 90,603 1,574 1,463,622 11,771 41,004,250 1,821,743 539 20 
ONE QGOM ceeceseecavensssssscasetsssis 111,073 2,150 1,596,753 -11,175 53,018,365 317,098 639 9 
Pennsylvania xs 331,405 16,187 5,552,366 -5,535 194,211,696 5,158,632 673 19 
Rhode Island 33,636 311 468,952 1,351 15,758,369 507,610 646 19 
South Carolina ........ 114,979 5,613 1,786,899 -33,210 52,275,679 986,967 563 21 
South Dakota F 27,365 221 364,715 598 9,337,014 306,302 492 15 
Tennessee .... 2 125,165 140 2,625,746 -41,005 82,762,402 1,275,641 606 18 
Texas ...... 65 494,088 4,509 9,350,770 62,437 337,047,962 12,484,223 693 21 
WHA i asacceasecescscverceseeuesscereys 68,607 2,470 1,050,674 6,551 31,600,715 1,082,204 578 16 
VerimOntiresncarceexesriussesteee 24,156 287 298,020 1,558 9,011,468 439,492 581 25 
Virginia ....... me 195,639 3,048 3,436,172 8,411 126,222,350 5,662,779 706 30 
Washington 221,450 1,775 2,689,507 -14,921 100,746,663 413,740 720 7 
West Virginia . 46,620 -186 685,754 -845 19,187,832 726,836 538 21 
Wisconsin .. = 148,227 2,374 2,717,660 -18,388 85,713,725 1,733,629 607 17 
WHVOMING I srexesatecvseesteee 21,288 429 237,278 6,446 6,654,092 459,596 539 23 
PUGItONRICONnisscecrsreres $1,733 -633 1,007,919 -18,234 19,884,381 578,173 379 17 
Virgin Islands... 3,236 -17 44,330 1,981 1,294,885 120,936 562 29 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under Ul and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


County! 


United States? ....... ee 129,635,800 


Jefferson, Ale cccccnencessssons 
Madison, AL .... 
Mobile, AL .......... 
Montgomery, AL 
Anchorage, AK .. 


GreSNO GA ac crcnscseanteete 
Kern, CA ......... 

Los Angeles, CA 
Marin, CA........... 
Monterey, CA.. 
Orange, CA ..... 
Placer, CA ...... 
Riverside, CA .. 
Sacramento, C : 
San Bernardino, CA........... 


San Diego, CA ou... ese 
San Francisco, CA. 
San Joaquin, CA .... 
San Mateo, CA ...... 
Santa Barbara, CA 
Santa Clara, CA..... 
Santa Cruz, CA.. 
Solano, CA ..... 
Sonoma, CA ... ; 
Stanislaus, CA ou... 


Tulare, CA .. 
Ventura, CA 
Adams, CO ..... 
Arapahoe, CO. 
Boulder, CO .... 
Denver, CO..... 
El Paso, CO.... 
Jefferson, CO . 
Larimer, CO .... 2 
Fairfield, (CW <icccccccccccconsstes 


Parone CT) sopewmesvesseccs 
New Haven, CT . : 
New London, CT 
New Castle, DE . 
Washington, DC 
Alachua, FL .... 
Brevard, FL ..... 
Broward, FL 
Collier, FL ... 5 
Duval SIE ceteccse- ctx absecnedesen 


ESCAamDbiay Flos nccrssscvsscxsee 
Hillsborough, FL 
Be Pg Ss COEReeETEE 
Léon; FL... 
Manatee, FL ... 
Miami-Dade, FL . 
Orange, FL ..... 
Palm Beach, FL . 
Pinellas, FL ..... , 
PONG RUE cissesevscyessaceveesroacvex 


Sarasota; (Fe sissssccrsoesnesoacer 
Seminole, FL .. ; 
Volusia, FL ...... 
Chatham, GA .. 
Clayton, GA .... 
Cobb, GA .... 
Dekalb, GA . 
Fulton, GA .. 
Gwinnett, GA .. : 
Richmond, GA .......:ceeee 


See footnotes at end of table. 


ae 


961,773 


4,103,370 


1,411,944 


1,218,982 


1,002,637 


380,680 
156,169 
167,000 
129,878 
133,842 


326,917 
240,754 
697,181 
337,444 


322,084 
242,232 


111,939 
166,186 


116,185 
491,535 
588,426 
$45,113 


586,085 
204,504 
369,868 
177,234 


102,669 
121,402 
194,922 
164,473 


132,878 
293,208 
146,043 
285,963 
184,755 
461,996 
240,100 
210,375 
121,880 
421,211 


497,280 
363,265 
124,684 
282,318 
635,734 
119,148 
184,725 
663,954 
110,230 
436,663 


121,285 
595,768 
171,902 
142,981 
118,788 
993,834 
602,668 
499,688 
448,788 
184,471 


147,206 
145,147 
142,478 
122,608 
114,982 
301,520 
305,903 
754,870 
289,538 
104,694 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


Employment 


Ranked by 


counties 


Average annual pay 


oe seces | Sate = 
2000-20012 | change, , 2000-20012 
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Du Page, IL .. 
Kane, IL ... 
Lake, IL. 
Peoria, IL . 
Sangamon, IL . 
WMI ereeeececeryexs : 
Winnebago, IL ....... eee 


ANGI, UN, siccccccecsncreunentnaeauens 
Elkhart, IN ‘ 
Lake, IN ... 
Marion, IN .... 
St. Joseph, IN .... 
Vanderburgh, IN 
lial a Raa, Gaseeces 
Polk, IA .... 
Johnson, KS ... : 
SEdQWICK, KS) ccc cccsescccenss 


Shawnee, KS ......eeeeeeeees 
Fayette, KY ..... 3 
Jefferson, KY .. 
Gaddon Aires. 
East Baton Rouge, 
Jefferson, LA ......... 
Lafayette, LA .. 
Orleans, LA........ 
Cumberland, ME .... : 
Anne Arundel, MD ...........- 


Baltimore, MD .............0.+ 
Howard, MD ....... : 
Montgomery, MD ... 
Prince Georges, MD . 
Baltimore City, MD .... 
Bristol, MA ...... 
Essex, MA .. 
Hampden, MA . 
Middlesex, MA ; 
Norfolk, MA .......cseeeseeeseeeee 


Plymouth, MA . 
Suffolk, MA ..... 
Worcester, MA 
Genesee, MI ... 
Ingham, MI...... 
Kalamazoo, Ml 
Kent, MI ...... 
Macomb, MI 

Oakland, MI 

Ottawa, MI .. 


Dakota, MN . 
Hennepin, MN . 
Ramsey, MN ... 
Hinds, MS ... 
Greene, MO 
Jackson, MO ... Pe, 
St LOUIS; MO acccecccsesne 


St. Louis City, MO... 
Douglas, NE ...... ms 
Lancaster, NE . 
Clark, NV ........ 
Washoe, NV ... 
Hillsborough, NH 
Rockingham, NH 
Atlantic, NJ . 
Bergen, NJ...... Rs 
Burlington, NJ... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


2,630,768 


409,669 
182,309 


580,938 
194,374 
316,150 
102,764 
145,195 
145,570 
139,815 


183,329 
113,524 
194,624 
591,406 
124,967 
109,418 
119,914 
263,469 
292,984 
249,863 


100,462 
167,714 
431,347 
120,877 
243,392 
213,911 
119,294 
263,427 
168,147 
200,174 


360,128 
132,935 
449,881 
304,022 
381,155 
218,818 
306,111 
204,824 
850,295 
327,067 


166,471 
602,983 
321,044 
160,442 
174,290 
116,728 
339,510 
326,600 
755,451 
115,880 


195,562 
848,463 
109,521 
155,662 
863,674 
333,380 
134,285 
140,739 
384,942 
641,151 


245,192 
325,629 
148,200 
720,184 
193,571 
192,712 
130,917 
141,240 
453,626 
187,398 
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32,531 
33,081 
44,108 
43,470 
33,362 
43,970 
33,288 
36,259 
34,280 
31,951 


32,830 
30,797 
32,017 
37,885 
30,769 
30,494 
34,649 
34,944 
37,204 
33,937 


30,513 
32,237 
34,688 
29,354 
30,397 
29,326 
32,364 
32,880 
32,327 
37,190 


36,240 
40,191 
45,893 
38,986 
40,508 
32,012 
39,242 
33,357 
51,734 
44,173 


34,929 
58,906 
37,299 
35,995 
35,753 
33,908 
34,570 
40,481 
45,038 
32,246 


40,249 
42,968 
34,585 
35,683 
45,495 
40,400 
31,138 
28,065 
37,405 
38,929 


40,834 
32,866 
29,352 
32,648 
34,231 
39,320 
36,642 
32,555 
46,828 
38,776 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


County’ 


GamaGen; Nu yranecarsessvececns 
Essex, NJ ..... : 

Hudson, NJ ... 
Mercer, NJ .... 
Middlesex, NJ .. 
Monmouth, NJ . 
Morris, NJ .. 
Ocean, NJ .. 
Passaic, NJ ... of 
Somerset, NU ....cceeeeeseeees 


URION, NUit. ccecsanscreveassoovsees 
Bernalillo, NM 4 


Dutchess, NY 
Erie, NY .... 
Kings, NY .. 
Monroe, NY .. 
Nassau, NY .. es 
New ‘Viark, NY? csccseccssercsevs 


Oneidas | NY recccsccssccoevespens 
Onondaga, NY . eS 
Orange, NY ... 
Queens, NY .. 
Rockland, NY 
Suffolk, NY ....... 
Westchester, NY .. 
Buncombe, NC .... 
Cumberland, NC .. tes 
Durham, NC ccsenccevssssnesse 


FOrsythy ING cccveersescecescccsnsss 
Guilford, NC .. es 
Mecklenburg, NC . 
Wake, NC ........ 
Butler, OH ..... 

Cuyahoga, OH . 
Franklin, OH .... 
Hamilton, OH 
Lorain, OH .... a5 
UCAS) ‘Oltisssvecsracssaxe<cacscness 


Mahoning, OH .......cecees 
Montgomery, OH . ee 
Stark, OH ....0050- 
Summit, OH .. 

Oklahoma, OK .. 


Lane, OR ......... 
Marion, OR ....... He 
Multnomah, OR ...........08 


Washington, OR ......:sse0 
Allegheny, PA ... a 
Berks, PA...... 
Bucks, PA .. 
Chester, PA ...... 
Cumberland, PA 
Dauphin, PA ..... 


Bahigh’: PAviscccs:assasscneasaxe> 
Luzerne, PA ...... fs 
Montgomery, PA .. 

Philadelphia, PA .. 
Westmoreland, PA 
Wonk, PA: cicnnwnuex. 
Providence, RI .. 
Charleston, SC . 
Greenville, SC .. a 
FICHIAING) SC i eatanccctecsvannsrene 


See footnotes at end of table. 


199,869 
361,569 
237,253 
215,524 
399,332 
240,757 
277,653 
133,657 
175,108 
176,713 


236,609 
309,166 
229,957 
214,227 
112,912 
454,839 
439,343 
393,783 
593,368 
2,342,338 


108,686 
249,754 
120,903 
478,661 
107,348 
581,938 
404,974 
105,378 
106,381 
169,609 


180,155 
274,077 
514,036 
385,777 
126,863 
796,353 
702,628 
559,852 
103,115 
234,678 


108,769 
298,982 
173,888 
261,098 
415,507 
342,502 
133,997 
137,574 
126,999 
444,393 


228,453 
711,532 
165,263 
246,491 
217,148 
122,649 
173,292 
214,106 
128,893 
218,415 


172,860 
141,944 
485,822 
658,827 
134,128 
165,879 
288,650 
180,711 
226,362 
205,841 
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Average annual pay 


Percent Ranked by Percent 
change. petcent change. 
2000-20012 | , change, 2000-20012 

2000-2001° is 


36,530 
46,526 
47,638 
46,831 
47,726 
40,399 
53,829 
31,034 
39,192 
55,769 


46,204 
31,663 
37,848 
34,248 
38,748 
32,103 
31,952 
36,597 
40,599 
74,883 


28,381 
33,469 
30,218 
36,963 
38,720 
38,706 
48,716 
28,701 
26,981 
48,076 
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37,668 


42,222 
38,086 
32,807 
35,239 
44,216 
33,996 
34,855 
38,494 
29,293 
31,493 
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Labor 


21. 


Cameron, TX 
Collin, TX ...... er 
Dallas. TK. siiesccecvacvecs 


Denton, TX 
El Paso, TX ... 
Harris, TX 
Hidalgo, TX ... 
Jefferson, TX ... 
Lubbock, TX . 
Nueces, TX ... 
Tarrant, TX ... 
Travis, TX = 
Salt: Lake, UT ciccescissvecsssa0. 


Wah, WT ie cnccceimeneesecscerene 
Arlington, VA .... R 
Chesterfield, VA 
Fairfax, VA ....... 
Henrico, VA .. 
Norfolk, VA 
Richmond, VA...... 
Virginia Beach, VA .. 
Clark, WA . 
King, WA... 


Bierces WA jeer ccccecsce 
Snohomish, WA ae 
Spokane, WA... 
Kanawha, WV .. 
Brown, W1 ..... 

Dane, W1 .......... 
Milwaukee, WI . 
Waukesha, WI 


San Juan, PR 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. 


Force Data 


Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


counties 


County’ 


Spartanburg, SC ...........05 
Minnehaha, SD 
Davidson, TN .. 


See Notes on 


Statistics. 


? Percent changes were computed from 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for 
noneconomic county reclassifications. 


Employment 


117,262 
106,717 
434,006 
187,724 
203,470 
496,647 
655,195 
111,374 
181,007 
1,550,835 


122,552 
248,407 
1,864,100 
168,610 
118,764 
118,042 
143,470 
709,162 
534,861 
530,497 


143,423 


1,146,191 


238,600 
209,657 
190,057 
111,552 
141,950 
279,208 
522,022 
224,721 


324,791 


Current 


Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


3 Rankings for 
employment are based on the 249 counties that 


are comparable over the year. 


percent 


change 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Labor 


See 


Average annual pay 


Percent poten or 
change, | change, c ange, | 
2000-2001 2000-20012 2000-2001 


29 41 
11 3.5 
ay 1.9 
3 2.2 

6 2.2 
-5 4.2 
9 3.7 
2.1 Care 
5.7 2.0 
-6 dee 
9 §.1 

=12 3.1 
Lev 45 
eal 2.8 

-1.9 41 
Dat 11 

nif 4.3 
As) 52 
-7 9 
-A 32 
5 1.3 
x} 4.8 
“A 3.4 
2.7 241 
2.0 48 
8 441 
-7 4.0 
9 5.3 

al 3.0 
-9 -.6 

15 47 
-.3 3.6 

0 -1.5 
-.8 48 
-.3 3.5 
1.9 3.9 
-.8 2.9 

6 3.7 
-.5 441 


“ Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 


Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 


counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States. 


Employment status 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 | 2000 2001 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
Civilian labor force...........ssseseceeeeeeeeen eed 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
EMployeds sinc... sc crececceroestsessPtenecenees 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AQUIGUIRUT Gc ceccccseasesnenecsnesceeesnese ve 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............| 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 
Unemployed seccccsvssrcccssversee ceases 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate...........cceseeesey 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.8 
Notin the labor force...........-.ssccssssesesees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Total CMPlOYMENE. ::...s.ccessecscescencsneseossnas cee. 108,601 110,713 114,163 lranteh| 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,720 131,922 
Private: SECON. 2. trceesscetsanesnsccccenseoneenee cs 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,018 110,989 
(Goods Product Giercncsvsscesesscacecncssateee, 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,669 24,944 
Mining............ 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 565 
GOnStUGHON snccn. ce auenneee cannes eens 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,653 6,685 
Maintsfactuniing’.cccrse castteccveenncecntcceucees 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,473 17,695 
SENVIGE-DIOGUGIN Gs .-csesxcccssurireascsressanss | 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,051 106,978 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,031 7,065 
Wholesale trade ....:...ccesscassecsseesessoes | 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 6,947 6,776 
FRO tI PACE Fees oe creceeaarraatueesreeaentas sents 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,337 23,522 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,578 7,712 
SOWVIGOS Gcctetrcaiassanncset cao eaeeeeeeccnct 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,457 40,970 
KGOVERNIMONE. cc scecassys nerceessbe Gre Mrenn 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,702 20,933 
ROGST AL. feece--cascescncecannes 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 PATTALE 2,616 
SPARSE. ios ccaccetcecscccsschensnees 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,786 4,885 
MOG ea resesnasscostthcusspsttccoserenssenenees 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,139 13,432 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Private sector: 

AVETAGE WOOK NOUNS 5 .cscncconcasrtesrssasstacrstscereavnsazstee 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.57 10.83 ie 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.76 14.32 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:s:-:4 | 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.72 489.74 
Mining: 

Average weekly NOuls...........sssecoscsssssnsossssoeresceresee 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........0000+04 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.22 17.56 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:0::004 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 742.18 763.86 
Construction: 

AVerTage WEeKIY HOUTS 2. crnesacccascncerveacereesadasevontsoss | 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.34 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........20.0+0+4 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 720.76 
Manufacturing: | 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........cccesccsserseseeseeseseenerseess 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........cccesceseee4 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.37 14.83 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:..+++4 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 597.79 603.58 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average Weekly NOUrS.......:.csscesescssssssseessecssseessseees 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.4 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. a 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.21 16.79 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:::-ss++ 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 622.46 641.38 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOurs..........ssescssssssesseeseseesereeseee| 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........::c000-+ 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.59 15.22 15.86 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........::ss+e0e: 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.97 605.85 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.......ccccecseccssreserssssceseteeeeeesees 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. rend Tern ke 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.77 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........e-4 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.......:sscessessesceseeseeenseensees 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.4 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:.seeee 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.14 15.80 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 $12.15 529.24 551.10] 570.38 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUrS.......cscceseeeseeeteeeteeeteeeetees 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............- 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.93 14.67 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 455.51 479.71 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 i 2002 fe Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. June | Sept. anded paaad 
| Sept. 2002 
Civillan:workerSsots. ee eer eee 149.5] 150.6) 152.5} 155.6 156.8 158.4 159.9 161.3 0.9 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Winite-Collar WOMKEUSic.ccesecerweswacrcc-a-rearcsthasacsascessernsuecueeese-== 151.5] 152.5} 154.4) 157.7) 158.9 160.5} 162.1 163.5 9 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical...... ze 150.0 151.3 153.2 156.7 157.0 158.5 159.3 161.4 1.3 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial...........-.::.00+ 153.7 154.6 156.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 165.6 166.3 4 4.2 
Administrative support, including clerical...........-..:s:-++-] 151.8 152.8 15523 158.8 160.0 162.0 163.3 164.9 1.0 3.8 

Bitie=Collai WONK@MS... <.20svscexasesos-vcueseveccscsaeresenen-ndscccnestabseenci 145.6 146.5 148.2 151.1 152.0 153.7 155.1 156.4 8 3.5 

S@RVICS OCCU ATOMS: cvecescocxsttaveseas<cesutcenrouexcaucnes tervenes’crenee=) 148.5} 150.0} 152.0 155.0 156.9] 158.4) 159.4 161.3 ip2 44 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOdS=PKOGUICING xecerste cece steaesssesspcaestcsoses anserancette sepsis ca .| 148.0) 148.8) 150.7] 153.2 154.4 156.3 157-7) 158.7 =) 3.6 
MamtitacturtinGaecrseceecesarccerctcncttiseresmurecntepcerecencerneseceesere 148.7} 149.3} 151.3) 153.3) 154.6 156.6] 158.1 159.1 6 3.8 

Service-producing. rds eulOOe T5itea 153.0] 156.4] 157.6 159.1 160.7} 162.2 9 3.7 
SOU ViCe Ssacensscerees co sensosrte-creteencessceess uapesdanebvaneiFeprecesese snes 151.2} 152.4] 154.3) 158.1 159.0 160.2 161.1 163.2 1:3: 3.2 

HEIN SONVICESécsecsinssccessasocs cocersessyensssecesruches seen ctatacrereers 149.0] 150.7] 152.5} 156.7} 158.3} 160.5) 161.8 163.1 8 41 
HOSpitalShervcesesss-setecsecseeecessentte cecosasPoipeecenr esta ee 149351) dons 153.2) 158.2 160.0 162.3] 163.8 165.7 1.2 4.7 
Educational services 149.7 150.6 51.7 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4 161.6 of 3.5 
Piplicacministraton mesa rieees eee 146.9) 148.3} 150.6} 153.8) 155.2) 156.5) 157.5) 160.2 17 4.2 
NommieintfactsiiinG sescccevestecesvacconcvceeescsearterenetarshersesscatevecsacte 149.6] 150.7) 152.6 156.0| 157.2} 158.7) 160.2 161.7 9 3.7 
Private industry Workers, . «5 ....55.<<s-cse-0seseceeseratieanseartnaes 149.9 150.9 153.0 155.9 Sree 158.9 160.7 161.6 6 3.7 
EXClUding|Sal6s OCCUPATIONS .ccrescesversacsteeceseienceseneeseen ree 149.8} 150.9 153.0 156.0 157.2 159.0 160.5 161.6 off 3.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrKGMS\..cscccsssiesecsescesceceseceviseccencreteeussscsesncun 152.6 153.6) 1S5s0|— 1908.7, 160.1 161.9 163.8} 164.6 mo) 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations..............-- mel 152:9 154.1 156.5 159.6 160.9 162.8 164.3 165.3 6 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 152.2 153.7 156.3 159.2 160.3 161.5 162.5 153.6 aff 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 154.4 158:3 157.3 160.2 161.8 164.4 166.6 167.0 2 4.2 
SAlOS OCCUDAUOMS sanpemese er cre. cauterseerscensseanvcenceebceaesatereees 151.2 151.4 152.3 155.0 156.7 157.7 161.6 161.6 .0 4.3 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 152.3 153.4 156.1 159.5 160.8 162.8 164.2 165.6 9 3.8 
BIUe-CollaniWOnrk@nSicwcr-cse-cctvsoscvss(esmecossecrreavedetaascstestaxsge= 145.5 146.4 148.2 151.0 151.9 153.6 155.1 156.3 8 3.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 145.8 146.7 148.7 151.8 152.5 453.7 155.7 156.9 8 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 146.0 146.8 148.3 150.4 157-5 153.6 154.7 155.4 45} 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations............ 139.9 141.1 142.6 145.6 146.3 148.7 149.6 151.0 9 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers.... 149.4 150.4 152.2 154.9 156.5 158.7 159.9 161.4 9 4.2 
SOMVIGS OOCUDAWONS 5 acces 0s censesedstnarnesabenehisentewarexvonererande 146.6 148.1 150.0 152.6 154.8 156.4 157.4 159.0 1.0 4.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* a erty 148.4 149.5 151.4 154.3 155.5 15701 158.7 159.7 6 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-Pproducing. .....scceessseesees 147.9 148.8) 150.7} 153.1 154.4) 156.2 157.6 158.6 6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. fo UR 148.2 150.1 152.5 153.7 155.5 156.9 157.9 6 3.5 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS: = -screctepecssoserecatcerseeaster sneer TSA 151.9) 154.51) 15608) 1S8e1 160.1 161.9 162.9 6 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........:c:seseeeseseesetersenseesed 149.6} 150.5} 153.0; 155.3} 156.5) 158.4) 160.2} 161.1 6 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations......... | 145.8 146.8 148.2 150.8 151.9 153.6 154.8 155.9 af 3.4 
Construction.... 145.1 146.7 148.2 151.7 153.0 154.1 155.2 156.3 if 3.0 
Manufacturing... -| 148.7) 149.3] 151.3) 153.3) 154.6] 156.6) 158.1 159.1 6 3.8 
White-collanOCcupations iiieernsscceessouccenseatcstncssnssctaresos 151.4 151.5 154.2 156.0 156.9 159.1 161.1 162.2 Th 4.0 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS............ssccescssstseserceseeeed 149.3 149.7 Teen 153.8 154.7 156.7 158.6 159.6 6 3.8 
Blue-collar occupations......... 1 146.7) 147.8 149.1 TSTS 5227, 154.6 155.8 156.7 6 3.6 
Durables.... | 149.4) 150.1 151.8} 154.0} 155.3) 156.9] 158.3} 158.9 4 3.2 
NONGUMADIOS Sci: sasccessecs cetiacseucrsnsnievaasists tee, saratinesetsceiby 147.5] 147.7} 150.4} 152.0 153.2 156.0} 157.5] 159.2 11 47 
SOLVICS=PLOGUCHVGiressanecnisnrtessecereseeceervecuasvevcerces?erenersasesa 150.6} 151.7) 153.8) 156.9) 158.2} 159.9} 161.8) 162.7 6 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 151.1 152.2 154.6 157.8; 159.0 160.9 162.4 163.5 of 3.6 
White-collar occupations.......... 1) 152:6 153.7] 155.8] 159.0 160.3} 162.1 164.0 164.7 4 3.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:csseesseeeeeseeeeceeeeeeed 153.9 155; 157.5 160.9 162.2 164.1 165.6 166.5 ES 3.5 
BIWe-COllar OCCUPATIONS s. .c.cescsseasercrecacneorsovessonseessrecensiss 144.5 145.3 147.7 150.9 151.4 153.2 155.2 156.6 9 3.8 
Service occupations | 146.3 147.9 149.6 152.2 154.2 155.9 157.0 158.5 1.0 44 
Transportation and public UtilitieS......... ce eeeeeeeeeeeee! 147.4 148.3 150:5| 153:5) 155.5 157.3 158.9 160.8 1.2 4.8 
Transportation wed 142.8 143.9 145.4 148.2 151.1 152.5 153.9 155.4 1.0 4.9 
Publictutiitios....cae teeta me eae 153.5} 154.1] 157.3} 160.7| 161.5} 163.9] 165.5| 168.2 1.6 4.7 
GOmimuUniGAatOns ate escaccscseccats-taccen-ee ffveererserse Bi rasosedl 153.9 154.7 158.3 162.8 163.4 166.0 166.1 169.0 lied 3.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services peri) utey2<) 153.4 156.0 158.1 159.1 161.3 164.8 167.2 1.5 5.8 
Wholesale and retail trade...........ccccsccssseeiveee! 148.3] 149.4) 151.0] 153.7) 155.5! 156.5 159.5} 159.6 ail 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS...........::scceeceeseeceseecesee ceed 149.6 150.6 152.6 155.4 Ahoy fal 157.5 160.0 160.3 4 3.2 
WhOleSaIG WAdG recess. nescccvercecanvsscnccsnssvecscacesenseccunor enters 152.1 154.4 155-1 158.6 159.5 161.9 166.3 165.9 =.2 46 
EXxcluding!SaleS/OCOUPAtlONS .i:.<ccsesexsssr-cdeceecccacccessrysy 152.7 154.9 156.9 160.0 160.6 162.3 164.4 166.1 1.0 3.8 
Retail trade | 146.2) 146.6) 148.7} 150.9 153.2) 153.5) 155.6 156.0 3 3.4 
General merchandise stores 142.2) 144.4) 147.3) 149.7) 150.9} 152.4) 154.2] 156.1 1.2 4.3 
Food stores 143.4] 144.5] 146.1] 149.7] 151.7] 152.9] 154.5] 156.3 ie 4.4 

_L mez | = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 | 2001 2002 Percent change 
al 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. SINCE eh |eie momne 
ended ended 
Sept. 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........cccccescecceseeseees 155.2 155.7 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 165.2 167.3| 168.0 0.4 4.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .......ccccccccencseccecescearensyss 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 171.3 172.1 {53 4.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 2 5.2 
Insurance.. 154.8; 155.2} 157.6; 159.3) 159.9} 161.3} 164.0} 166.1 167.1 6 4.5 
Services............ 152.9} 154.1 156.5; 157.8; 160.0} 161.0; 162.6) 163.7) 164.9 il Soil 
BusineSs:S@rviGes: .<.--:.sssccccccnesracacserts 157.5| 158.4; 160.5} 163.0) 165.2} 166.2) 166.3) 166.6] 167.2 4 1.2 
PHOGRIE SOEVIGOS. <. cinancens-ccaestnccnavsuacnoeb ye SH 149.0 150.6 152.7 154.7 156.8 158.4 160.6 162.0 163.2 ue 41 
FROSDDITES Hoc ccacsccsnasscercveveatavecvastnaceassectecncrcessnseereataccurs 149.2 151.1 153.5} 155.9) 158.4; 160.3) 162.8) 164.5] 166.2 1.0 4.9 
Educational Services.........ccsseseseeseeremecneeeey 158.8} 159.9] 162.3] 162.6] 166.4/ 167.6] 168.5] 169.0) 173.5 PATE 4.3 
Colleges, and UNIVOTSINGS:.ccccc.ccscasscccssvccascounsescvastcnses 158.6; 159.2; 162.2; 162.6; 166.2} 167.5) 168.1 168.4; 172.0 24 3.5 
NOnmanuifactaring:c coe scscattcccasostissseestscceeatereeoeesate 150.0; 151.1 153.1 154.7) 156.3) 157.6) 159.3) 161.1 162.0 6 3.6 
Whiite-Collar, WOTK ONS: 5. 5. < to cececesscecccsneuecuasonsncccanvenceensven 152.6; 153.7} 155.8; 157.5} 159.0} 160.5) 162.2} 164.1 164.8 4 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 166.6 5 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations... «| 143.9; 144.8) 146.9} 148.1 150.2} 150.6) 152.2) 154.0) 155.4 9 3.5 
DEEWICS OCCUPATIONS: «so cavarac cxncs.cestuedacnsstassacneuseesnsetios * 146.3) 147.8; 149.5} 150.7) 152.1 154.1 155.9} 156.9} 158.4 1.0 41 
State and local government WOFKESS.............cccsesceeeeseeeeeeees 147.8 148.9 150.3 151.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7 160.1 ea 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WHS CONSE WOEREES oo z2 occa -vr einai onkccntscen scansasasictonsvratenssrae 147.3} 148.3] 149.5} 150.4) 153.7} 154.4) 155.2] 155.7] 159.3 2:3 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical...... 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 154.1 158.1 2.6 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 157.6 159.5 159.6 162.3 1.6 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical... = 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 161.0 1.9 4.4 

EUUS=COMAN WORKIN S i 05c scoressconsesoaasvens senna stvondsey eversdncnanessacs 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.0 151.5 153.2 154.0 154.7 158.4 2.4 4.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SEP WISE Sis ae cnssosaucesesnsecstssunsenspesecavasssceuesparacecessexatwappessceeense 148.0 148.9} 149.9] 150.6) 154.4) 154.9) 155.5} 155.9) 159.7 2.4 3.4 
Services excluding schools” x REET, Doi con ete OR 147.6} 148.8; 150.1 151.9) 154.5) 156.1 157.9] 158.7} 161.0 1.4 4.2 
Health services............--. 150.0 151.6} 152.1 154.4) 157.1 158.5} 160.4) 161.4) 163.5 1.3 41 
Hospitals............ 150.7; 152.0; 152.2} 154.7) 157.4} 159.1 160.7} 161.8} 164.1 1.4 4.3 
Educational services 147.9; 148.7} 149.6) 150.1 154.1 154.5} 154.8) 155.1 159.2 2.6 3.3 
SOOONS eae csesves sacs vacsssanenaspasvacessnaidssesssatesoscesevcevanisariy 148.2 149.0} 149.9) 150.5) 154.4) 154.8) 155.1 155.4) 159.6 aye 3.4 
Elementary and SCCONGALY...........csscceceeseeseeseeeseeees 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 152.8 153.1 153.4) 153.6 S727; ai 3.2 
Colleges and UNiVErSItieS.............eeceeeeseeseeeeeeeeneees 150.5} 151.7} 153.7; 154.3} 153.8} 159.6) 160.0} 160.4} 164.7 PAA 3.6 
Public administration’ .o..cccccccsccccccccssssccccccsesssssssssssssceeseis 146.9) 148.3] 150.6] 151.9} 151.9] 155.2} 156.5) _157.9| _ 160.2 1.7 4.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


* Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series oo ended ended 
| Sept. 2002 
Civilian workers’ SP REIS EPEC OT SECC ONE YW OEE CELE. EDET IL HOCPEERDCOEELE NY 147.0 147.9 149.5 150.8 a 153.4 154.8 156.1 157.2 0.7 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrKEIS........-s.c-cssescecssosssrsssetnsessacensscessasnoeessons ! 150.2} 151.7] 153.1 154.5} 155.6; 157.0] 158.4 159.6 8 3.3 
Professional specialty and teChniCal..........seeeseeeeceseeess : 149.6 ASA 152.- 154.2 155.1 155.6 156.2 158.0 1.2 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 152.4] 154.0} 155.8} 156.7} 158.1 160.7} 162.6 163.5 6 4.3 
Administrative support, including Clerical.........-. sees 149.6 151.6 152,7 154.6 155.7 157.3 158.4 159.6 8 3.2 

Blue-Collar WOrKEIS.........-scsscercssecsssessnscesssesserscenesereneonsescel i 142.9 144.7 146.0 147.6 148.5 149.7 151.0 151.9 6 2.9 

Service OCCUPATIONS.........-ececssesessercscssensssnccassescsracsenensnees E 147.1 148.6] 149.7) 151.2) 153.0 154.2| 155.1 ‘56.2 if 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOAS-OrOGMICIING leceecescueseese-oseccncesasuceausuadavey<necesneeneareavese=onn 144.3| 145.3] 147.0] 147.6] 149.5) 150.5} 151.8) 153.1 153.9 5 2.9 
Manufacturing...... | 145.7] 146.5) 148.5} 150.0] 150.7} 151.7) 153.1 154.5| 155.4 6 3.1 

S@nViCes NK OGUICHNO fees cearscxeessavessncacesorsecssnvassrvarenvneren : 148.0| 148.9} 150.5} 151.7| 153.4] 154.5) 155.9] 157.2 156.4 8 3.3 
SST VIC OS pssmtseeceesacerce tise coectececeranns soraane sceeeuceaseeg | 149.9} 151.0} 152.6} 153.6; 156.2} 157.1 158.1 158.8 160.7 1.2 2.9 

Health services... e 146.7 148.3 149.8 151.8 153.7 155.5 157.3 158.5 159.6 aif 3.8 
Hos pitalSesetecesestencnetcmccce sncccreserenectenseataruenssareveeeereearcee 145.6] 147.3) 148.8] 151.2 15.5| 155.5] 157.2} 158.6) 160.3 1.1 4.4 
EdticationaliSGrViC@S:...c21..scsseccstoseceseecocssnrvvacvaneccsnenecersoed 148.9 149.6) 150.5 151.0) 154.6 155.1 155.3 155.6 2.4 3.0 
Public administration® a! 146.1 147.6] 148.7} 150.3} 151.6] 152.5) 153.4 154.8 9 3.0 
NONMMANUFACTUTING........2ecccceeeeeerecssseetreeseeceneeseseecsssenscneaees c 148.1 149.7 149.7 152.6 153.8 155.0 156.4 157.5 4 3:2 
Private industry WOrKEIS...............-cecccceseeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeres 146.8 147.7) 149.4 150.9 152.1 153.3: 154.7 156.3 157.0 4 3.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS...........:eeeseseeeeteeseseteeeeereees 146.5 147.6 149.5 150.8 152.2 153.3 154.9 156.1 157.0 6 3.2 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collare WOrKOrSicscesecssrcssesenesesesrsrevcsersescesccrecsosnesvarsens 149.7) 150.6] 152.3) 153.8) 154.8) 156.1 157.7| 159.4) 160.0 4 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS. ........:eceeeseereeeee .| 149.9 151.1 153.0 154.4] 155.7) 156.9 158.6 160.0 169.8 Be} 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 148.6 150.2} 152.1 153.2| 154.8 155.9 156.7 157.4 158.2 aS) 2.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 152.3 153.0 154.7 156.5} 157.2 158.6 161.3} 163.6 164.3 4 4.5 
Sales OCCUPALIONS......eccccesseeccssesssstssssseessssesssseessseeeneeee] 149.0] 148.7] 149.2] 151.5) 151.2} 152.6) 153.6) 157.0 156.9 -A 3.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 149.1 150.1 152.3 153.6 155.3 156.5 158.2 159.2 160.3 4 3:2 
BIUG-CONAl WOPKENS ..\..2-0s.c0ccssoeuessoteenncuspoaccoressnspecsracctsesvoncl 141.9 142.8 144.6 145.9 147.5 148.3 149.6 150.9 a SEY 5 2.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations......., 142.0 142.8) 144.6 145.7| 147.7 148,4 149.2 151.0 151.8 BS) 2.8 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 142.9 143.7 145.6 146.9 148.1 149.0 150.5 151.6 152.0 3 2.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 136.5) 137.6} 139.5} 140.7) 142.1 142.8) 144.8) 145.2) 146.3 8 3.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 145.0 146.2} 148.0 149.8] 151.0} 152.4 154.2 155.1 156.0 6 3.3 
SOIMICS OCCU AMONG: crete nreckcestsscevacsschercerstercsracevasueesitert 143.5 144.9 146.4 147.5 148.7) 150.6 152.0 152.8 153.9 Wh 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® eihetagsaeasacer 145.0 146.0 147.7 149.0 150.3 151.5 152.7 154.0 154.7 5 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOS= PLOGUGINGseccrncs=cceecenesat=tetanasneterasensspeetrtieertreesee=saeee 144.3] 145.2) 147.0) 148.6) 149.5) 150.5} 151.7) 153.1 153.9 a5) 2.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........csceseseereseeeeeeeeeeseeey 143.4] 144.6] 146.3) 147.8} 148.7} 149.7) 150.9) 152.2 153.0 5 2.9 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ....:.1....00:cesersssesescoreestesvacserorel 147.9| 148.7} 150.5) 152.3} 152.6] 153.6] 155.0) 156.6 157.9 6 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations se 146.0 147.2 148.9 150.5 150.8) 151.7 152.9 154.5 155.4 6 3.1 
Ble-collan OcclipatlonSenccsaresccweserttnaccaceevsneresetnensenesst 142.0} 143.1 144.7| 146.1 147.4) 148.4) 149.6] 150.7) 151.5 a3) 2.8 
COMS MUCH OM scree rtrectenvcrcettisspenencversceseeccsrersectcnensenreestsrs 139.4] 140.7) 142.1 143.9) 145.1 146.3) 147.0] 148.2) 149.0 5 2.7 
Manufacturing...........-. «| 145.7] 146.5} 148.5} 150.0} 150.7) 151.7] 153.1 154.4] 155.4 6 3.1 
White-collar occupations...... sll ICES) Rashi te! 152.7) 152.8) 153.3) 154.9); 156.6) 157.7 vf 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations «| 146.6 147.5} 149.9} 150.5} 150.5) 151.0); 152.3) 153.9] 155.0 cif 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations........ ee 143.4 144.6 146.4 147.8) 149.1 150.3 1WS1.7)" 52:8 153.5 5 3.0 
Durables....... as 146.1 147.3] 149.0} 150.5} 151.5} 151.7) 153.9) 155.3) 156.0 5 3.0 
NONGUPADISS |. ccecsdscevc. scesesrecencccsssccenscccvorsccusecosseescseasecate 145.0} 145.4] 147.5} 149.0} 149.3} 153.9 151-9)" 15331 154.4 8 3.4 
SGIVICG-DLOGUGHIGyecyecseencectacsenrsccetcacncorsextenssnescarhnenenracectnes 147.9] 148.9) 150.5] 151.9] 153.2; 151.9) 156.1 157.7| 158.4 A 3.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS.........:sssesceeseereeseeeerereed 148.3} 149.4) 151.3} 152.6] 154.2} 156.1 157.2] 158.5) 159.3 5 3.3 
White-collar OCCUDALIONS 2 <cceccqcececunsctse-seotsseceerstrascescssees 150:0] 150:9) 152.5] 154.0) 155.2) 157.2) 158.2) 1§9:9 160.5 4 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations | 152 152.3} 154.3 155.6 Stee 158.2 160.4 161.6 162.5 6 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations....... wef 141.6) 142.2) 144.3) 145.3) 147.5) 148.1 149.4) 151.1 151.8 5 2.9 
Service occupations......... 143.5 144.8) 146.1 147.2 148.4 149.4 151.6 152.4 153.5 ae 3.4 
Transportation and public utilities. | 141.38) 142.3) 143.7] 145.7) 146.7) 149.2] 150.5) 152.1 153.4 9 4.6 
Transportation... 137.4] 138.6) 139.8) 141.6) 142.6) 145.7] 147.4] 148.6 149.6 otf 4.9 
Public utilities... wf 146.4) 147.1 148.7; 151.0} 152.0} 153.6) 154.3) 156.4) 158.2 tee 41 
GOmMMNUNI CATON Since ccssresesvesncssessey «| 146.7] 147.4) 149.2) 151.8) 153.3] 155.2) 155.3) 157.1 159.6 1.6 41 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 145.9 146.6) 148.1 149.9 150.4] 151.7 153.0 155.5 156.5 6 44 
Wholesale and retail trade... see 146.4 147.4 148.4 150.1 150.6 152.1 153.0 155.7 155.5 -1 SB} 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.........ccescseceseeeerserteseeees 148.2 149.0 150.7 151.9 153.1 - - - = ee a 
Wholesale trades: vcccccecsccscsvsncctsscasseccsessevacsetearccvecreraarded 149.6} 151.6] 151.6] 154.5) 154.1 154.8) 157.2) 161.3) 160.4 —6 44 
Excluding sales occupations... --| 151.3] 153.2{ 154.9] 156.5} 157.4] 157.9) 159.4) 161.2} 162.6 9 3.3 

RG tall trades. ssccccccsevaseucecvesvseeatensvansecntseesanecrarsansysoarechnes 144.8} 145.2} 146.9) 147.8) 148.8) 150.7] 150.9} 152.7] 152.9 al 2.8 
General merchandise Stores. .......::.scecesseseeseestseeeeeeed 139.7 142.2) 143.8 145.5] 145.7] 146.5 147.9 148.9 150.1 8 3.0 
FOOdIStONGS 2: ctvecsisessccvevsassvsvives Wishicasvaatinciveceenmiitevees 140.2) 141.6] 143.3) 144.5 145.7] 146.7 148.0) 148.9) 150.1 8 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100} 


a es a eee ee 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2002 
Finance, insurance, And Tealiestate ss ciccsancssscvarsccocuntes 151.7 1S1.7. 153.9 154.6 155.8 156.0 160.3 162.0} 162.4 0.2 4.2 
Excluding sales OcCupationsS.........cccccceseeeeereereee] 153.3 154.1 156.6 157.6 159.1 159.1 164.5 165.7 166.1 ne. 4.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 165.0 165.7 169.4 170.8 Uisie Wiles 181.2 182.8 182.7 —1 5.5 
Insurance. peiwcsnununtensncncnna cacy 150.7; 150.8) 152.4) 153.3) 153.6) 155.0) 157.1 158.6} 159.6 6 3.9 
Services..........60. mi 150.6 151.8 153.8 155.0 ST 158.2 159.5 160.3 161.5 af 2.8 
BUSIRGSS SOIVICES  acoctees meer Gorec cease aac ire 155.3 156.0 158.2 160.8 162.8 163.7 164.0 164.0 164.6 4 ta 
FiG@alit SQRVIGOS setces Joxcccsasnccranns-ancuh ote crabeewony cnussacktonseene ne 146.6 148.1 149.8 151.8 153.6 155.4 157.3 158.4 159.9 iA 3.8 
Hospitals............. 144.9; 146.8) 148.5) 151.0; 153.3) 155.4) 157.1 158.6; 160.2 1.0 4.5 
Educational services. : 153.4} 154.3) 155.4) 156.1 159.6] 160.5} 161.2} 161.2} 165.2 25 3.5 
Colleges and universities.............sssssesseeesnsesesseesnsees 152.5] 152.9] 154.1) 155.0] 158.4) 159.6] 159.9} 159.9] 163.1 2.0 3.0 
NON Ma NUAGHUNING: 5. sss.cc cA. casdeseeeneerea-terethees taaence 146.9 147.9 149.5 150.9 152.2 153.5 155.0 156.5 157.2 4 3.3 
White-collar: WOrkOrssc.. 5.2: <itice.c, ssdseSossedspidesumaeatnanecnsene 149.6 150.6 152.3 153.8 155.0 156.4 158.0 159.6 160.2 4 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. .........ccccesceseseeeeeeeeeee] 150.7 151.9] 153.9} 155.3) 156.9} 158.3) 160.1 161.3) 162.1 20 3.3 
Blue-collar occupations......... Seaneeracsreras 140.3 140.9 142.8 143.9 145.8 146.4 147.5 149.0 149.8 Ro) nl 
SOKVICE OCCUDAHONS | inn. n ses cnncsnssscveconrvcosaveunvoseustseensescs|ie T4Gi4 144.7 146.0 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4 152:3 153.4 af Ho) 
State and local government WOFKESS........c0-eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees| 147.2 148.3) 150.2}; 151.2) 154.3) 155.2) 156.1 156.7| 160.1 1.8 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Whiite-collar WOrK Orsi is. csics dics ccvesnconsscatvccsacescaccsepoctervavccaadan 147.1 148.0 149.0 149.8 152.7, 153.3 153.9 154.4 157.4 1.9 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical..............:cccesseeeeeeee 147.4 148.2 149.1 149.8 153.0 153.4 153.6 154.1 157.5 7x72 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. -| 147.3 148.8) 150.1 151.5) 153.9) 155.1 156.6 156.8) 159.0 1.4 3.3 
Administrative support, including clerical.............:0004 145.0 146.2 147.0 147.6 149.8 150.9 151.9 152.8 155.1 1.5 3.5 

BIMIG-GOMNAT WOMKOIS  ossacasarsesosin¥-nencarenuncevansoassuceracasssseiesenol mL 4Oc9) 145.1 146.0 146.5 149.1 150.8 151.6 152.1 154.5 1.6 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SUNS sateay decee neictedcv ace cenis te enupasucocvucereshenenbicnsvenendenen 147.9 148.7 149.5 150.2 153.7 154.2 154.6 155.0 158.4 22 3.1 
Services excluding schools* Ee awaneexesevee oy ese onedaenextec aa 146.7 147.9 149.1 150.7 153.2 154.9 156.7 157.3 159.1 tsi 3.9 
ENG GAET SOBVIGES 5 casas cece ccnenssnenncessercsesncatans csetiscaneancuscscers 147.7; 149.3) 149.9) 151.9) 154.2) 155.8) 157.8) 158.6] 160.5 ile 44 
Hospitals a 147.7 149.2 149.5 151.8 154.2 155.7 157.7 158.8 160.6 1.1 4.2 
Educational SGRVICOS, oy. cisccscacsesvainccsskecascdesessaccussacsossved 148.0; 148.7] 149.5; 150.0; 153.6; 154.0} 154.2; 154.5) 158.1 2.3 2.9 
SSCTIOIS soos erent dceen can canons caunetoondeessnec cosseucussenasiceaced 148.1 148.9 149.7 150.2 153.8 154.1 154.3 154.6 158.3 2.4 2.9 
Elementary and secondary.. 147.9 148.5 149.0 149.5 152.8 153.1 153.4 153.6 157.4 2.5 3.0 
Colleges and universities... <s 148.3 149.5 151.4 151.8 156.5 156.7 156.8 157.3 160.7 2.2 uh 

Public administration? ........ccccsscssesscssssseesssesvessssssseeseesveesee 144.6) 146.1 147.6] 148.7; 150.3) 151.6} 152.5} 153.4; 154.8 9 3.0 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100) 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 2002 
Private INGUStIY WOFKELS..........--:scessssecsesrsreetcereeeteesesnsensenee 157.5 158.6 161.5 163.2 165.2 166.7 169.3 171.6 173.1 0.9 4.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-Collar WOrKEIS.....0..ccccscessecstceecessensesesseeeaeeasensteaseean ers 160.4 161.5 165.2 167.4 169.5 Ale 173.5 gon 177.2 6 4.5 
Blue-Collar WOrKESS........:csccecesseecesseceereecseecsseeaeeeessesesesserees 1 153.1 154.1 oS.) 156.7 158.3 159.2 162.2 164.0 166.2 1.3 5.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING.....:sseecsesecseesecesensseaeceseasestensesesaseascneeesenens 155.7 156.2 158.5 159.6 160.8 162.6 165.8 167.4 168.8 8 5.0 
Service-ProducinG.........sseeeeeee ol 157.9 159.4 162.6 164.6 167.1 168.4 170.7 173.3 174.9 9 47 
Manufacturing: -<<:...scsctssevese-=s- -| 164.9 154.8 157.1 157.9 158.5 160.4 163.7 165.5 166.8 8 5.2 
Nonmanufacturing... 158.1 159.7 162.9 164.9 167.4 168.6 171.1 173:5| 1175.2 1.0 47 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 
2000 2001 2002 Percent change 


3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 2002 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MVNO sos creo nc ba acre cta vv cecpnacsene>saun cevsvanexacancehassuacosespsbeccdaer 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 1.2 47 
Goods-producing... i 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 1.0 3.7 
SYe AV Lotsss 0) dove LV (ct a Ye Memes necher access ceaetcer cern reece eee POAT PRCEERSOXE 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 151.2 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 KS) 5.8 
MaimuifactuninGeetecesceseccs cscsscecesteactuvsecesccenscveasesacoracernaresctans 147.1 147.4] 147.9] 148.8} 149.9) 151.4 153.4) 154.6] 155.9 8 4.0 
INO PATE ACTING oss ns ses vases nc cca ces cr shsnetcesps coasecacernoe seis 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 151.1 153.5 155.0 156.6 158.6 1.4 §.1 

NONMIOM Nosecresereises ce ccetearsvag ca sseetestctrens 0s dun cucestcs<aireusseotucearcsawane 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 tS) 3.6 
GOODS POTEICUNG aoc cscnctetas a cancers cance suns cove duentenpecnstanes presse 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 55:3 Si-2 158.6 159.5 6 3.6 
SQtVICO= DK OGUOWVG 055 ies cccsuwngscevenosersnmanasereveunapshs cnnucuadaigestenuun 151.2 152.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 162.2 162.9 4 3.4 
Manufacturing........ | 149.2 149.9 152.4 753.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 6 3.7 
NON MANULACTUNING ie. csscsnessnercenssceeces eater rsaes corse sense eeemeecs lace 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 4 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 A 3.4 
147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 8 3.5 
152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 6 3.9 
150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 6 3.9 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitanjaroasire....<.ss--c:-ccoaseasnntesozscenu-)nccvenracceseeceseaecseceest 150.1 151.0 1S3a1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 6 3.7 
CUBE Sse oe wcrc ses aye pons cane vesrkpn can semen Coen ance in en aetna 148.8 150.3 1$2:7 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 9 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UNNIOM Gs secrsy ccceoneaereonenenenvanies onserinrsus nnn aries ynnsuawchvueduncbanaeiny conenblasve 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 1.0 4.3 
Goods-producing... 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 9 3.2 
Service-producing. 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 151.4 152.9 1.0 §.2 
Manufacturing.... ! 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.0 9 3.3 
Nonmamuliactuiningicess.c.ctrccceccrynrs-ouscracscsattovetcrrstesicrntereseccs) 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 149.6 oil 1.0 47 

FRCHIDLN DION co co2s eects ccucxaass ac ndde sacecasdaxs ota, not tans temanads FCURESE SEE epeeonae 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 A 3.1 
Goods-producing... 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 152.1 153.5 154.8 155.5 4) 2.9 
Service-producing. 148.7 149.6 151.4 152.7 154.1 155.1 156.7 158.3 158.9 4 3.1 
Manufacturing........ Pll ace 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 163.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 4 3.0 
NOMMANUfACHUIIIN GS =. <scscccsccsnccce ceccsusesos cvoecacesereaczacccuysestenees 148.0 148.9 150.7 162.0} 153.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 4 3.1 

Workers, by region’ 
145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 1517 153.5 154.9 154.9 Al 3.0 
145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 151.2 fo2s5 153.6 154.7 at 3.0 
148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157.1 1§8:5 159.2 4 3.6 
148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 4 3.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas c 4 3.3 
Other areas........... : : ay; 


1 


The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item | 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
=r = 1 
Scope of survey (in QO0'S).............cccesecseeeeceeseccees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With medical care 20,711} 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance acta 20,498 | 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 12s 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Daidilunchitime=: sett... secre ote 10) 9 9 10 ih 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day......csceccescesceseeevesseesen. a 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 =| = 
Paid reste socseeccscnteeaceoree ee eee wrench comes TAs) 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 a - 
Average minutes per day....ccccsesssscssssseeeeeeeeen =| 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 i = 
Paid funeral leave..........cccsscseessssessesececeseesesseee = “= = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence........ ae - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3:3) 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paicitiolldays?.s.cc.c- cccaccdecvce a 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average Gays Per Year..............eeeseeeseeeeeeeeeneees | 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paidipersonal lsaveic:-cccse Acaceccscestscxs oocestccuoec cs | 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
AWerage Gays per Oars. ..2....<scssssoncaavsccacescacs | - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3 3.3 3.5 
IPN MCRAION NE eo nace cs «ke pp eee c antaciNen pore cen aa ss 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Pail Sick Jeane We eesese rene ween eae 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave. : -|* - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave.. S - - - - 16 18 26 §3 7 
Unpaid farnily leave: 2. 2 -c8-cccccccecees ecw nsec oes | H 84 93 


Insurance plans 


Participants in medical care plans............22..2.....00 | 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | 


Frome healthy Cares. a5 5 rasetsasnanceactaseseessacd - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities... a 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
EMYVSICAD OSI cocoa cen edacckevevacsstesenccvanracccsouvene - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOME COVEN AGG = eas cwcenvaeces cece sesacdectacocenustertavessceess 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution. - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage................... ae 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MONINly CONUIDUTION..............----+-e eee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...................02.55 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WSR EING 5 oof vin ve cacyvecconsvdiee lanssnocaspsseuveraccanses 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benofits..................cececenssceeeees 4 - - - 10 8 % 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available.....................6...20c00e - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUFANCE DIANS 2525-0 ,accecsspevescve'sowecusaseecs cuasanceas 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
WISUFANRCE DIAN os ccsscscvesscacedapsssresveonscexsssasacnacesace | 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 my =) 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. a = 2 i = =e zs =| 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirernent prior to Age 65.........cececeeeseee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available.................cceceeeeeseeeee 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.................. a | 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BYLANQOMOMS 22 c- cep ce ccerneccancceseesseaonsaueasesvedssacuedaend - - - 33 36 41 a6 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible DeMetits Plan: .-.: <<... <<ss<vsanssasesespaneenersceve - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts - - - b) 12 23 36 52 se 32 


Premium conversion plans.. = 2 
The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and _fits at less than full pay. 

accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only ? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 

plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 

terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 

on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
Bode SN ANU IE RS AS i Ad ee Lio fee AM AEE Ee ee eee eS 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
7 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 in 1992 | 1994 
Scope iofisunvey(IiniOO0!S). ric ccccnceecereeccessen-eecnsts 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
Wah medical care Posy caeestc esa ooadenensstatereaseceucsuas: 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
WithilifelimSUranCes.c. ...casze-cceveveatestecnshapeseesers 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan....................cescseeeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PPENUIUTGN TWIG Sc coraes sand ncsa sa race inseeenneee nants 8 9 - - A 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day............-scceeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 37 or - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time ae 48 49 - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day............ccceseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid fUumeralilSAVG ces ecacses-sesenceer sucess ccdeseeveemtct 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per OCCUITENCE............ccceeeee secre 2.9 3.0) 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3:7 3.7 
Paid Noliday Sime socccaccses;ezecsceev ces eaesmes wemeceereeers 84 82 82 80 81 74 1h) 73 
10.9 13.6 142 11.5 
Average days per year' 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 
Paid personal leave....... 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year. : 28 2.6 26 3.0 27 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid WaCAatiOnSier.<--ca-ccsa-ceset-aenencesseeraersxeeceeere os 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paidisickleaveienusc semen eee meen prec 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
WD ERO AVE ee oe correct casi cence vacst-seusscraiaastves i 18 - - 57 $1 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave. ..ovsccccscnewscnesscrersepeanaernouel 8 ii - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid) familVt@aVOr cece: c-cceecuaeacunasoseot-enteancans - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..................:00028 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home: Wealth Carat 8 gucsacacces cess sssewersasscneseas 79 80 - - 7E 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities................-sccceseeeenseeeenes 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physicali@xanccccsssscee.cssesecess.sctastus,cevearecsseeecu 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOl COVE BIG ooo aca passeciccanevbsevsetschasecansn cvassanaed 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution..................0es000- $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Fann COVOTAGON. cesvacnceacvatevacccscasasazeenkewaszccaael 67 73 76 75 Al 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution..........0...0..00.00e0e $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans....................066-4 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
ISURANNCOs arcccen stan onacvsveanvestseeaustecrcteecnese etree coaed 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits................:00scceeeeeseeeeeed 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available..................ceecsseeeeees 19 25 20 iS) 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
MISUT ANOS DIQNIG ora asters toss ccocsvensderessgucsrevesventird 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WISUPENICS PIAS «oe sacs ga deevsistcs wcpeesaaserscaucuwetcesavnesd 6 26 26 zt 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. x pe = 29 e es ~ z 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........cccccceeeeee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available..................ccseseeeeeeeeed 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............., 4 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.................-. 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans... 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AULANGOMOMNS oe ce ox cn cscceussvscntversmacieuaersserccorcectontecree 7 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits; planSs.-,-.<cccstssecsasestcevcsecevacessece, 1 2 3 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °...........ccccccccseesseeeeseee 50 64 
Premium conversion plans 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

® The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2001 2002” 
Measure + > 
2000 | 2001 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb | Mar | Apr | May | June/| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
T T 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period..............:..0eceeeees 39 29 1 e} 2 0 1 1 2 3 1 3 1 3 0 

In effect during period..............:0. 40 30 4 1 2 1 2 1 3 5 3 4 3 3 2 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 394 99 24.9 0 6.0 0 125) 2.9 44 5.1 15 6.7 3.5 13.7 0 

In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 29.0 1.6 6.0 1.0 Px) 2.9 7.0 9.2 53 8.2 6.2 Ie! 12.3 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).................0.... 20,419 1,151 316.4 11.2 55.0 21.0 9.0 43.5 80.7 138.2 36.0 54.0 50.6 39.3 128.6 

Percent of estimated working time... -06 00 01 (2 () ,00 ,00 ,00 ,00 .00 00 -00 .00 .00 .00 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54—56. 


2 Less than 0.005. 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 | 2001 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
FP CT ko Bien sentry epee eet Beane hereon yeresc cee acme 172.2 177.1 RETA arWee NN GlRdseray  ilrereni| 177.8} 178.8] 179.8] 179.8) 179.9} 180.1 180.7} 181.0} 181.0 
All items (1967 = 100) Prone har pete 515.8 530.4} 532.2] 531.3] 5292.0] 530.6) 532.7) 535.5] 538.6] 538.5) 538.9) 539.5 641.2} 542.1 543.2 
FOOd ANd DOVEPAGES...........c2sscccssssasscsenesneeseseseenene ees 168.4 173.6] 175.3] 175.2| 175.2] 176.2} 176.4 176.6} 176.7} 176.4 176.4 176.6] 176.6} 176.9} 177.1 
ORE reece tira tera oceeps vrs ateese wtsencemrvenastinnts 167.8 173.1 174.9] 174.6] 174.7| 175.8) 175.9) 176.1 176.2| 175.8} 175.8] 176.0} 176.0} 176.4 176.5 
Food at NOME.......cse0sccvseseenerrese P 167.9 173.4 175.2) 174.7] 174.7] 176.2} 176.0} 176.3) 176.4 175.5} 175.0 175.2] 174.9} 175.2} 175.1 
188.3 493.8} 195.2} 194.9] 195.3] 196.7} 197.6} 197.0) 198.1 198.2 198.7| 198.7) 198.6} 198.4 198.9 
154.5 161.3} 163.5} 162.7} 162.0) 162.1 161.8] 162.8) 162.5] 162.4 161.9} 162.3} 162.2} 161.8] 161.3 


Cereals and bakery products... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 


Dairy and related products’ ils SPR ete aet Oa tA 160.7 167.1 170.8} 171.2} 170.8} 169.9) 170.1 169.4 168.7 169.0} 168.0 167.6} 167.2 166.3 166.5 
Fruits and vegetables. ..........:.ssssssessss reese 204.6 212.2) 213.5 2129] 214.4] 224.8] 223.3] 225.8] 223.4) 221.0} 217.4) 217.4) 217.0) 218.4 217.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
MALOTIANS...iccscrscrrarcesenecars 137.8 139.2} 139.9} 139.5 18.5} 139.5} 140.0 140.1 140.1 138.0 137.5} 138.3] 137.6 140.2} 240.6 
Other foods at home 155.6 159.6] 160.9; 160.3} 160.9) 161.3 160.4 159.9} 161.5 160.0 160.8 161.0 160.6 160.8 160.9 
Sugar and sweets =| 154.0 155.7} 156.4] 154.9} 156.1 158.4 158.5| 157.2] 159.6 157.9 158.0 160.2 159.9 159.6 169.9 
Fats and oils...... 147.4 155.7| 159.5} 155.6] 156.9} 158.3) 157.2 156.4 156.5 155.9] 154.6 154.9 154.1 154.1 165.9 
Other foods........... 172.2 176.0) 177.0) 177.6) 77-9) 177.4 176.3] 175.9} 177.8 176.1 177.4 177.3 176.9 177.0 177.0 
Other miscellaneous foods " 107.5 108.9 108.9 110.6 108.5 108.9 108.0 107.8 108.0 108.9 109.0 110.1 109.3 109.7 109.8 
Food away from Homie rseenemuned payee cee 169.0 173.9] 175.6] 175.8} 176.0) 176.4 AZO} ATas 177.2 177.6| 178.2} 1787.5 178.8 179.2 179.6 
Other food away from homewoxic ees 109.0 113.4) 145.4) 115.5) 115.5) 1165:5) 115.8 116.3} 116.9) 117.1 4178) ANT 118.1 118.8 119.1 
Alcoholic beverages mee: 174.7 179.3] 180.8; 181.2} 180.9) 181.8) 182.6 182.5) 182.9) 183.3} 183.5} 183.8 184.2 183.9 184.7 
Housing 169.6 176.4] 176.7] 176.9] 176.9} 177.6} 178.5} 179.1 179.5) 179.7 180.7 181.2] 209.6 181.5} 181.4 
SHON OF. Resin sossnnccryoxentxcurpronsen 193.4 200.6} 202.4) 202.9} 203.2; 204.5) 206.1 207.0} 207.5) 207.5} 208.1 208.8; 200.2} 209.2} 201.3 
Rent of primary residence 183.9 192.1 194.7) 195.5} 196.4) 197.0 197.7} 198.2 198.5} 198.8 199.3] 199.8] 200.2} 200.7} 201.3 
Lodging away from home..........:.s::ceseeeseeeseees 117.5 118.6] 114.5) 111.6) 108.0) 113.1 119.3} 121.9) 122.1 120.1 120.9) 121.7 123:6) 147746) ai720 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 198.7 206.3} 209.0] 210.1) 210.9} 211.6] 212.2} 212.8] 213.3} 213.7) 214.3] 2149) 215.4) 216.2); 2168 
Tenants’ and household incurancocsne ae 103.7 106.2} 106.9) 106.9) 106.3) 106.4 106.8 106.8} 107.2 107.6} 107.8 108.6 109.6} 110.0 110.0 


137.9 150.2} 144.6] 143.5} 142.2) 141.5) 140.0 140.2 140.3 141.5] 146.2 146.8 146.8} 147.2 144.4 
Senta 122.8 135.4] 129.1 127.8] 126.2} 125.3] 123.7 123.8} 123.8) 125.1 130.3) 130.8} 130.7 131.0 127.9 
Fuel oil and other fuels. 129.7 129.3} 121.5} 118.3] 112.7) 112.9) 112.3) 112.8) 115.1 114.4 112.7 111.6) 112.1 115.2 119.3 


Fuels and utilities............. 


Gas (piped) and electricity... 128.0 142.4] 135.9] 134.7] 133.5] 132.4) 130.6) 130.7) 130.6} 132.1 138.0] 138.6) 138.5} 138.7] 134.9 
Household furnishings and operations fecal 128.2 129.1 129.0} 129.1 128.9] 128.7} 128.6) 128.7) 128.9) 128.9} 128.7) 128.6] 128.1 128.1 128.0 


129.6 127.3) 129.5} 128.0} 123.7) 120.4, 123.5} 128.2) 128.8) 127.1 122.7} 118.7) 120.5} 124.6} 126.8 
129.7 125.7| 127.5] 127.4) 122.8] 120.8) 122.0) 125.2) 125.6] 124.3) 120.8) 1184) 118.3) 120.1 122.8 
121.5 119.3} 122.1 119.4] 114.8) 109.7} 115.3) 121.3) 122.2) 229.4, 113.7) 107.6; 111.0} 118.0 120.5 
130.6 129.2} 131.5] 132.4) 128.5] 125.0] 127.2; 129.9) 198.9} 127.4) 124.9) 122.9} 124.3) 126.2] 127.7 


ADPAN Gl oocv5scccstsdecssss ccaraxesecnocbs 
Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel... 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’. 


EOOLW@ alae eererscesarcsntnesessucneyecescents 123.8 123.0 124.9 123.7) 120.6) 9117.1 119.5 123.5 124.5 124.5 1272 118.5 119.7 121.6 123.0 
Transportation 153.3 154.3} 152.3} 150.2 148.5} 148.6 148.4 150.5 153.7 153.8 153.4 153.7 153.9 154.0 154.9 
Private transportation....... peceeer 149.1 150.0 148.1 146.1 144.3 144.4 144.1 146.3 149.6 149.5 149.1 149.5 149.7 150.0 151.1 
New and used motor vehicles* 100.8 101.3 100.6 101.3 101.6 101.0 100.1 99.6 99.3 99.1 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.9 
NEW VONICIGS s2.ss avcoucrsrssver cee ccssese 142.8 142.1 141.0 142.6] 143.5 1427 141.2 140.7 140.4 139.8 139.2 138.7 138.1 138.7 139.5 
Used cars and trucks! oo... cccccccesccssecsseeseeeseeeseee 155.8 158.7 157.8 157.4 157.2 155.6 153.9 152.1 152.8 151.8 152.2 152.7 153.4 152.2 150.7 
IMIQLOT UO eeesecsacecevsetucscenestrocensaterccvseceeanceesescenseect 129.3 124.7 116.3 104.5 96.1 97.9 98.2 107.7 121.4 121.4 120.1 120.8 121.5 121.7 124.5 


Gasoline (all typ@S).........ceceeeeeeee 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 
Motor vehicie maintenance and repair rose 

Public transportation s.scc-c.cessascoacessetss sevseceesnvecesetes 
Medical care 
Medical care commodities.......... 


128.6 124.0} 115.6) 103.8 95.4 97.2 97.6; 107.1 120.8} 120.8) 119.5) 120.3) 120.9} 121.1 123.9 
101.5 104.8} 105.5) 105.8} 105.8) 106.2) 106.1 106.5} 106.8] 106.8} 106.7) 107.4; 107.7] 107.4) 106.9 
177.3 183.5} 186.0} 186.4) 186.4) 187.1 188.0} 188.5} 189.0; 189.9) 190.0} 189.8) 191.0} 191.4) 191.8 
209.6 210.6] 209.1) 205.1) 204.8} 205.8} 207.3} 207.9} 209.7 211.3) 211.3] 209.7) 209.4] 206.5] 203.4 
260.8 272.8} 275.9) 276.7) 277.3) 279.6) 281.0) 282.0) 283.2) 284.1 284.7/ 286.6 287.3) 287.7} 289.2 
238.1 247.6) 250.2) 250.6) 251.6) 252.6) 253.7) 254.1 254.8} 255.4) 256.4] 257.5} 257.7} 257.9] 258.3 
Medical care services...... 266.0 278.8} 282.0} 283.0) 283.5) 286.2} 287.7) 288.9) 290.2) 291.2} 291.7} 293.8] 294.7) 295.2] 297.1 

Professional services... tector 237.7 246.5} 248.4) 248.8) 248.9) 250.6) 251.4) 251.9) 252.5) 252.9] 253.2} 255.0) 254.9] 254.8] 256.0 

Hospital and related Service. ........-.::cessseereeereeeed 317.3 338.3} 344.8) 347.1] 348.3) 353.1 356.4] 359.4) 362.4) 364.5) 365.3} 367.6] 371.3] 373.3] 376.7 


Recreation* ne 103.3 104.9] 105.3) 105.5) 105.3} 105.7} 105.9} 106.1 106.5} 106.4; 106.2} 106.2} 106.3) 106.2} 106.4 


Video and audio”... a 101.0 101.5} 101.3) 101.4) 101.2) 102.1 102.9} 102.9) 102.9) 103.1 103.0} 102.6) 102.4 102.3] 102.6 
Education and communication’... 102.5 105.2} 107.1 107.0} 106.9) 107.2} 107.3} 106.6} 106.2} 106.6] 106.9} 1076; 1089] 109.5} 109.4 
Education*............ 112.5 118.5} 122.2] 122.3] 122.0) 1226) 123.2) 123.3) 123.3) 123.5} 124.3) 124.8] 127.1 129.6] 129.9 


Educational books and supplies... 279.9 295.9} 307.2} 304.7) 294.7} 303.0} 314.4) 314.2) 314.4) 315.6] 317.4] 3183] 319.6) 323.2] 323.2 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 324.0 341.1 351.5] 352.0) 352.2) 353.2} 353.9} 354.1 354.1 354.6] 356.8} 358.3) 365.6] 372.8! 373.8 
Gommunicaticnic eee 93.6 93.3 93.6 93.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 92.0 91.2 91.9 91.8 92.6 93.2 92.5 92.2 
Information and information processing!” Aaaee 4 92.8 92.3 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.2 92.0 90.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 90.8 91.5 90.7 90.4 
Telephone Services .....cccssscssssssssessssesevesvees 98.5 99.3 99.9 99.6 99.6; 100.3} 100.3 99.1 98.2 99.3 99.2 99.5) 100.6} 100.1 99.9 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services? ............s..-. 25.9 21.3 20.2 20.0 19.8 19.4 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.3 17.8 17.7 


Personal computers and peripheral 


equipment"... oH 41.1 29.5 26.4 25.8 25.3 24.6 23.8 23.1 22.9 23.0 22.6 22.3 22.0 21.1 20.7 

Other goods and services...... " 271.1 282.6] 285.6) 289.2} 286.4) 287.2] 290.2! 288.5} 292.9] 291.5] 294.4) 294.5] 295.9] 297.0| 295.4 
Tobacco and smoking products. 394.9 425.2} 429.9] 446.7] 431.7] 432.8) 449.3) 433.4] 461.4] 449.0] 467.4] 467.2) 478.2! 485.8] 470.6 
165.6 170.5) 172.3} 172.6) 172.6} 173.2) 173.7} 1741) 174.4] 174.7] 174.9] 175.0] 174.9] 174.9] 175.3 
Personal care products’ 153.7 155.1} 155.4) 155.4] 155.4) 155.2) 155.5] 155.1] 155.4] 154.8] 155.4] 154.6] 154.3] 154.4] 154.6 
Personal care services’. 178.1] 184.3) 185.9} 186.8} 186.4) 186.3] 186.4] 187.3} 187.9 188.3} 188.3] 188.7] 189.1] 189.2} 189.3 


1 
Personal care .... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 


average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Series 
2000 | 2001 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS...........060 252.3 263.1} 267.3] 268.0) 268.5} 270.4) 271.8; 272.9) 273.2 274.2 2746 275.1 275.4 275.2 276.0 
Commodity and service group: 

GOI OOINOS 5. cases ess apn tastes ncecearchnenanccencsneconeey 149.2 150.7 150.5 149.5 147.9 147.8 148.1 149.4 151.0 150.5 149.8 149.3 149.6 150.2 150.7 
FOOd ANd DEOVETAGOS. .scccccccasicscescccenceaventicccerseecs 168.4 173.6 175.3 175.2 175.2 176.2 176.4 176.6 176.7 176.4 176.4 176.6 176.6 176.9 Wit 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 137.7 137.2) W865 134.6) 132.3] 131.6) 132.1 133.7) 136.0 135.4 1344 133.6 1340 1348 135.5 

Nondurables less food and ce 147.4 147.1 146.0) 142.8; 138.4; 137.9} 139.6} 143.6] 1484 147.4 145.7 1444 145.4 147.2 148.4 
Apparel .. FS ets y 129.6 127.3} 129.5) 128.0) 123.7} 120.4) 123.5} 128.2) 1288 127.1 122.7 118.7 1205 1246 126.8 
Nondurables less food, bavange: 

and apparel... 162.5 163.4 160.4 156.2 151.6 152.6 153.6 157.3 164.7 164.1 164.0 164.3 164.8 165.2 166.0 

Durables... 125.4 124.6) 128.6) 124.2) 124.3] 128.6) 122.7) 1224) 121.9 121.7 121.3) 412i) 120:7  120/6:  120'6 

Services.. 195.3 203.4} 204.7| 205.1] 205.3} 206.3) 207.3) 208.0) 208.4 2088 209.8 210.7 211.5 211.5 211.7 
Rent of shelter 201.3 208.9} 210.8) 211.3] 211.7| 213.0) 214.7) 215.6) 216.1 216.1 2168 217.4 2183 217.9 2184 
Transporatation services... 196.1 201.9] 203.4) 204.2} 204.5) 205.2} 206.5} 207.3) 207.9 2089 209.0 2096 210.1 210.1 210.9 
Other services 229.9 238.0} 241.4) 241.9) 241.9} 242.9] 243.5) 243.6) 243.8 2445 245.1 2464 248.2 249.1 249.7 

Special indexes: 

AllitOMS1OSS TOO. [ooo <. secs coscccsncccecosnnnecncensesoase 173.0 177.8) 178.2) 177.8} 177.0} 177.4) 178.2) 179.2) 180.4 180.4 1806 180.8 181.5 181.8 182.2 

All items less shelter............. 165.7 169.7; 169.9} 169.3} 168.2} 168.4) 168.7; 169.7) 170.9 1709 170.9 1709 171.3 171,9 172.2 

All items less medical care.... 167.3 171.9 172.4 172.0 171.3 171.7 172.4 173.3 174.3 174.2 174.4 174.5 175.0 175.3 175.6 

Commodities less food 139.2 138.9] 137.8) 136.4] 134.1] 133.5} 133.9] 135.6] 137.8 137.3 1363 135.5 135.9 136.7 137.3 

Nondurables less food....... B 149.1 149.1 148.1 145.1 140.9 140.5 142.2 145.9 150.4 149.5 148.0 146.7 147.7 149.3 150.6 

Nondurables less food and apparel.................4 | 162.9 164.1 161.5} 157.7| 153.4) 154.5] 155.4) 158.7) 165.5 165.0 1649 165.2 165.8 166.1 166.9 

Nondiirables: aces ccm aneecha eet rccccn| 158.2 160.6] 160.8} 159.1} 156.8} 157.0} 158.0} 160.2) 162.7 162.1 161.2 160.6 161.2 162.2 163.0 

Services less rent of Shelter’......--...-..0--ssse00---- 202.9 212.3) 213.0] 213.3} 213.2} 213.9) 214.3) 214.8) 215.1 216.0 2175 2186 219.5 220.0 219.9 

Services less medical care services 188.9 196.6, 197.8] 198.2) 198.3] 199.2} 200.2} 200.8) 201.2 2016 2026 203.2 2042 2041 204.2 

ER QNAY sccicziscovsccesste ntcxccactense net 124.6 129.3} 122.1) 116.0) 111.4) 111.7] 111.0] 115.6] 122.2 122.9 1249 125.5 1258 126.1 125.8 

All items less energy Bensctcdieee 178.6 183.5} 185.1 185.4] 185.2} 185.7| 186.5) 187.1] 187.5 187.4 187.3 187.5 188.1 188.4 188.8 
All items less food and energy.............+ 181.3 186.1| 187.6] 188.1) 187.8} 188.2} 189.2} 189.8] 190.3 190.2 190.1 190.3 191.0 191.3 191.8 
Commodities less food and energy....... 144.9 145.3] 145.6] 146.0} 144.7) 143.7) 144.2) 144.6) 145.1 144.4 143.4 1425 1428 143.6 143.9 
Energy commodities........ 129.5 125.2} 116.9) 105.8 97.6 99.3 99.5) 108.6] 1216 1216 1203 1209 121.5 122.0 124.8 
Services less energy 202.1 209.6) 211.7] 212.3] 212.6) 213.8] 215.1] 215.9] 2163 2166 217.2 218.0 219.0 2189 219.5 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
Vb ESTE ears ope ee bees tapes sa erat eats Shy acer 163.2 173.5| 174.0] 173.7} 172.9] 173.2) 173.7) 174.7| 1758 175.8 175.9 1760 1766 177.0 177.3 
All items (1967 = 100) 486.2 516.8) 518.3} 517.3] 515.0) 515.0] 517.5} 520.2) 523.7 5236 524.0 524.5 526.0 527.3 528.2 

Food and beverages.............. 163.8 173.0| 174.8] 174.5) 174.6] 175.7; 175.8] 176.1) 176.14, 175.7 175.7 176.0 1759 1762 176.3 

FOOG essere cee 163.4 172.5] 174.3] 174.1) 174.1) 175.2) 175.3) 175.6) 1755 175.1 1752 175.4 175.3 175.7 175.7 
Food at NOME......ceccscseeeeeeee 163.0 172.4] 174.3] 173.7) 173.7] 175.3} 175.1) 175.5] 175.3 1744 174.1 174.3 1740 174.3 174.2 

Cereals and bakery products.. 184.7 193.6} 195.1; 194.7} 195.1 196.7] 197.5] 197.0) 197.9 198.2 198.6 198.7 1985 198.4 198.9 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 147.6 161.2} 163.2) 162.6] 161.8] 162.0) 161.6] 162.7) 162.1 162.1 161.8 1622 162.0 161.5 161.2 

Dairy and related products’ 159.4 167.1; 170.8) 171.2} 170.6] 169.7) 170.0) 169.2| 168.7 168.7 167.8 167.4 167.0 166.1 166.4 

Fruits and vegetables... i 201.8 210.8] 212.2} 211.5) 212.8] 223.2} 222.2} 224.9) 222.0 219.1 2164 2164 216.2 217.5 216.2 

Nonalcoholic ee! ad Soeeae: 
matanale oe 133.2 138.4] 139.2} 138.7) 137.7} 138.8] 139.5) 139.7) 139.4 137.3 1369 137.6 136.9 139.6 139.9 

Other foods at home..... 152.8 159.1) 160.4 159.7) 160.5} 161.0] 160.1) 159.6} 161.0 1659.7 160.4 160.5 160.1 160.3 160.3 
Sugar and sweets... 152.2 155.6| 156.2} 154.7| 155.9] 158.5) 158.5) 157.1] 1534 157.6 1588 159.9 159.6 159.5 159.5 
Fats and oils... 147.9 155.4] 159.1) 155.1] 156.5} 158.0) 157.0) 156.3) 156.2 155.7 1543 154.7 154.0 155.2 155.8 
Other foods.. . 168.8 176.3| 177.3) 177.8| 178.3} 177.9| 176.8) 176.5| 1782 1767 177.9 1776 177.3 177.2 77.2 

Other miscellaneous foods’ 104.6 109.1; 109.5} 110.8] 109.0) 109.3} 108.5) 108.3} 1085 1095 109.6 1108 109.9 110.1 110.1 

Food away from homme ...cscccssssssesssssssessseessessseeee 165.0 173.8| 175.6] 175.8| 176.0| 176.4) 176.9) 177.0} 177.1 177.5 178.0 1784 1787 179.0 179.4 

Other food away from home’ 105.1 113.6] 115.7; 115.8] 115.8] 115.8] 116.0] 116.8/ 117.4 117.7 1181 1182 1189 119.3 119.6 

Alcoholic beverages........:.s:sse+ 168.8 178.8; 180.5} 180.8) 180.5} 181.4 182.1; 182.2; 182.8 183.1 183.2 1836 183.8 183.4 184.3 

Housing.... 160.0 172.1) 172.5} 172.8) 172.9] 173.4| 173.9] 174.4) 1748 175.1 176.1 1765 176.9 177.0 176.9 
Shelter ; 181.6 194.5} 196.6) 197.2} 197.7) 198.7) 199.8} 200.6) 201.0 201.2 20.7 202.3 202.9 203.0 203.5 

Rent of primary ny residence: 177.1 191.5} 194.0) 194.9] 195.7] 196.3] 197.0} 197.5) 197.8 98.1 198.7 199.2 199.6 200.0 200.6 

Lodging away from oan : 122.2 118.4) 114.8] 111.8] 108.8} 113.2) 119.4) 122.2) 122.0 120.7 120.4 121.3 122.9 117.7 117.7 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 175.77 187.6] 190.0/ 190.9] 191.7} 192.3] 192.9] 193.3) 193.9 194.2 1947 195.2 195.7 196.4 196.9 

’ i 12 101.6 106.4 107.0) 107.1) 106.3} 106.4) 106.8} 106.9) 107.5 107.6 107.9 108.7 109.7 110.1 110.1 

seston tea ie ee. 128.7 1495| 144.0) 142.8/ 141.5) 140.8) 139.4) 139.6] 1396 140.7 1456 146.1 1462 1465 143.6 

Fuels... hi Rests 113.0 134.2| 127.9] 126.7] 125.2] 124.2| 122.7) 122.8) 122.7 1239 129.1 1296 129.6 129.9 126.7 
Fuel oil ae ee ene wa 91.7 429,.2| 121.4 118.5] 112.7} 113.0] 112.4 112.7) 114.7 1140 1122 1109 111.3 1145 118.6 

Gas (piped) and aeotichy ee ee rs oe Bl 120.4 141.5! 135.0! 133.7] 132.5] 131.4] 129.7} 129.8) 1296 131.0 136.9 137.5 137.4 137.6 133.8 
Household furnishings and operations... 124.7 125.8] 125.5| 125.6) 125.4 125.0] 124.9] 124.9] 125.1 125.0 1248 124.7 1242 123.9 123.9 
Apparel ... a draceeenvans 130.1 126.1] 128.3] 127.2} 123.0; 119.6} 122.4] 126.9] 127.9 126.2 122.0 1180 1196 123.5 125.5 

Men's aa bas pacer 131.2 125.8] 127.3] 127.3] 122.7| 121.0) 122.2) 125.2) 1258 1246 121.1 1186 1182 119.8 122.3 

Women's and girls' apparel............++ 121.3 117.3 120.2} 118.0) 113.5) 108.5) 113.8) 119.7) 1209 1182 1127 1065 1096 1168 119.3 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’. 130.3 130.9! 133.5! 134.3] 130.3] 126.7} 128.4) 131.7] 131.7 129.9 127.5 125.3 126.8 1284 129.5 

Footwear... ..sccee-++ 126.2 423.1] 124.9] 124.2) 121.0) 117.7) 119.3] 122.8] 1244 124.4 121.0 1182 1196 121.4 122.3 

Transportation...... 143.4 153.6] 151.4) 149.2) 147.4] 147.5] 147.1] 149.2) 152.7 152.7 152.4 152.7 153.0 153.1 154.0 

Private tranSPOrtatiOn.........cccccceensnseereesrerenenens 140.7 150.8 148.6] 146.4) 144.5) 144.6] 144.2] 1464) 1498 1498 1495 149.9 150.2 150.4 151.4 

New and used motor vehicles” Sarde ca lededsaesesads 100.4 101.9 101.1 101.7 102.0 101.3 100.3 99.7 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
i i 
cul 2000 | 2001 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. 

el ANGLING Sha tatenrreccerconteaonnbaeartnr cocecicaabhipscon lf 143.9 143.2 142.1 143.8 144.7 143.8 142.3 141.8 141.5 140.9 140.3 139.8 139.1 139.8 140.7 
Used cars and trucks’ .......... VEYA 159.8) 158.7] 158.3} 158.1 156.5| 154.8] 153.0] 152.6] 152.7] 153.0] 153.6} 154.2) 153.1 151.5 
Motor fuel 129.5 124.9) 116.2} 104.4 96.3 98.2 98.5} 108.0] 121.7} 121.8] 120.4) 121.2) 121.8) 122.1 124.9 
Gasoliney(allitV PES) vecccsccseesssonsonecerececers<accest 128.8 124.2) 115.5] 103.8 95.7 97.6 97.9] 107.5) 121.2} 121.2} 119.9] 120.6] 121.3] 121.6} 124.4 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 100.9 104.0 104.7 105.0} 104.9 105.3 105.3] 105.7 106.0 106.0 105.9 106.7 107.0 106.7 106.2 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 178.8 185.1 187.5 187.8 187.9 188.6 189.5 189.9 190.5 191.4 191.5 191.4 192.5 192.9 193.3 
Publicitransportationis..cscseseecr-csssrentavacestee 203.4 204.9} 203.7] 200.4) 200.1] 201.0} 202.5} 203.0} 204.5} 206.3) 205.9) 204.7} 204.5) 201.9| 199.2 

Medicalicareh neacsscernttis: cares 259.9 271.8| 274.9] 275.6| 276.2} 278.5) 279.8] 280.9] 281.9] 282.9] 283.6] 285.5} 286.3) 286.7) 288.3 
Medical care commodities......... 233.6 242.7| 245.2| 245.6) 246.7] 247.6] 248.5] 249.0] 249.6] 250.3] 251.3) 252.3) 252.3} 252.5) 252.8 
Medical care services. 265.9 278.5} 281.7| 282.6] 283.0] 285.7] 287.2| 288.4] 289.6] 290.6] 291.3) 293.5) 294.5} 294.9) 296.9 

Professional services... 239.6 248.7| 250.5} 250.9) 251.0] 252.8] 253.6] 254.0] 254.6] 255.3] 255.3) 257.2] 256.9] 256.8) 258.2 
Hospital and related Services. .........0cseeeeeeee 313.2 333.8] 340.5] 342.7] 343.6] 348.2) 351.4) 354.3] 357.1] 359.4) 360.6) 363.2) 367.1) 368.9] 372.6 

Recreation< 102.4 103.6] 103.8) 104.0} 103.8] 104.2} 104.5] 104.6} 105.0] 104.9) 104.6] 104.6) 104.7; 104.4) 194.6 
Video and audio’... 100.7 100.9] 100.6] 100.7} 100.5} 101.4) 102.2} 102.1 102.2} 102.3} 102.2} 101.8) 101.6) 101.4} 101.8 

Education and communication 102.7 105.3} 107.1 106.9} 106.9} 107.1 107.2} 106.5] 106.0/ 106.5) 106.7) 107.4) 108.6) 109.1 109.0 
Education® 112.8 118.7} 122.3] 122.3] 122.1) 122.7} 123.3] 123.3] 123.3] 123.5} 124.4) 124.8)! 126.9) 129.3) 129.6 

Educational books and supplies..... i 283.3 299.9| 311.7) 308.9} 297.3] 305.2) 315.2] 315.1) 315.3} 316.3] 318.2] 319.1] 320.4] 323.9} 324.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 318.2 334.7| 344.4] 344.9] 345.2! 346.2] 347.0] 347.2) 347.2} 347.7] 350.3) 351.4; 357.7] 364.9} 365.7 
Gomrounicalio nie eee 94.6 94.5 94.9 94.5 94.6 94.7 94.5 93.3 92.6 93.3 93.1 93.9 94.6 93.9 93.6 
Information and information processing’..... 94.1 93.8 94.2 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 92.6 91.7 92.5 92.4 92.7 93.4 92.4 92.4 
Telephone services’ 98.7 99.4 100.1 99.7 99.9 100.4 100.5 99.3 98.4 99.4 99.3 99.7 100.8 100.3 100.2 
Information and information processing 
Ei henthanitalsononasenvicccusaaeeeee 26.8 22.1 21.0 20.8 20.6 20.1 19.7 19.5 19.3 19.2 19.1 19.1 18.9 18.5 18.3 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment!’ 40.5 29.1) 26.1) 25.5] 25.0] 243| 235] 228) 225] 22.71 22:3) 924] 21.7] 20.8] 204 

Other goods and services.. 276.5 289.5| 292.4; 297.3} 293.3} 294.0} 298.3] 295.2} 301.7) 299.1 303.5} 303.5] 306.0} 307.8} 304.9 
Tobacco and smoking products.... 395.2 426.1] 430.9] 448.3] 432.9] 433.5] 450.7] 434.1] 462.7) 450.1) 468.7| 468.8} 480.7} 488.4) 473.1 
Personal care’... 165.5 170.3 171.9 172.3 172.3 172.7 173.2 173.7 173.9 174.0 174.4 174.4 174.3 174.4 174.8 

Personal care products .. 154.2 165:7)| 15681 156.1 156.0] 155.9] 156:3) 156.0] 156.2)' 155.4) 156:2| 155.3) 155:1 15512) S5-5 

Personal care services! 178.6 184.9) 186.5) 187.4] 187.1 187.0] 187.1 188.0} 188.7] 189.1 189.0} 189.4) 189.8} 190.0) 190.1 

Miscellaneous personal services 251.9 262.8) 266.8] 267.5} 268.0} 269.8; 271.4] 272.5) 272.6) 273.6) 274.1) 274.7) 275.2} 274.9) 275.9 
Commodity and service group: 

COMMOCHHOS crevacrcmsneesteserereeineced petoncaciwsann scone 149.8 151.4 151.2 150.1 148.4 148.3 148.6 149.8 ihe 7A 151.2 150.5 150.1 150.4 161.0 151.4 
Food and DeVErageS.......ceccsseeseteneteeeeeeee 167.7 173.0) 174.8] 174.5} 174.6] 175.7) 175.8) 176.1 176.1 175371) A757" 275:7)|) 1759) 5 A762 in6.3 
Commodities less food and beverages...... 139.0 13857)" 13724)" 135:91) ASSi4 S257) tesa 134.7) 137.5) 136.8) 135.9} 135.2} 135.6] 136.4) 136.9 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 149.1 149.0) 147.4] 144.2) 139.4) 138.9] 140.7] 144.8) 150.5] 149.3] 147.8] 146.5} 147.7) 149.4) 159.6 
IAD Darel cece taccecceey sdecatersaceveupeohe thvarocsceeOusvdicsst 128.3 126.1 128.3) 127.2) 123.0} 119.6) 122.4) 126.9} 127.9] 126.2} 122.0} 118.0} 119.6] 123.5} 125.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ANCAP DALE Fe Hezecnexs eta aveecscoste ueesegvenssisscser! 165.3 166.3) 162.7] 158.2} 153.1 154.2} 155.4) 159.4) 168.1 167.2} 167.3} 167.6] 168.5} 169.1 169.7 

Durables... 125.8 125.3] 124.3] 124.8} 124.9) 124.1 123.1 N2203 9 1225 122.0) 124:6}) 21S OSt2tS et Stet 121.0 

Services 191.6 199.6} 201.0} 201.4) 201.7) 202.5} 203.3} 203.9] 204.2} 204.8] 205.8] 206.6] 207.3) 207.6] 207.8 

Rent of shelter? 180.5 187.3} 189.3} 189.9) 190.4) 191.4} 192.5} 193.2] 193.7} 193.9] 194.3] 194.8] 195.5} 195.5] 196.1 

Transporatation services...... em ees 192.9 199.1 200.9} 202.3) 202.6} 203.4) 204.7} 205.6] 206.2 207.1 207.3 208.0 208.6] 208.8 210.0 
OUNOESOTVICOSHencer scat repens eae cectucyse mee ceese te rtes 225.9 233.7} 236.8} 237.2} 237.3) 238.3) 239.0] 238.8] 238.9) 239.7) 240.4] 241.6] 243.4] 2441] 244.6 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 169.1 173.6] 173.8] 173.41 172.5| 172.7) 173.3) 174.3| 175.7) 175.8] 175.9] 176.4 VW76.7))" ATTA 177.5 
All items less shelter..... 163.8 167.6, 167.6} 166.9} 165.7| 165.8] 166.1 167.1 168.5} 168.4| 168.4) 168.4} 168.9] 169.5] 169.7 
All items less medical care...... 164.7 169.1 169.5 169.1 168.3 168.5 169.0 170.0 Adalat 171.0 Arle 171.3 171.8 172.2 172.5 
Commodities less food 140.4 140.2} 139.0) 137.6} 135.1 134.5] 134.8} 136.5] 139.1 138.5} 137.6] 136.9] 137.4] 138.1 138.6 
Nondurables less food 150.7 150.8) 149.4 146.4) 141.8} 141.8) 143.1 147.0} 152.5] 151.4) 150.0} 148.7} 149.8) 151.5} 152.6 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 165.4 166.7) 163.5} 159.5} 154.7) 154.7} 157.0] 160.7] 168.7] 167.9] 168.0! 168.3] 169.2! 169.6] 179.3 
INONGUPEIDIOSS sce sccecstcsncersscctev-ctuess tier cscs qssthsases 158.9 161.4) 161.5} 159.7} 157.3) 157.5! 158.5} 160.8] 163.7] 162.9] 162.2} 161.6] 162.2! 163.2! 163.9 

180.1 188.5} 189.0} 189.3) 189.2) 189.8} 190.1 190.5} 190.7} 181.6} 193.2] 194.1 194.9) 195.3] 195.2 

185.4 193.1 194.4) 194.8) 195.0] 195.7} 196.5} 197.0] 197.4] 197.9} 198.9] 199.6) 200.4) 200.6] 200.7 

124.8 128.7} 121.2) 114.8] 110.0} 110.5} 109.8) 114.7} 121.6] 122.2} 124.1 124.7)} 125.0) 125.3] 125.2 
All items less energy..... 175.1 179.8) 181.3} 181.8) 181.5] 181.6} 182.5] 182.9} 183.4 183.3] 183.2] 183.3] 183.8] 184.3] 184.7 

All items less food and energy.. 177.1 181.7) 183.2} 183.8] 183.5] 183.6] 184.4) 184.9] 185.5] 185.4] 185.3] 185.4] 186.0] 186.5! 186.9 
Commodities less food and energy. 144.8 145.0 145.8 145.0 144.2 143.2 143.7 144.4 144.5 

Energy commodities 99.5 108.7 121.9 121.9 120.5 121.2 121.8 122.2 125s 
Services less energy. 212.6 2ASS 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
$ Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 


Note: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2002 2002 
| ule’ Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 
UWSkcity averaga.ns strctencrakin casita nec M 179.9} 179.8] 179.9] 180.1) 180.7) 181.0) 181.3} 175.8} 175.8] 175.9] 176.1 176.6] 177.0| 177.3 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban... Sane M 187.8| 187.7] 187.8] 188.3) 189.3) 189.5| 189.9] 184.2} 184.1] 184.2| 184.7) 185.7| 186.2} 186.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000........sssssssccssssssessesssssessesenns M 189.3} 189.2} 189.5] 190.1) 181.3) 191.2} 191.5} 184.5] 184.3] 184.6] 185.2) 186.4] 186.7] 186.9 
Size B/C—60,000 to 1,500,000" Wigner Yn” Gea ee) M 111.9} 112.0] 1114.6) 111.8) 112.0) 112.6] 113.0} 111.7] 111.7] 111.4] 111.7) 112.0] 112.0] 112.9 

Midwest urban’. 1h, DO eel M 174.7| 174.8) 175.3) 175.3) 175.8) 176.2} 176.3] 170.3} 170.3] 170.7| 170.8) 171.3] 171.7] 171.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..0..cssnsnnennenrenvennn M 177.3} 177.2) 177.7] 177.5] 178.2) 178.2| 178.7} 172.2} 172.0] 172.3] 172.1) 172.8] 173.4] 173.3 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. eee « M 110.7} 110.8} 111.2) 111.3) 111.4) 111.5} 111.9} 110.2} 110.7] 110.7] 110.9] 111.0} 111.4] 111.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)....-cssces4 M 168.1] 168.2} 168.9] 169.4) 169.7) 170.0} 170.2} 166.0] 166.1] 166.7| 167.3) 167.6] 167.8] 168.1 

Soutfylbrban sh posse teers cat antans cee ccicsisetoge M 173.1] 173.2) 173.5) 173.6) 173.8) 174.2! 174.9} 170.8] 170.8) 171.1] 171.1] 171.3] 171.7] 172.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.......csssssssscsssseseseccsssseeseee M 172.4) 174.6] 174.9) 174.8] 175.4) 175.7] 176.9] 171.7] 171.9] 172.3] 172.2) 172.7| 172.9] 173.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. eee M 110.8} 110.7} 110.9) 111.0} 110.9) 111.2) 111.6} 110.2} 110.1] 110.2) 110.2) 110.2) 111.5} 110.9 
Size D—Nonmetropaiitan (less than 50,000)... ss ssn M 170.5} 170.6} 171.6) 172.2) 172.7) 172.6] 173.9} 171.2} 171.1] 171.8] 172.4) 172.8] 173.0] 173.2 

ASSES 72 eR is ee err eee M 185.1] 184.8] 184.5) 184.7} 185.3] 185.7} 185.8] 180.0] 180.0] 179.7/ 179.8] 180.3} 180.7} 180.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000......cssssssssccssssessscessnseeseeseees M 187.2| 187.5} 187.2} 187.4] 187.9] 188.2) 188.4} 180.5} 181.0] 180.7} 180.8) 181.3) 181.7} 181.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°...-cccccccsceseeeeseececeecee M 113.7} 112.5} 112.2) 112.5) 113.0] 113.4) 113.3] 112.9} 112.3] 112.0] 112.2) 1125) 1127} 112.9 

Size classes: 

M 164.2| 164.3] 164.5] 164.6] 165.3) 165.5) 165.8} 162.4] 162.5} 162.6} 162.7 163.4) 163.8] 164.0 

M 111.4) 114.2) 111.3] 111.4) 111.5) 111.8) 112.1] 110.9} 110.7} 110.7} 110.9) 111.0) 111.3} 111.6 

M 172.4} 172.4] 173.0) 173.3) 173.9) 174.3) 174.3] 171.3] 171.4] 171.7] 172.0] 172.5] 172.9} 173.0 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI.. re M 180.9} 181.4 182.1] 181.2) 181.6) 182.1) 182.8} 174.8} 175.3] 175.9] 175.1] 175.5] 175.8] 176.5 

Los Angeles-Riverside-Orange County, CA... M 182.2] 182.6] 181.9] 182.2} 183.0} 183.4] 183.7] 174.8] 175.4 174.7) 175.0} 175.6] 176.3] 176.5 

New York, NY-Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 191.8] 191.4] 191.5] 192.0) 193.1) 193.3] 193.7} 186.6] 186.4] 186.5) 187.1] 188.1] 188.5} 188.8 

Boston-Brockton-Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT......eeeesceeeee 1 -| 194.8 -| 195.7 -| 199.11 - -| 193.3 -| 1944 -| 197.7 - 

Cleveland-Akron, OH.. 1 -| 173.0 -| 173.4 -| 174.6 - -| 164.0 -| 164.5 -| 165.7 - 

Dallas-Ft Worth, TX... 1 -| 172.9 -| 172.9 -| 173.2 - -| 172.5 -| 172.6 -| 172.9 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV’.. 1 -| 112.8 -| 113.4 -| 114.0 - -| 112.4 -| 1134 -| 113.7 - 

Atlanta, GA... sesseas 2 178.6 -| 179.1 -| 179.7 -| 179.4) 175.5 -| 176.5 -| 176.8 -| 176.3 

Detroit-Ann Arbor-Flint, MI.. 2 179.0 -| 179.0 -| 180.9 -| 180.4) 173.4 -| 173.2 -| 175.0 -| 175.0 

ek bow Benin TX 2 158.8 -| 158.3 -| 160.1 -| 162.6] 156.8 -| 156.7 -| 158.0 -| 160.3 

MiamiFt. Lauderdale, FL... sy ‘ 2 175.0 -| 174.4 -| 175.2 -| 177.0) 172.5 -| 172.0 -| 172.8 -| 174.5 

Philadelphia Wilmington Atlantic City, PA-NU-DE-M.... 2 183.1 -| 186.3 -| 188.3 -| 185.8} 182.3 -| 184.7 -| 186.7 -| 185.6 

San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA......ecsuss cues 2 193.0 -| 193.2 -| 193.5 -| 194.3) 188.8 -| 189.1 -| 189.3 -| 190.0 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA......:.sesscseseeseeseeeee 2 188.8 -| 189.4 -| 190.3 -| 190.9] 183.6 -| 184.1 -| 184.8 -| 185.5 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other AK; Cincinnatt, OH-+KY-+IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; 


goods and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest’ region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
5 In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for 
use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific 
date. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 | 1997 | 1998 1999 2000 2001 oe 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
WNGOX sos ccsevscecesccenaicnncresserececeetoccvastemsssestecnerenessecesered 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 
POlcOntiChangescrcercarccsncsrsusteccceeaseece cadsomeverenceesen 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 ae 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
INDO Xe oeses osc ccescies deinsnersecesnnsciesionsversossnsvereaneransvansees 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
Percentichangesccssissssccrctonsvaceesssreccossatvae-cenece 1.4 21 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 Ze 2.2 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
2.9 2% 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
[ae CS err eccecor cA c Per cCen Eee Seer ee ee ccerereosecr ceerraccece 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
Percent change. 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 AU -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
WG OXererssnoaceccttersareeas exevcccvesteetentscctaceceetenen sarees nae 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
Percent: change scc.-c.cc--ceaxceevssscssecasecnveneseverecsoes? 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
ING OXs er cescesosssezt cs cteesten-asiessssasceceucavestr coschececeseoseteey 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
Percenticnange:c.sasscc-<scsssscccceseresaassissetavcczesereene 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 
Other goods and services: 
WNGOXikecccsremnsecaresnesersvaneanctassassccecc cosmos auaaeereesteveeser | 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 
Percentichangeirr.-.s<:..crecsrerectovsservce acto meeriancers 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5:7, 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
Percent change. 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
; Annual average 2001 
Grouping 9 coud 
2000 2001 Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. [ Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
T T — al ic le 
Finished OO Sere eeceretn cc secrereraceneees 138.0 140.7 | 139.6] 139.7] 137.2} 137.4) 137.7] 138.7] 1388] 1386] 139.0] 138.8] 138.7] 138.9] 140.6 
Finished consumer goods... 138.2 141.5] 189.9] 1884] 136.8) 137.2} 137.5] 138.9] 139.2} 139.1 139.6} 139.6] 139.5] 139.8} 141.5 
Finished consumer f00dS...........:+:+e0+00+ 137.2} 141.3) 141.8) 140.5) 140.4) 141.1 142.3} 143.4] 139.2] 139.4) 139.8) 139.8] 139.2} 138.4] 139.1 
Finshed consumer goods | 
@XGUGINGHOOES ia Feet cvsacnasnscsnessns 138.4 141.4] 139.0] 187.38] 135.1] 185.4] 135.4] 136.9] 1389] 138.6] 139.3] 139.1 139.3 | 142.0} 142.1 
Nondurable goods less food.. | 138.7 142.8) 139.2} 1368] 134.0] 1344] 134.3) 136.7] 139.8] 139.5] 140.6] 141.0] 141.3] 1425] 143.9 
RV AIDIG GOOGS sek gs tas hee cect 133.9 | 133.9 134.4 134.5 133.9 133.9 134.1 133.6 133.5 133.0 132.8 131.5 131.3 131.1 134.5 
Gapital equipments. ccc ccna ccoees | 138.8 139.7 | 189.8) 139.9] 139.7) 189.7| 139.8] 139.5] 139.3] 139.1 139.0) 1384] 138.2] 138.1] 139.7 
Intermediate materials, 
: | 
supplies, and components................... 4 129.2 12657) 27.6) 12671 Wi25i4s 25:55 5 125:2 | N26 Aner. 2n eter) leis tesa 128.5 | 129.4) 129.7 
Materials and components | 
fOr N@NUFACTITIA QS Niece ncaa dacnencxenceseteees } 128.1 127.4] 1259] 125.2) 124.7|) 1245] 1246] 125.1] 125.5] 1255] 125.9] 1263) 126.7 | 127.0] 127.3 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 119.2 | 124.3 126.1 123.9 122.5 122.1 122.6 122.9 121.8 121;2 122.1 122.7 123.1 123.9 124.3 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..! 132.6 131.8 | 128.7 127.4) 126.2) 125.4) 125.4} 126.5} 128.0] 128.1 128.8 | 129.7] 130.7) 131.7] 132.8 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 129.0] 125.2 123.4 122.8 122:5| 1225 122.6 128:5))) 12337; 124.1 124.7} 125.3] 125.6 125:8) NA ZOe7 
Components for manufacturing 126.2 126.3} 1259) 1259] 126.0] 1263] 1263] 126.4) 126.3} 1262] 126.1] 126.0) 126.2] 125.9] 125.8 
Materials and components | 
BOY; COM SUH GU OR: ooo acs cxtecsoxnnccransencactnnsas J 150.7 | 150.6 150.4 150.3 149.0 150.2 150.2 150.7 151.1 151.4 151.5 151.7 152.1 152.3 151.8 
Processed fuels and lubricants. .| 102.0 104.5 97.4 94.7 89.3 90.0 88.8 91.3 95.3 94.8 96.4 97.3 97.3} 100.4} 101.6 
GONTAIN ONS Ue Sa ete oN era ee eet | TS16 153.1 152.4} 152.2| 152.2| 1526] 151.9] 151.7) 151.2] 151.0] 151.3] 151.4] 151.7) 152.8] 152.3 
SEEMS sein ee re Seren cctstastasaton 136.9 138.6) 138.3) 13883) 138.1) 138.2] 138.1 138.3} 138.5) 1384] 138.7} 139.1 139.4 | 139.7] 139.6 
Crude materials for further 
POCO SSG snes c ci caectaccn ne ceeeaenn esses 120.6 | 121.3 97.7 | 104.8 94.8 98.9 98.0} 103.7) 1083} 109.9) 105.7) 106.8} 1083} 1085] 111.6 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.............0..see | 100.2 106.2 | 104.7 98.3 96.4 99.6} 102.0) 102.8 96.5 98.2 96.8 98.0 99.6 | 100.7 99.7 
Crude nonfood materials............:cccccssseed| 130.4 127.3 89.4 105.5 90.2 95.0 91.4 100.9 114.0 115.6 109.2 110.2 111.5 Tita 117.4 
Special groupings: | | 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 138.1) 140.4) 1388) 137.7) 136.1] 1363] 136.3] 137.2] 138.5] 138.2] 138.6} 1384] 138.4] 138.8) 140.7 
Finished energy QOOGS............-+s-:esseeceeeee4| 94.1 96.8 90.1 85.5 80.7 81.3 81.3 85.0 88.8 88.4 89.8 90.5 91.0 92.8 94.4 
Finished goods less energy = 144.9 147.5 147.9 147.7 147.6 147.7 148.1 148.2 147.3 147.1 147.3 146.7 146.5 146.2 147.8 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 147.4 150.8 | 151.3 ASALON | 750199) 1S4e4 151.6] 151.9] 150.6] 150.5] 150.7] 150.3) 150.0} 149.6) 151.2 
Finished goods less food and energy......../ 148.0 150.0 150.4 150.6 150.4 150.4 150.4 150.2 150.4 150.2 150.2 149.5 149.4 149.3 151.2 
Finished consumer goods less food | 
INS OR ONES: © cen pet crac n cceneoentee vom eenaan | 154.0 156.9} 157.5| 157.8) 158.0] 157.6| 157.6] 157.4] 157.9} 157.7] 157.8] 157.1 157.0 | 156.9] 159.0 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
EMAL ROY oo coe coat eazeeece opp oeeess emir | 169.8 175.1| 175.8) 176.4] 176.4) 176.4] 176.2] 176.3] 177.6] 177.6| 178.0) 177.9} 177.9] 177.9] 178.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 
GUNG FOS ae wrasse cs sesh scececee sn svaseacece tones 130.1} 130.5] 128.2| 127.3) 126.0) 126:1 125.9| 126.8) 127.9| 127.9] 1284] 1288] 128.8] 130.0} 130.4 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 111.7 115.9 117.3 115.5 114.3 113.6 113.6 114.3 113.6 112.9 114.2 115.8 116.5 117.9 117.4 
Intermediate energy goods 101.7 104.1 97.1 94.3 89.0 89.6 88.4 90.9 94.9 94.6 96.2 96.7 96.7 | 100.1} 101.6 
Intermediate goods less energy 135.0 135.1| 134.2) 133.7) 133.4] 133.3] 133.3) 133.8] 134.0] 134.0) 134.4] 1348) 135.2) 135.4] 135.4 
Intermediate materials less foods | 136.6 
IL OTVON GY ccecoss nse sees-neeqmnossaestcansecsseszqaence 136.6 136.4/ 135.3] 134.9] 134.6] 134.6] 134.6] 135.0] 135.4] 135.4] 135.7] 136.0] 136.5] 136.6] 136.6 
Crude energy Materials...........c2.ccecceceeees 122.1| 122.8 15.2 96.5 76.7 82.8 76.9 89.9} 107.3} 108.3 97.8 98.1 100.1 100.0 | 108.9 
Crude materials less energy... 111.7} 112.2 103.4} 106.2| 1085] 109.3} 1055] 107.5} 107.4) 1089} 110.9} 110.5] 109.8 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 145.2 | 128.1 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2001 2002 


Indust T 
ou i 2000 | 2001 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. |_May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
| 


113.5 114.3 78.3 88.3 77.6 81. 78.0 87.5 99.8 | 100.3 93.5 93.5 93.6 95.1 | 102.7 
73.8 70.8 69.8 68.9 68.9 71.0 72.3 72.9 73.4 73.9 76.9 74.7 74.4 74.1 72.5 
84.8 91.3 92.9 95.4 92.5 95.3 94.5 94.6 94.4 94.4 93.7 93.9 93.8 93.6 94.0 

126.8 127.5 19.1 92.0 78.3 84.0 77.9 92.7} 111.9] 112.7] 101.7] 102.0} 102.1} 104.5] 116.5 


— | Total mining industries.......... 
10 Metal MINING.........:ee 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100). 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) 


14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
MINeralsexCaptitUClSie2.sccveeneetssrssceeaeerseesneed 137.0 141.0] 141.8] 141.6] 141.5] 142.5] 143.4] 143.5] 143.4] 143.6] 143.7] 143.7] 143.7) 143.4] 143.5 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 133.5 134.6| 133.7] 132.7] 131.6] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 133.8] 133.5] 133.6] 133.6] 133.7] 134.2] 135.6 
20 Food and kindred products 128.5 132.8} 134.1] 132.4] 131.7] 131.5] 132.0] 132.0] 131.5] 130.9] 131.3] 131.5] 131.3] 131.4] 131.6 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 345.8 386.1 | 391.1] 398.3} 398.2] 391.7] 391.7] 392.2] 407.8] 408.0} 408.2] 4086] 408.6] 408.5] 408.5 
22 Textile mill products. 116.7 116.9} 116.5] 116.3] 116.1] 116.3] 115.8] 115.8] 115.8] 115.5] 115.8] 115.7} 115.6) 115.7] 115.6 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.7 125.8 | 125.9] 125.6] 125.3] 125.2] 125.1] 125.2] 125.0] 125.1] 125.2] 125.3] 125.4] 125.4] 126.0 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 
25 Furniture and fixtures..... 


158.1 156.2| 154.6] 154.0] 153.4] 154.0] 154.8] 156.7] 156.8] 156.0] 155.3] 155.5] 155.7) 155.1] 154.8 
143.3 145.1] 145.5] 145.5] 145.5] 145.6] 145.8) 145.7] 145.7] 145.9] 146.1] 1466] 146.2 | 146.3] 146.7 


26 | Paper and allied Products. ..........c..:cccccesseeeeess 145.8 146.2] 145.1 | 1446] 144.8] 144.1] 143.2] 142.9] 143.3] 142.5] 142.8] 142.9] 143.9] 1446] 144.6 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......| 182.9 188.7} 189.7| 190.2} 192.0] 192.0] 192.1] 192.1] 192.6) 192.6] 192.9] 193.1] 193.0] 193.6] 193.8 
28 Chemicals and allied products.........c.ccceeses 156.7 158.4] 155.7] 155.4] 154.3] 154.0] 154.3] 155.1] 155.9] 156.3] 157.0) 158.5) 158.7]) 159.5] 159.5 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 112.8 105.3 94.6 86.3 75.9 TORE 79.5 89.2 | 100.5 99.7 98.9} 101.1 103.1 108.7 | 117.6 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 1246 125.9 | 125.5] 125.6] 125.2} 125.1] 124.4] 1246] 124.8] 125.3] 125.8] 125.5] 126.4] 126.3] 126.3 
31 Leather and leather Products............ceeeeeeees 137.9 141.3] 141.2] 140.9] 140.3] 140.2] 139.8] 140.0} 140.1 140.6} 140.9} 141.4} 141.7] 141.6] 141.7 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 134.6 136.0] 136.6] 136.9] 136.7] 136.9] 136.4] 136.3] 136.6] 137.1] 137.2] 137.0] 137.3} 137.4] 137.5 
33 Primary metal industri@S...........cccsee| 119.8 WIG) |) W465) 14225) 11410) AaSive AS) AAA 4a ISA AAS Siy AGION aai7- Sa) 76a |e nitiro: 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

OQUIPMON reccrcansrnettecenetce a 1,310.3 131.0 | 1317.0} 131.11] 131.2] 131.2) 131.2] 1381.2) 131.3 || 131.4 | 131.6) 131-9)" 132:0 | 182.2") 132.1 
35 Machinery, except electrical..........cccccceceees 117.5 118:0') 117.9) 417.9 | 1978) 117.7) 197-6) 117-7) 117-6) 117.6) 117.4) 117.2) 16:8) 116:8 16.6 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies..... 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and clocks. 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Industries (12/85. = 100)...........cecserecessosseeses 130.9 132.4 | 132.7] 132.6] 132.4] 132.7] 133.4] 132.9] 133.3] 133.1] 133.3] 133.4] 133.2 | 133.4] 133.4 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100).. 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)..... 7 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....| 


108.3 107.0} 106.4} 106.5} 106.6) 106.7} 106.6} 106.6] 106.1] 105.9] 105.8} 105.5] 105.7} 105.5} 105.1 
136.8 137.9} 138.5] 138.3] 138.6] 138.0] 138.5] 137.9] 137.7] 137.1] 137.0] 135.5] 135.4! 134.9] 139.2 


126.2 127.3 | 127.6 | 127.8} 127.7 | 128.3] 128.6] 128.9] 128.2] 128.2] 1283] 128.3] 128.4] 128.5] 128.7 


124.6 | 125.0] 125.4 
155.0 | 155.0} 155.0 
135.4 | 135.2 | 138.4 
158.9 | 159.0} 159.6 


&f6 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Finished goods 


123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 
123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 

77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 | 1993 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 


4 


Finished goods 


123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 


123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100) 
=355S Gol Ge eee eee ee eee 
SITC 
ae Industry 2001 2002 
; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
| Tt fie i 
0) |Food'and live animals: cncrc.cccseeeseccwce ects eee see 94.7 95.1 94.8 95.8 94.3 96.4 97.0 96.4 94.5 96.3 96.6 98.7 97.5 


01 Meat and meat preparations 


114.8) 118.0 109.8} 105.5} 107.4) 109.8} 110.1 105.4} 1040] 105.9) 105.4] 103.4] 102.0 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic Invertebrates. ;..<--...sasscwacccactecsssscacnecasccesecrend 84.6 82.8 82.9 82.3 82.0 80.4 80.1 80.0 79.8 81.9 83.0 84.9 81.4 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 99.1 101.5 99.3 106.8 98.1 104.0} 104.9} 108.1 102.2 105.0] 105.0} 106.7) 107.6 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
HN OL GORE ere sree a cacy ayrcanencace cacidacesoactens ano eee 77.3 ii 78.5 ES) 78.8 83.3 88.5 83.8 84.6 84.2 84,5 93.5 94.3 
UBOVOTAGES GNG tODACCOL. «<5, ccaccecccansncaceceacéacszecescconsee | 102.7 | 102.6 103.0 | 102.9] 102.9} 102.1 102.0 | 102.7) 103.0 102.7} 102.5} 102.6] 102.4 
11 BOVELRQOS a weece cy cataract hosenc meadceroacsini pe clea 102.6 | 102.6 103.1 103.2 | 103.2} 102.5} 102.3] 102.4 102.8) 102.4} 102.2) 102.2] 102.1 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..........ccccccccseee 94.5 91.3 89.9 90.1 92.7 95.8 96.3 97.0 96.4 96.8 96.8 96.4 95.8 
24) Cork And WOOG..........ecececcesesceceeeseeee | 105.1 97.5 91.7 92.6 98.6} 106.6} 108.1 105.2) 103.1 103.4 | 101.8 98.3 96.3 
25 Pulp and waste paper.................. 76.8 78.0 When 78.1 tie 74.9 73.4 74.7 i | 80.2 82.3 82.3 82.3 


28]  Metalliferous ores and metal SCraD.......c..csccseceseseeseeeeeeeee 91.6 89.8 91.2 91.4 92.7 93.7 95.0 95.6 95.9 96.4 95.2 93.3 93.8 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, 1.6.8. .........0.0-.-. 93.4 93.1 96.0 92.2 91.7 92.3 90.5} 103.8 92.8 91.0 97.5] 104.9] 101.8 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 123 65.0 61.2 64.0 65.2 76.4 87.1 89.0 86.0 66.1 91.1 96.3 97.3 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials.... 73.0 63.0 59.8 62.6 65.6 77.4 86.8 89.1 85.9 88.9 92.9 97.8 98.1 
34! Gas, natural and manufactured...........cccseccsesesneeeeceeeeeeee yi 65K 75.9 68.7 70.8 58.2 64.8 86.0 84.3 83.6 idiots 72.7 81.1 87.3 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .....cccccccceeeeeee 98.8 97.8 97.5 97.7 96.7 96.3 97.3 97.5 97.0 98.6 98.9 98.7 98.3 
52 Inorganic chemicals 99.4 98.9 97.6 97.0 97.1 97.8 98.5 98.5 98.6 | 100.0) 100.2} 100.1 101.5 
53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials................. 97.1 96.8 97.1 97.8 97.4 97.2 95.6 95.6 96.2 96.4 96.8 96.6 95.8 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products........... 97.5 97.3 97.0 97.1 96.3 96.0 96.6 96.7 98.0 98.7} 100.0 99.5 99.5 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. J 99.8 99.7} 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.8 98.9 99.1 99.9 100.4} 101.2 98.4 98.4 
57| Plastics in primary fOrms...............sccssesssssensveee 4 99.8 99.8 99.8 98.6 97.1 91.5 91.4 91.1 91.8 96.6 96,4 97.9 96.1 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms.... reese LOUGH © WO 100.9} 100.8; 1006{ 100.6) 101.8} 101.8] 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 99.5 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ......:.cs0cceeseeeeeees 99.2 98.6 97.8 96.1 95.2 93.6 94.5 94.3 93.6 93.5 93.5 92.4 91.0 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 93.8 92.4 92.0 92.4 92.3 92.2 92.6 92.3 92.8 93.0 93.1 93.5 93.6 
62) ~ Rubber! manufactures; 00.85 vcs. ccscscicicccesecessccccasessenecsaeat 98.5 97.8 97.9 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.2 98.2 99.3 99.4 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
BNE PADS DOAN =o igsen acs caceczqnavaacealssnnenteesshancagecuccen 98.6 97.6 96.1 95.0 93.7 93.4 92.5 91.9 91.7 91.7 93.7 93.2 93.2 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.0.5. ......::cccessseee 97.5 97.2 97.5 97.2 97.0 96.9 96.9 97.0 97.0 97.2 97.5 97.5 97.6 
68} Nonferrous metals A WyAsted 73.7 73.8 76.4 77.2 76.9 79.2 79.7 79.7 79.2 net 76.4 76.0 
69} Manufactures of Metals, 1.0.8. ........ccceescsecseeseesceseeeeseese 99.7 99.5 99.0 99.0 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.6 98.6 98.5 
7| Machinery and transport equipment... 98.0 97.9 CATA 97.4 97.2 97.1 97.2 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 96.7 96.4 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries................ 99.2 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 98.7 99.2 98.4 98.4 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e-.s., 
EG MACHO! DealtS cote des cass sas ceth onde ava 022s Paasupassbascedeoness 98.7 98.1 97.8 98.1 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.4 97.8 98.1 98.4 98.4 98.5 


75| Computer equipment and office machines.... 89.1 89.0 88.8 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.2 86.9 86.4 84.9 


76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 


| reproducing apparatus and equipment................:eee 96.5 96.4 96.3 95.7 95.1 94.8 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.0 93.1 92.8 92.1 
Electrical machinery and equipment...............:..000cesee 98.7 98.6 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.8 97.0 97.1 97.1 96.6 96.7 96.6 96.0 
FROG RICHES i rns ese arden acca ornneenereomieed 100.3} 100.2) 100.3}1,001.0) 100.2} 100.1 100.2} 100.0} 100.2) 100.3) 100.3} 100.3} 100.8 


99.9 99.9} 100.3 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.0 99.1 99.2 99.3 99.5 99.4 99.4 


97.7 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 00 eee 


2001 2002 
Category } — - 

: Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. ca Oct. 
ALEICOMMODITIES iecccccse cous -casesserssctesnsneckacensucceseners 98.3 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.3 97.6 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 98.5 98.8 98.7 
Foods, feeds, and bDeverageS............sssssessseeeeeeeeed 101.2 99.7] 100.6} 102.0 98.9 99.7} 100.3] 100.4} 101.5} 104.0] 106.1 110.0} 107.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............../ 102.2} 100.7} 101.6} 102.6 99.4} 100.0] 100.8 100.9} 101.7) 104.5 106.7} 111.0} 108.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 91.9 90.9 90.4 96.3 94.5 98.3 96.2 96.1 100.7 | 100.0 100.7} 101.3} 102:1 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:::c0ceeeeee4 93.6 92.3 91.4 91.5 91.4 91.9 93.4 93.8 94.6 95.6 95.5 95.9 96.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 93.8 92.1 93.3 92.3 92.9 93.6 93.6 93.0 95.8 97.9 97.7 98.4 98.4 
EuelsiandWDRGANtS rr ccssceessecessnemces-cratce ences -seoul OO 88.5 83.5 85.6 83.8 85.6 90.3 87.9 86.7 88.3 88.0 92.9 94.1 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials..............4+ 93.4 92.8 92.3 92.3 92.2 92.6 94.0 94.8 95.7 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.8 
Selected building Materials.........ccccceseeseeeseeeee ed 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.2 94.3 94.1 94.2 95.0 95.4 96.2 96.6 
GapitaligOOdS<ir.c.c.c.csassonutareccerterecesceonmncccsepassensd 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.1 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.2 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.4 98.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. | 101.6 101.6 101.5 102.1 102.0 102.1 101.8 101.8 102.0 101.8 102.1 102.1 102.1 
Nonelectrical MAChINETY.........:cccccesseeeeseesersetereeee eed 98.2 98.1 97.7 97.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 97.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.0 95.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.7 100.8 100.9 {00.7 100.9 100.9 100.9 101.1 101.2 101.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................4 99.7 99.8 99.9 99.5 99.1 99.1 98.9 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.4 
Nondurables, manufactured.......... SA 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.3 98.5 98.5 98.7 98.7 98.8 
Durables, Manufactured s........c.cscsscsccenccaccersasseened 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.6 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.6 
AgricultUral| COMMONS oo). ..c..ssworec sens cseaveercesenes 100.7 99.2 100.2 100.9 98.3 98.9 99.6 99.5 100.7 103.4 105.2 108.8 106.7 
Nonagricultural COMMOItIES.............cceseeeeece eee need : 97.2 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.9 98.0 98.1 


Al. U.S. import piice indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100) 
2001 2002 
Category 
Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
=i Ti 

ALL COMMODIMMES 2 os crcccccatanseescactosncvsasestssusepnsrcsoees 93.7 92.3 91.4 91.6 91.6 92.8 94.3 94.4 94.1 94.5 

Foods, feeds, and DeVerageS............sesesseeeeeeseeee eed 94.5 95.2 94.6 95.7 93.8 95.0 96.0 97.2 96.2 96.9 

Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages pe, | Se! 99.5 98.3 99.9 97.2 99.5 | 100.9] 102.7| 101.3} 102.4 

Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 87.8 86.4 86.8 87.0 86.8 85.5 85.5 85.2 85.1 85.0 

Industrial supplies and materials..............cccceeeee eee 84.3 79.9 77.6 79.1 79.8 84.9 90.3 90.8 89.8 91.3 
Euels:andiltibricantSsecccsrsscccstece-ccccsmuseenisumercesy 72.9 65.7 61.6 64.5 65.9 76.4 87.1 88.5 85.8 88.1 90.7; 96.2 97.0 
Petroleum and petroleum products............00008 73.4 63.6 59.9 63.0 65.7 76.9 86.7 88.4 85.3 88.5 91.8 97.1 97.4 
Paper and paper base StoCKS..........:sessccsseeeeeeeeene! 93.1 92.3 90.7 90.0 88.8 88.0 87.0 86.7 87.1 88.0 89.3 90.5 90.1 

Materials associated with nondurable 

Supplies'and!matetialss...c.ccecrssscsce-cetssevesnce-vesos ses 98.0 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.0 95.9 97.4 97.4 97.1 98.1 99.1 99.3 99.7 
Selected building materials.........:ccccceeeteeeeees 99.9 96.1 92.9 93.1 96.1 100.7 | 101.0 99.6 99.1 99.9 99.2 97,8 97.0 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 85.1 82.1 82.1 83.2 83.8 83.8 86.2 86.6 88.5 89.4 88.6 89.7 90.1 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............., 99:9 98.9 99.0 98.4 97.6 97.2 97.6 96.8 96.7 S71 97.0 96.9 96.9 
Capital’GoOdsihic.ncstewveccsecshccece ss seacats aneedeoescee seas 96.7 96.5 96.2 95:7. 95.4 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.7 94.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment ea MONS) 1Ot:2 100.6 97.3 96.7 95.5 95.3 95.0 95.1 95.3 95.9 95.8 95.3 
Nonelectrical MaChinery..........-c-seccsecseseseseensereed 95.4 95.3 94.9 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.4 93.8 93.9 93.7 92:9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................! 100.1 100.0 | 100.1 99.8 | 100.1 99.9} 100.1 99.9} 100.1 100.2} 100.2) 100.3] 100.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............664 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.4 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 
Nondurables, manufactured............... wf 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.6 99.4 99.6 
Durables, manufactured................ Ran) kelstyt 98.3 98.0 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.3 97.0 96.8 96.8 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods..................05 95.7 96.4 95.8 95.6 95.3 95.6 95.4 95.4 


42. U.S. intemational price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(2000 = 100) 
20 
Category 00 2001 | 2002 
Sept. Dec. Mar. ] June Sept. Dec. Mar. June | Sept. 

Ain freighti(inNQOUNG) ssn ecsreca-seneeetueoretntee tes 100.2 99.0 97.9 95.1 94.9 95.2 93.9 98.3 100.3 
Aili{relght! (Outbound) margetsse eee ees teeeeeee tes 100.2 100.2 100.1 98.0 97.6 97.9 95.9 98.4 97.5 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)..............cccceceeeeees 103.1 99.9 101.9 106.4 107.6 110.7 114.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)..... . 103.2 103.8 110.2 100.8 99.4 110.9 118.5 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)...........ssecseeeeecesseseeneee ed 101.1 100.8 93.6 91.7 90.3 93.5 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1999 2000 2001 2002 
; Ill IV | Il Ml IV I il} mM IV | iH) ii 
all { ae 
Business 
Output per hour of all Persons...........ccseesescsseseeseseeneerenee ATVSOn ANS 25 ANS Sa Alizee AliZeSaly AON) TAS) 74 Fi17,9)\|" 12057 122°5 | 123.1 124.7 
Compensation per NOUi sce. .ccc.crcesevenevecnnsesceccen enced 123.4 127.0 131.4 132.4 135.0 136.3 137.3 | 137.5 137.8 | 138.3 139.3 140.8 | 142.6 
Real compensation per hour............cccccsseeeseneeeaeeeees LOFT.) ORS OO OLS Weel ON ee Vid Sales Wit On| maint at AAAGaly 12:00) tea tsee 
Unit labor costs wef WOM UIOL2 Nao ATS One asad 115.6} 116.9) 117.1 116.8 | 115.1 113.7} 114.4] 114.3 
Unitinonlabor payment. «.......<.s:0scccasecncssaceonssesazcesas 114.1 TAS su eed Oezalee diteted Lala 2) ahikeM oy) Shee Aa sanieHsy | aieeesa) kee bl) aaah] ala Kekz¢ 
br ueat priGe CEM AatOn. cc cancae. dence caxsencacavazavcswareea cay 111.8} 112.1 112.8) 1138.4) 113.7) 114.8) 115.2) 115.8) 116.4) 115.97) 116.0) 1162) 1163 
Nonfarm business 

Output per hour of all PErsONS............ccseeeseeeeeeeeteeeeeeees RAZ AAs Alea WGA) AG:6))" Adi7d 116.7} 1166] 117.2; 119.3) 121.8) 122.3) 123.8 
Compensation per NOUI:..<cccceccscccssasctenenenvaccccanssened 126.3) 130.8) 181.5] 134.38.) 135.38] 13863) 136.3] 1386.7] 137.2) 138.2) 139.5] 141.2 


Real compensation per hour.. 4 107.2 110.0 109.8 111.1 111.2 110.9} 110.1 110.2 | 110.7 111.1 A 2 A220 
UWA FADOF COSTS 3 aisnaccscscacscsvsocaeavivancssassuccsacsracecsssessere 110.1 114.0) 113.0) 115.2) 1156] 1168) 1169} 1166) 115.0] 113.4] 114.0} 114.0 
Winii nonlabor DAayMeNts.<<-....<2cecces cane nacceeccascncscsenccnes 117.0 112.3 115.6 112.8 | 113.4 TIS T 15:37 tii7-25 |e :S 121.7 121.7 | 121.9 
lnmoliert price eM ator. nccn.-,<ccs snake eceopasnnceteweccesesassae 412.6 | 113:41 118.9] 1143) 114:8)) 115.7) 1163) 116.87)" 116:59) 116:4))" 1168) 1116.8 


Nonfinancial corporations 


Output per hour of all employees.. 115.8 117.8 118.3 119.5} 119.5 118.8} 119.4) 120.4} 123.5 124.9 | 236.7 | 128.4 
Compensation per hour.............. "| 122.7| 126.9] 127.8) 130.4] 131.7} 131.3] 131.9} 132.7] 133.6] 134.7| 136.2) 138.1 
Real compensation per NOUF........c.cc.seeeeeeeeseneeeeeeeees 104.2} 106.7] 1066] 107.9] 1082] 106.9] 1065] 107.0} 107.8}; 1083 | 1086] 109.6 
sIGaRead MANIC COS ES ee eee cence certtans cnntasviexsnesapuraterecrseccsse rest 105.7) 106.9] 107.5) 108.6) 1098) 110.8] 111.3} 111.7] 109.8; 109.5} 109.4) 109.5 
Unit labor costs... ie 106.0 | 107.8| 108.0} 109.1 110.2} 110.66} 110.4} 110.3] 108.2] 107.9} 107.5} 107.5 
RINE TOMMAD OR COSIS .ve acc cos ex ccce sninns -ccoseuascantbccascactansnowaed 104.6 | 104.5 | 106.3} 107.1 108.9) 111-6) 113:53) 115:57) 11441 114.0} 1145) 114.8 


RU NAEP NSict nc cacs casconsmeces coast nce cey-cen nes qessscehconesadtecavenst 126.0 119.5 118.8 109.5 98.6 93.1 95.4 97.9 107.6 107.6 107.8 104.9 
Unit nonlabor payments.. we 110.1 108.4 109.5 107.7 106.3 106.9 108.9 111.0 112.4 112.4 112.8} 112.3 
Implicit price deflator......... 107.4 108.0 108.5 108.6 108.9 109.3 109.9 110.5 | 109.6 109.4 109.3 109.1 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............:cceeceseceneeeneeeneeee 129.8 132.1 133.6 134.9 135.4 | 135.9 135.4 | 135.4 136.4 | 137.6 140.9 142.3 | 144.2 
Compensation per ROUT 5.0.2. <-ccceesssoosvonsnenesenseessussd 122.6] 1242] 181.4] 129.3] 132.2| 131.5] 132.0] 133.0} 133.3] 134.3] 135.6) 136.6] 138.1 
Real compensation per NOur............:+sseceseeeeeeeeeeerees 104.9} 105.4] 110.5} 107.9] 109.4} 108.0] 107.4) 107.4} 107.5] 1083] 109.0] 108.9} 109.6 
Unit labor costs “ose 94.4 94.0 98.4 95.9 97.7 96.7 97.5 98.2 97.8 97.6 96.2 96.0 95.8 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 


Item Jl t t a Ty 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persONS............-.secccceseeseeeeseeee 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services. 110.4 111.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5} 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 100.1 
Multifactor productivity... = 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0 101.1 102.6) 102.6 
LOTT eV ac ceenenentenceocereny pert aetenyanconnaocscoctebaenoscuecoasarcood) = Aes 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0 105.2 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 
LEADON IMPUticsssececevecssncescsccessyecccrecectarvarscaenratantacvetetceraas J 54.6 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 100.0 103.7 106.4) 106.4 
Capital services = 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0} 100.0 104.7} 110.4; 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3} 100.0 104.0 107.7; 107.7 
Capital per hour of alll PerSONS.........cccscessseseerecereeeees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6} 100.0 101.5} 104.7) 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS..........22...seeeeeeeeeeeeeees | 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0 101.7 104.5} 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services.............ccsceeeseeees 120.1 118.3) 105.7} 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8) 100.3 99.9} 100.0 100.2 99.8 99.8 
Multifactor productivity ..<:..0<sccscssscccesssscasesecosnsesess 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6} 100.0 100.9 102.4) 102.4 
Outputieccssonsezccoscensssctsstensecntscotuaascndesconon-neseeserne scr | CTC’ 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 100.0 105.1 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 
LAD ONIN Putleeecrestecvsse-ponctcssstexeusecsectcuscucecestusesecvsesteere 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8]; 100.0 103.8} 106.6) 106.6 
Capital SOfWICOS=.....-ccrseccces cae tevevcssse-crs= 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9| 100.0 104.9} 110.8; 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2} 100.0 104.2 108.0} 108.0 
Capital per hour of all perSOns...............:seeecsseeeeesseee 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6} 100.0 101.5} 104.7) 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns.............0:ccsseeeeeeeeeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9} 105.0) 109.0) 112.8) 117.1 124.3) 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services..............ccccceeeeees 124.3 116.5} 100.9] 101.6 97.5] 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0} 104.5} 105.6} 106.5} 106.5 


72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4; 102.6} 105.0) 106.1 109.8) 113.2) 113.2 
38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4} 100.0) 103.3) 108.7; 113.4) 116.9} 123.5} 130.7] 130.7 


Multifactor productivity... 3 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons.. 


1 92.0 104.2) 107.5} 104.8) 100.4; 100.0 101.4) 103.6) 104.0] 103.7] 105.5} 105.2; 105.2 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
i =| T = —— == Ts 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErsONS.............cccececeseseesesseeeseees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.6 113.5 116.9 118.2 
Compensation per hour......... 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7} 102.5} 104.5} 106.7) 110.1 113.5] 119.7} 125.2} 133.8) 137.7 
Real compensation per hour.............. 59.8 78.6 89.2 96.3} 100.0 99.9 99.6; 100.1 101.0} 105.0} 107.6} 111.2; 111.4 
Whit lAbOn COSTS <-o5nc.ccssstenxnssetcconvesccntos 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3; 101.9} 102.6) 104.1 104.5) 105.3) 108.2} 110.3] 114.4) 116.5 
Unit nonlabor payments... 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9{ 102.5} 106.4) 109.4; 113.3) 117.1 114.5} 113.9) 112.0; 114.7 
implicitiprice deflator. .cc.4--toxs «os -c-sesexencsnunateten. cree 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8; 102.2} 104.0) 106.0) 107.7; 109.7) 110.6) 111.8); 1113.5) 115.8 
Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all PeErsONs.........ccccesceseseeeseeeeeseeeeeee 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 100.5; 101.8 102.8 105.4) 107.5 110.3 112.9} 116.2 117.5 
Compensationiper ROUn. ca. vccs.ccerccsenecctececceceocesesatss | 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 102.2} 104.3 106.6 109.8} . 113.1 119.1 124.3) 133.0 136.6 
Real compensation per HOUur..............scsececessseeeeeeeees | 62.6 79.2 89.8 96.2 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.8} 100.6} 104.5; 106.8; 110.6} 110.5 
Unit labor costs... 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0; 101.7) 102.5} 103.7) 104.2; 105.2} 108.0) 110.1 114.4) 116.3 
Unit nonlabor payments... sat 24.6 SiG 60.5 93.6; 103.0} 106.9} 110.4) 113.5) 118.0) 115.7) 115.5} 113.5) 116.4 
impliGitjprive cleflatoncce cc. cel. stccen-tecccvareesensceant ees 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6; 109.8) 110.8; 112.1 114.1 116.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees..........c.cecceseessesseseeeee oo: 70.4 81.1 95.4; 100.7} 103.1 104.2} 107.5} 108.4) 111.7) 114.7) 117.1 118.3 
Compensation per Nouri. ...csnecccapssssvacssovealsvacwanesscee 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8} 102.0] 104.2} 106.2} 109.0] 110.3} 116.0} 121.1 129.2) 132.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.6 99.6 99.0 99.0 98.1 101.7 104.1 107.4 107.0 
Total unit Costs... 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9} 101.0} 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.5} 103.3) 105.1 109.8} 112.9 

Unit labor costs... , 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2} 101.3} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4) 101.8} 103.8} 105.6} 110.3) 111.9 

UWniE NOMIADOL COSTS. .ccecascessyencsescyscasatvosatanacesscacessrnsteo lees 31.9 65.1 98.0} 100.2} 101.3} 102.2) 100.6; 100.9} 102.2} 103.5} 108.3) 115.8 
RUPEE PON OPIS So orcs Bisccs canes ving oss caps ceeaeny uaaceanesauienapeeees J 650.2 44.4 68.8 94.3] 113.2} 131.7] 139.0] 152.2] 156.9] 141.7) 131.7] 113.2} 100.5 
Unit nonlabor payments... meas 30.2 35,1 66.0 97.1 103.5) 109.0) 111.6) 113.8) 115.2) 112.3) 110.7) 109.5} 111.8 
Impllelt rie: GONStOF. 5 5i5-<c0resns ccaacsccensstasevesseaseasv'sses 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8; 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5 106.2} 106.6; 107.3} 110.0) 111.9 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErsOnS............cccceceeceeeeeseeseeresees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9; 101.9} 105.0) 109.0) 112.8) 117.6) 123.3) 129.7| 134.9) 136.2 
Gompensadon per OUI. .<c.c2ce<cssiessusvscveravesasesseosced 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 102.7; 105.6) 107.9 109.4) 111.5 117.4 122.1 131.1 133.1 
Real compensation per hour.. 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4} 100.2} 101.0} 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0} 104.9] 109.0} 107.7 
Unit labor costs... 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8; 100.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.8 
Unit nonlabor payments... maa 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8; 100.9) 102.8) 106.9) 109.9} 110.0} 103.7; 104.9} 107.0 - 
lniplictt price Getlator, 2. <..2.<.seccceccovsc-carscocerscnsssees 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.0; 100.9} 102.0; 103.9; 104.8; 104.1 100.4; 100.7} 103.2 - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 

Industry 

Mining 
GOPDENONES nc csccsevcoacs-2epaescacteecesuesneassexcosvenres 
Gold ANG SIVEN OOS = sncntavccsccacavendecdsr-nenavacscabans 


Bituminous coal and lignite mining.. 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... 


Crushed and broken StOne.........:-sescseeeeesereeeeees 
Manufacturing 
MME at OTOOLICIS., cree evacwacenpcouwcrcsenese veces cavonsanta 
Dairy PrOduCtS.....<i..cesccessisanne 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.. 
Grain mill products...............0++ = 
BET YaMila) (ols W001 ace oenamconeccececneeceeecpo-iceniconricooeees 
Sugar and confectionery products............0.6+-0084 
Fats and oils.. nensearese 
BE VElAGOStanisicanetacstueneaeevenspesaa-eseee ata 83 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 
GIG AROUGS ores ccexe ong ce ayes sharceasaseassasash hese an erabnc! 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON........22.2::sesseseeeee 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade. iar 
Na@OWHNADIIG MINS. voiscsecscoascsccecenccessneaudcaacraces 
WHE NG IMIS sooo ne ceuaenacnweperanaianasncsenacensawonsusss 
Textile finishing, Except WOOI.............csseeeeeeeee eee 
Carpets BRO NUGS ss yc ats carseke noe sonenaepvansnereasesbwas 
Varniand Uwoad MWSi. sc. tessccccescecsnancnsescencsuns 


Miscellaneous textile goods 
Men's and boys' furnishings nel 
Women's and misses! Outerweal............::seseeseee 


Women's and children's undergarments.............. 
Hats) caps; and millinefy:..-.-..0--.00-s0--cosrseseconaes 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing MillS...........ccccceeeeeeeee eee wey 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members 
Wood containers F 
Wood buildings and mobile homes...............:..04 
Miscellaneous Wood products............scceeeeeeeneeee 
FIGUSCNOIG fUlNHELNO <0. cstxcscaccinessscessenancsencss ens 


OMICS MUNIN Soice asc arcesuecensvercscnectevssycsstassvavesse 
Public building and related furniture................... 
PartiGons And TXHUITOS: jiisccsccccnsessssecnesnsasecveaccnns 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures.. tek 
Bula Seeeconcarcrctapnresece srasteraaccscerccrescrsersescsen 


PAO WWS cn ccconncstseccnsxanavccesmutescesnearneaceawexnune 
PANO DOAN NUNES So57. ca exerts swewassacnuemesatneonesn des seme 
Paperboard containers and boxes.......... 

Miscellaneous converted paper products.... = 
INGWSDEDOIS: ccacc.s-pacancenseaneutacseetnt ain: sanecsy ivan 


Miscellaneous publishing.. 
Commercial printing......... see 
Manifold /buSINGSS fOrmMS:--..-cc.coe<coscccarcstessaryness 


GBS TING CONS i dase sce a caaenavepscctusisineciterasetsricor 
Blankbooks and bookbinding... 
Printing trade services........... ai 
Industrial inorganic Chemicals............:..ccseeeeereee 
Plastics materials and synthetics...............:.00006 


Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.. ihe 
Paints :andiallled|products...<.:..,.-sreccesencscccv encase 
Industrial organic Chemicals..............cscsceeeneeeees 
Agricultural chemicalS...:..ccsesc:cvsscssvosesccusssrecees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100} 


Miscellaneous chemical products... 

Petroleum refining..............c..ssessees 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products 
Tires and inner tubes 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C...........csceseeee 
Miscellaneous plastics products, N.€.C............0665 
Footwear, except rubber ne 
FlatiglasS:mescc<scicccnss soesusasceneececerecesttousoeencarane 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown........2..... 
Products of purchased glass.............0..ccccsseeeeeee 
Cement, hydraulic.............. 
Structural clay products....... ct 
Pottery and related products.............ccccceeeeeseeees 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 
Iron and steel foundries 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing..............sseseeseeeed 
Nonferrous foundries (CastingS).............cseecseeeeee 
Miscellaneous primary metal products... 
Metal cans and shipping containers..... ee 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware..............:0.ceee. 


Plumbing and heating, except electric................4 
Fabricated structural metal products.... 
Metal forgings and stampings.......... 
Metal services, N.€.C............005. 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C.........2:csseeeeeeeee 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
Engines and turbines.......... 
Farm and garden machinery x 
Construction and related machinery................06 
Metalworking MACHINETY...........:cccccceeceereeeeeeees 


Special industry machinery............ccsseesseseeeseees 
General industrial machinery 
Computer and office equipment.................cc0es0+s 
Refrigeration and service machinery................++ 
Industrialimachinery, 11:0:C......-<<..20-02s-ne-s-ancneeaee 


Electric distribution equipment..............2ccseeeeeeee 
Electrical industrial apparatuS..............-...0sccseee 
Household appliances. ........0siccccescocressseenscsaases 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment 
Communications equipment..............ccccceeeseeeeees 


Electronic components and accessories.............+ 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles and equipment..............00ecseeeeeees 
AivCratt ANG PANS snnccsvcsseccdererarssceedechsntnaednes ates 
Ship and boat building and repairing................+. 


Rallroad CCU Ome Mis senc-ccnetun-onssssesseairsimanexeeeeens 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...........-:.seseseeee 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 
Search and navigation equipment....... 
Measuring and controlling devices 


Medical instruments and supplie€s..........-..0.s0seeee 
Ophthalmic QOOds.............sssssessssssnseesecessecereres 
Photographic equipment & supplies..............++++ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware..............006 
Musical instrument. ........0.ccccssccsscasccescesseancoss 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 

Toys ANd SPOrting GQOOdS...........eeeeeeeeeeeeteenneeenee 394 140.4 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. 395 5 . 124.9 
Costume jewelry and Notions............eseeseeeeeeeeene 396 145.3 
Miscellaneous Manufactures...........:ccceeeseeeeeereed 399 E 115.9 

Transportation 
RailroaditranspomaviOn:-.-cr; cansccrecenesccnscsanenencnen) 4011 195.8 
Truckinawexceptlocaliie--- seer ineetee earn ane. 4213 : } 131.2 
United states postal service ~ aa 431 ; 113.6 
(AlfatraNS DOMAUON ces cocneenercccasenanense-¢ ss ...| 4512,13,22(pts.) E é 110.7 
Utilities 
Telephone communicationS...........:c:csscceeseees 481 ; : 201.3 
Radio and television broadcasting............:..:00+ 483 i ; 109.9 
Cable and other pay TV services... 484 \ 5 : 87.6 
Electric utilities. ..|  491,3(pts.) : ; . 169.6 
Gasiutilitiestasscco8 cso coe tre tceees oearieeenesee 492,3(pts.) : - . 160.6 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ §21 R . 144.2 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores 523 : ; 170.1 
Hardware'StoreSiscresssacscecsreseveseeosesessnuvsarerss stu 525 : ; 145.7 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 ; E : E 154.5 
Department Stores sivccsorceccseneneossne-an ce verevanosesews 531 F f 160.4 
Wan lety/StOlCS mere caren ces scrcastowesvdsesonsdcndsecsnacene 533 A iE 330.9 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores. 539 t : : 224.3 
GlOCERY StOFES se ccsevcwnce sess cesesmvesessescaravers we 541 : : : 96.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets.............scceceeeees 542 A i : i ' : 110.0 
Fetal PAKONIOS: «cess smsaccssns tans Sapansecteseatadassreana 546 ‘ i : 88.4 
New and used car dealers.............:secsseeeeeeeeneees 4 y 112.5 
Auto and home supply stores.. 119.3 
Gasoline service Stations.............cececceseeeeeeeseees fi 139.0 
Men's and boy's wear StoreS............cccsesseeeeeee ees : i 165.0 
Wromien'siclothing StOreS:.c..c<sescessaseer-«sccosrecaraes 4 i 205.7 
Family clothing Stores... .ccsccscacccutwcs<cnonaccancaseees i8. is 160.4 
SHOCISIOICS ae tice nsccasonecceervacncereses 160.2 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.. 141.1 
Household appliance stores.............6ceeeeeee oe 5 i 209.3 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... i 359.4 
Eating and drinking places...............ccsesssceseeeeeee ' { 107.3 
Drug and proprietary stores.... 136.9 
LIQUONSIGIOS a, ov cses cece sme ors cat eae? 
Used merchandise stores..............sssscssscessesenees F i 216.7 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................ Z . 150.6 
Nonstore retailers... 263.2 
Fuel dealers.......... 117.3 
Retail StOleS in:0Creceresenrsavesunccncees scar eunnener crc res 168.1 
Finance and services 

Commercial DANKS eccsessecasscessseneaseceatecreacreresars 4 i 143.2 
Hotels and MotelS........0.....cessrovessserere ee : b H : 114.1 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services oe 123.6 
Photographic studios, portrait.........:cecseeesseeeees ; : 112.0 
BG auly: SRODS ioc0520snenipansausensasnanwaxciiesvacadsccnves A 4 114.5 
Barber SHODS:.\..5.<cexcssservscxsawecauea wadasaeKevetwece 3. i 129.9 
Funeral services and crematories.. 93.9 
Automotive repair; SNODS:... 6: sercvscststescessacevevesct : 128.5 
Motion) picture theatersy. 6. ccccvscrevecsastevencsasecsess A t 112.3 


Helers to Output per employee. 
~ Heters tO OUTPUT per Tull-tme equivalent employee year on tiscali Dasis. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
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47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average | 2000 2001 
Count 
ry 2000 | 2001 ! | Il Il IV | | ll Ill IV 

United States........ 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 44 4.0 4.2 45 4.8 5.6 
Ganadateny aw 6.1 6.4 6.1 6.1 64 6.4 6.2 6.3 6.4| 6.8 
Australia. 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.5| 6.9 6.8 6.8 
Japan’... 4.8 5A 48 47 47 4.8 4.8 49 5.2 5.5 
prance 9.4 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.3 9.0 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.9 
Germany) ............. 8.1 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 
italy ere ne 10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0) 9.7 9.5 9.3 
Sweden .....cccsse-. 5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.0 5A 

i i : 5.5 = 5.8 5.5 5.4| 5.3 54 5.0 5.1 = 


' Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, | See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 


and the United Kingdom. further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 
5 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 

by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 

and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Civilian labor force 
128,105| 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943} 136,297| 137,673) 139,368] 140,863) 141 815 
14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 
8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 
24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 - 
39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 - 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 


United States 
Canada..... 


Netherlands... .| 6,950] 7,100) 7,190] 7,260} :~=s_7,370/ += 7,530} +~=7,690 ~~ 7,900) _~—8,050 = 
Swedertaeenceen ser ener remy Merce en eerem 4,520] 4,443] 4,418] 4,460] +4459] 4,418) 94,402] = 4,430] 9 4,489) 4,587 
Cited MWigdomt ces oem ered 28,410] 28,430] 28,440] 28,560] 28,720] 28,910] 29,040] 29,300] 29,450 = 
66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 55.7 56.1 56.4 56.4 = 
58.2 57.7 57.4 57.4 57.4 57.3 57.7 57.6 57.5 = 
47.5 47.9 47.3 474 47.1 47.2 47.6 478 48.1 - 
578 58.6 59.0 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 - 
85.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 - 
United States 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708] 129,558] 131,463] 133,488 | 135,208] 136,073 


12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 
7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 
63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 


CENA Dic ceiacescecevzeevessessessevnnss 
Australia. 


FRANC Oleseret tevsevensyrargueattecocteanter® 22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 = 
Germany... 36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 = 
Waly Pe cencrecesecnseasstcceareeerecvensenserc iis 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 


6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 - 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 


United Kingdomictin.. tte oeecaita tee ncadncestaeess 25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 = 
Employment-population ratio? 

WING States re sera gerceee. Ges cota oeenarcoteetesesecsverseseenaveneae ao 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
Canada..... 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 

S72 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 

62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 
France.......... 50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 Sili - 
Germany... 54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 §2.3 52.6 52.8 - 
Italy....... 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 - 
Netherlands.. 54.5 54.7 54.7 55:11 56.0 57.5 59.2 60.8 61.6 - 
SWOdGN ise.b estes cevsscieseccsyconaascasssoreees 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 
United Kingdom... 56.7 56.2 56.7 67.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.4 59.4 - 


Unemployed 


9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 

897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 = 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 - 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 

390 470 520 500 470 400 310 270 240 - 

255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 
2,880 2,980 2,720 2,490 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 - 


France... 
Germany... 


75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 
10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 al, 7.0 6.1 6.4 
10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 iol 7.0 6.3 6.7 

2.2 25 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 4.1 47 48 §.1 
10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 ates, 94 8.7 

6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 

7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 


5.3 4.0 3.4 3.0 - 
8.4 71 5.8 5.0 
6.3 


" Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 

* Employment as a percent of the working-age population. Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 

NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. Dash indicates data are not available. 
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49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 2001 
iz if ll 
Output per hour 

Wnilted' States scenes or acseareatugne eens aieceteanee eee - - 70.5 96.9 97.9} 102.1) 107.3) 113.8) 117.0] 121.3) 126.5} 135.3} 142.9] 145.6 
Canada 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 113.1 116.0 118.4 116.1 
Japan... 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0 101.7 103.3 111.0 116.1 121.0 121.2 126.9 134.1 128.1 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 HNateeto} 127.0 129.2 129.5 133.4 134.1 
Denmark... | 29.9] 52.7) 90.4 99.1 99.4} 100.8 - - - - = ~ - - 
BIANCO remcpeeccsemt ore cancrrcseare reac cee ee 22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0 100.6 108.2 113.9 114.6 121.9 127.7 132.7 142.5 146.3 
GOTTA Vater ecceerspapuesseessaets cestece em cponcnee tanec 29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3 101.8 109.5 112.2 113.9 119.4 120.3 120.4 127.9 128.2 
HRY ocr n seach vane <a 23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9 101.4 104.9 108.0 108.1 109.9 110.0 109.9 113.0 115.0 
Netherlands.. 18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6 101.6 113.2 118.2 120.2 122.3 125.0 128.5 133.8 = 
Norway... 37.4 58.8 775 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6 100.7 102.5 102.0 99.9 103.6 104.5 105.3 


Sweden... 27.3 $2.2 73.1 94.6 95.5} 107.3) 119.4) 121.9] 124.5} 132.3] 139.5! 149.7) 158.0] 160.4 
United Kingdom Soe ane 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8} 103.9) 107.1 104.9} 103.8; 105.2} 107.0) 111.6; 118.0) 119.8 


Output 


United States....... 
Canada 


= = 75.8} 101.6 98.3) 103.5) 111.1 118.4 121.3) 127.9) 133.1 141.2 147.0} 141.3 
33.4 58.9 83.6} 106.0 99.0} 105.9) 114.1 119.6} 119.6) 127.7) 132.8) 141.0) 148.8) 143.9 


Japan........ 10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0} 106.5) 100.2} 101.9] 107.6 99.1 
Belgium.. 30.7 57.6 78.2} 101.0)! 100.7 97.0} 101.4) 104.2 106.6] 113.8} 116.4] 118.0) 122.2) 121.7 
Denmark... 40.8 68.0 91.4) 102.8) 101.5 95.6} 105.6; 111.6) 106.7) 115.2) 115.7) 115.1 122.9] 126.7 


France....... c 31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7; 100.3) 104.9; 104.6) 109.7) 115.0) 118.7 124.1 126.3 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8; 101.7} 101.8 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5} 102.4! 107.2 105.4; 108.8) 110.7} 110.5) 113.9) 114.6 

“315 59.1 76.8 99.9} 100.4 98.4; 104.6) 108.1 108.7) 111.5) 114.8) 118.1 123.7 - 
57.4 90.6) 104.4] 100.9 99.0} 101.7; 104.6} 107.3) 110.3) 114.2 113.7 113.6] 110.2} 108.9 
45.9 80.7 90.7; 110.1 104.1 101.9) 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.0} 147.6] 157.8) 168.7] 167.4 
67.3 90.2 87.2| 105.4; 100.0; 101.4) 106.1 107.8; 108.5) 109.9) 110.8); 111.1 113.3) 110.7 


United Kingdom... 


Total hours 


United States........0.ccsccseee ee sae 92.1 104.4) 107.5} 104.8) 100.4) 101.4; 103.6} 104.0! 103.6] 105.4] 105.2} 1044] 102.8 97.1 
Canada...... % 88.3} 107.1 114.6} 113.5} 103.9} 100.1 103.0} 106.4; 109.0) 112.4) 117.5) 121.5] 125.6) 123.9 
am 77.8} 104.4 95.6} 102.9} 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 774 

170.7} 174.7} 119.7} 104.3} 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 90.7 
136.5} 129.0} 101.1 103.7} 102.1 94.8 = - e “4 
140.8; 148.5) 132.9) 105.6) 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
142.3} 136.3) 110.5} 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
97.6) 108.5) 113.8) 103.7) 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0} 100.6) 100.5) 100.7 99.7 


Belgium... 
Denmark 
France....... 


Netherlands.. 170.5 156.1 111.7 101.4 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 = 

Norway... 153.6 153.9 134.7 103.4 100.8 102.1 105.0 106.6 107.6 112.0 113.7 109.6 105.4 103.4 

Sweden..... 168.3 154.7 124.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3 105.3 104.3 105.8 105.4 106.8 104.3 

WPAN MSM cee wc aes cnn ove caves gaaneiveicean 224.6) 208.8 160.5 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7 104.5 104.5 103.6 99.6 96.0 92.4 
Compensation per hour 

A ep a ro ciew scx cscccosaiviecsnsisphirdoiaosaians 14.9 23.7 §5.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.5 117.4 122.1 131.1 133.1 

Canada.. 10.0 el 47.6 88.3 95.0 102.0 103.7 106.0 107.0 109.3 110.5 112.3 113.9 117.8 


a 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4; 102.8; 104.9) 108.3) 109.2; 112.9) 115.8} 115.2} 114.5} 115.0 
Belgium.. aad 5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3) 104.8) 106.1 109.2; 110.9] 114.9) 116.6) 118.3) 121.4 125.9 


4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4) 102.6) 106.0) 110.0) 112.1 112.0) 112.6) 116.3} 120.8) 126.6 
8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5} 106.4) 111.7) 117.5) 122.3) 124.7) 126.5} 129.3] 133.5} 137.7 
1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2; 105.7) 106.8) 111.3) 119.0} 123.0} 122.2} 124.6) 127.8] 132.6 
6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3) 103.8} 108.2) 110.7; 113.0] 115.8) 120.6} 124.0) 131.0 - 
47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4) 109.2; 113.6] 118.7} 125.7/ 133.0} 140.0} 147.6 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4) 100.0} 106.5} 114.4) 119.4) 124.4) 129.3) 131.8} 137.2 
3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8} 104.6) 106.7) 107.9) 109.5} 113.9} 120.5} 129.6] 135.2} 140.4 


United Kingdom... 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States.... =- - 78.8 93.7 97.6; 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 


15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4; 103.7 99.7) 102.9] 105.4; 101.8} 101.7 


27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0} 104.7; 107.4; 104.4) 105.2); 107.4) 104.4; 106.6 
75 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2} 104.3) 101.9) 103.0} 110.0) 111.9) 111.1 113.4) 113.1 115.4 


127 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2} 101.9} 104.8} 108.4) 110.8) 116.4) 125.7; 128.4} 134.0} 140.1 


9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9) 100.1 100.8 99.7; 102.9; 105.5) 108.2) 112.7) 116.2; 114.5) 117.2 


United Kingdom... 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States.... 78.8 93.7 97.6) 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 


32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0} 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 


Canada... : 
11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7 115.4 125.9 131.7 109.6 97.7 92.4 101.2 100.4 93.6 


Germany. 10.4 17.1 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2) 114.2) 1115 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 76.2 
Italy. ccc 15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 a) 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 65.7 
Netherlands... 16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4} 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 cen - 
Normay.... 11.1 17.5 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3) 106.4) 106.6) 102.1 103.5} 102.2 94.5 96.8 
Sweden... 5 16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 60.8 53.0 48.2 
United Kingdom. rm 15.6 19.1 777 93.9} 100.1 85.6 86.4 91.9 93.2} 100.4] 105.7} 106.4 98.3 95.5 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


International Comparison 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers” 
2 
Industry and type of case | 1989 '] 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 * 1994 ‘| 1995 *| 1996 ‘ 1997 *| 1998 ‘ 1999 “| 2000 ¢ 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
TOtal GASOS eercsctereivicntecrerssetcraesentcstcanearesenstenceesesscasanans 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 Tal 6.7 6.3 6.1 
Lost workday cases. 4.0 4 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 Sr) 3.1 3.0 3.0 
LEGSWWONKO AVS sccesnevarccoacsanerscccesvauvacearescrvoreveenaes 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = = = r a a my r: 
5 
Total cases pice dahgos dicta baat 109; 116; 108} 11.6; 11.2/ 10.0 o7| 87 84 7.9 73 7.1 
Lost workday cases. a 57 59 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 4.4 3.9 3.4 3.6 
thasti workdays ice csterersesssecssserretrete eee acveaniestarrescetretiecraeel md OO.o) 112.2 108.3 126.9 - = = — = = i <7 
Total cases ...... 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 4.4 47 
Post Workday! CASOSy-secete=srectcecacearcereerersy -veccrescteconsrensereatontapercerees 4.8 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 37 2.9 27 so 
Lost workdays 137.2) 119.5} 129.6) 204.7 = ~ = = = = = = 
MOtaliCaSes cscceteaceccaraencctoensarertee nese crsaseaeareeamen ea saieeeneen 14.3 14.2 13.0 ici) 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9:5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
LOSt WOPKCAY CASOS........ssscesecescevecnsessssestseosensessesernssnecssenerersonenens 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 oH) DB.) 4.9 4.5 44 4.0 4.2 41 
Lost workdays. 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - = — = = = = Ee 
Se Sela 13.9 13.4 12.0 N22 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 78 
Lost workday cases 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 54) loys 4.4 4.0 if 3.9 3.7 3.9 
Lost workdays........... 137.3) 137.6} 132.0) 142.7 = = = =] = = = 
Heay conarcton eae 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 76 
Lost workday cases 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5a 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 Sell 
Lost workdayS............ 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 - = = = a = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
MMOL CASOS rcasrerresvaessnansavereesresacase crasevesenrcecasestcaceatsFeserscarsnsan 14.6 14.7 Se 13.8 12.8 12.5 ned 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 
Lost workday cases. 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 4.1 4.4 43 
Lost workdayS...........s6600+ 144.9 153.1 15153 168.3 - - - = = - = = 
Manufacturing 
OLA CASCS eaten cerseenerdiN cede cipeidesnenssarscsrantanareecoresstecareacne 13:1 13.2 1227; 12:5) neal 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 
Lost workday cases........... 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 §.3 5:5: 5.3 4.9 4.8 47 4.6 4.5 
Lost workdayS.........-.-..0++ 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - = a - - - 
Durable goods: 
HOLA CASES erccstetne reve ceatéaacccorsect pees rar nsec snarsesestesernsesmesererne 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 
WOSUWOLKOEY CASOSY<coceceetce cece: cestoscvesersesecvenspsoses-cousteraprcapeecrsarsstecy 6.0 6.0 bere 5.5 5.4 owed 5.6 SA ail 5.0 48 - 
Lost workdays... cenensdeneawasas 116.5} 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - = ad - = = = 
Lumber and wood i rsabes 
Total cases 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 1335) 13.2 13.0 12.1 
Lost workday cases. 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 76 tor 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 
Lost workdayS.............+. 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 = - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases ..... 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 AS tdi?! 
Lost workday cases 1k 78 ae 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 yf 5.9 5.9 
Lost workdays... - - -| 128.4 - - - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and ae 8 rode: 
Total cases . ee 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 
Lost workday ¢ cases 7.4 7-3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 yf 6.0 5.4 So 
Lost workdays... Brean 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - - = - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases . berpneanacd 18.7 19.0 IWATE 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases 8.1 8.1 7.4 Tea 7.3 7.2 he 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.3 6.3 
Lost workdays... 168.3} 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - - = = - - = 
Fabricated metal products 
Total cases . EDD 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 
Lost workday ¢ cases 7.9 79 Tl 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 
Lost workdayS............+5 147.6 185.7 146.6 144.0 - - - = = = = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
TOtaliCBSOS Wi-taes.sectsseccxcncverssscetseessisecavassrcaccusceutterscondsenseccred 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 died 11.6 is 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 
Lost workday cases 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 3.6 
Lost workdays.... 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - os = = = = 
Electronic and other electrical equeent 
Total cases . a - 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7 57 
Lost workday ¢ cases 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 
Lost workdays..... Barc Heren 715 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - =! - = = 
Transportation Bedale 
Total cases . cet rer dl 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 13.7 
Lost workday cases 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A Thal 7.8 79 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 
Lost workdays... 138.6} 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - = = = = = = 
Instruments and related PGs 
Total cases .......... ates 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 48 4.0 4.0 4.5 
Lost workday c cases 2:5 PX of Pay 2.5 2.7 2.4 Fase Piss} 1.9 1.8 2.2 
Lost workdayS..............665 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - = — Pa & S = 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 11.1 11.3 ines} 1087 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 89 8.1 8.4 7.2 
Oat -WOFKGAY CASES. LOK, artes scotisseenareeiecresieomuem ane iactre 5.1 yal 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 42 3.9 4.0 3.6 
LOst WORKCAYS.seskcecscranctivivuccrnisiersinammnatnnsnetoeanindl “ORG, AISA) 10d-ON Aone =| a Ei 2 | 2 i e 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 


1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘| 1994*| 1995*| 1996 ‘| 19974] 1998 | 1999 | 2000* 
Nondurable goods: i + L 


Ao 7o Wo RR SRR oi oe a Oe ‘ 11.6 ialeré 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 = 
Lost workday CAS@S............:.sccsceeee ees 5:5 5.6 55 5.3 5.0 ul 4.9 4.6 44 4.3 4.2 - 
Lost workdays...... 107.8} 116.9} 119.7| 121.8 = = = = = - = — 
Food and kindred products: 


TOLAN GASOS i coset cnencorescscsnnsseostyceucetacenes Bax 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 
Lost workday cases......... 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 7.3 7.3 


Industry and type of case” 


EQS WOTIAYS ss 2iccecveccces sceorsencs 174.7; 202.6/ 207.2) 211.9 ~ - - - - = - - 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 8.7 Tats 6.4 6.0 5.8 | 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 6.2 
BOSE GNIAR CRS INS oe 2 oa anced gsnck sh ent exateakossse nee 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 23 2.4 2.6 2.8 ent 3.4 2.2 3.1 
EO SUWOTHIA YS cnanccce fas facta de seeeseeeteorecnseooeeue teacher oT 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - = - = = es 
Textile mill products: 
MOUBNCASBS Bio wnnz. cxysoyecrecann tea caceccacuaceboviscvcassnenraaie eEInER 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7A 6.4 6.0 
ae 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 441 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 


Apparel! and other textile products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.. 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 33 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 
Lost workdays... ecike 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - - - 2 = - 
Paper and allied products: 


Total cases .. setessnnnsntsshnssnsnsavanteesneeaasesnecnttesterscncerszceed A257; 12.1 2 iio) 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 72 7.0 6.5 


Printing and publishing: 


Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 Thess} 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 Sai 5.4 5.0 Sal 

Lost workday cases.. oes 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 2.8 al 28 2.6 2.6 

Lost workdays....... 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 = = = os =! = = = 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 7) Lote) 48 4.8 4.2 44 4.2 

Lost workday cases. 3.2 Shi] 3.1 2.8 Pali 2.8 Dal) 2.4 2.3 7 | 2.3 raed 


Lost workdays... 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 = = = = - = = = 
Petroleum and coal —— 

Total cases .. 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 48 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 3.7 

Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 25 pars 1.8 1.8 1.9 


Rubber and miscellaneous seni “mesa 
Total cases . ~ 


Lost workday cases. 8.0 7.8 res 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 5.8 

cio eee pee See RORGEE APs SPM Se cot MEN? Ser SY InP aE Peter Rael 147.2| 151.3) 150.9 153.3 - - - - - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 

Total cases .......... 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 


Lost workday cases. 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 45 5.0 4.3 
Lost workdays............ 130.4; 152.3} 140.8) 128.5 - - - = = = c = 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases ......... 9.2 9.6 9.3 941 9.5 9.3 94 8.7 8.2 G3 T3 - 
Lost workday cases. 5.3 5:5) 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 Dell 4.8 4.3 44 4.3 
Lost workdayS...............-.0+. 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - - - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
RPONM CASOS fey cect ses pose cec tee se vveiepunav en sider comcemariccadrescnsons caencen 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 a5 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 
BECKET WAOENAEAY CASES ae cone cavinee scones cncestemsercan tadeassasascnsagesteseataass 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 28 27 - 
Lost workdayS...............-.. 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases .. psesobrbbvesat Sec dtassvaceras pu cwaviacudsinssvanccaeanes ahs als 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 Tal 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 
Lost workday cases... Babee eversustenevexnoccessseens 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 - 
POSE WORKOLAY Si-- sencosencescetersssom tneancohastncnnsaensssndacecanvaraadavenasereatajaed 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases ...... 8.1 8.1 LALA 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 27 2.5 - 
Lost workdayS...............--. 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
OTE CASS ree piers Saree cea aateosasvace oeiomoncesssdanonetesecasancnsi ars 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 2.2 ni 1.8 1.9 
Lost workday cases........... 9 ed 11 1.2 1.2 ie) 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 
Lost workdayS...........20.0065 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 = = = - = = = = 
Services 
Total cases ...... Ree S SET coset cerca dy ten evact moaieasaicersesseadstas 5:5 6.0 6.2 fen 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 49 49 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays. 


1 Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and ‘ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
4100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1996-2001 


it Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1996-2000 | 20007 2001° 
Average Number Number Percent 
Motaliesasmeche neta vorsueetcnccsscreererse sae cce ce rcesstciptner once omnerarroseanncay 6,094 5,920 5,900 100 
Transportation iNCiGeMts...............-ccceeeceeseseeseeereenneesneneseeeseeeeses 2,608 2,573 251s 43 
slo iE? Havel to eg Gee ecececosat ter cencereay ccipcoceperr ncerntbeceo cesSecee) UCI 1,408 1,365 1,404 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.. 685 696 723 12 
Moving inisame direCtOn: on... ..-cecsssccaricnrssaneeseeeneeseersrnscseanssr 117 136 142 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING. .............eseeeeeeeee 247 243 256 4 
MOVINGLIM: INtSTS@CUOM ere. write ssvcenessteqcetsrenntecetsecenndexscesneecnenteva} 151 154 137 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment........-......:eeee4 289 279 295 5 
NoncolllSionMncidenitenmsresc-:cecseresrenndcsceanecsnexe 372 356 339 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision. 298 304 273 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 378 399 324 5 
QW OMT area noes cacescrcenerscasteces test ccastcrseneferesnseenfaseendennsaasnaaccees 212 213 157 3 
AW CPAR erasucaansunsnatesivesss ssawenaee aaees aceaeeaantermeewcmemaweacoen ence t ees 263 280 247 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle. 376 370 383 6 
Water vehicle incident..... 105 84 90 2 
PREUIDE Warr rrechecnidas 4 oact ocx CSE ee ia nig PE COeROS Ds NOSORIBOLOLR nITCOSOO na 71 62 1 
ASSAUITS And) VIOIONE ACtSe.c..csccccccseesesesesscnccsvocecesssssncesdanscecacenvecsas 1,015 930 902 15 
PIOMUICIACS 2. scnsccasecsvesce sas 766 677 639 11 
SHOOUNGs <<: 22seses02 0 617 533 505 @) 
SfabDinGse-.-s----ssssaeenrs ad 68 66 58 iJ 
Other NCluGing DOMDING crescccsssvereos cseeensesessaueee=stcarencmestses 80 78 76 1 
Self-mflicte | injuries: cis tossccer ocx, von cccenesseqrcececeuveossecsosteenscensescarsessed 216 221 228 4 
Contact with objects and equipment................scessseseeseesseeseesees 1,005 1,006 962 16 
SUUCKIDY/ODjeCtieaneon-ndsenenenceoceee 567 571 553 9 
Struck by falling object... 364 357 343 6 
Stuck Dy MYiG ODOC. -cscci00sc-ccessersuscsrssencepsseosss “a 57 61 60) 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects..............---..+. 293 294 266 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.............ceseeseeeeee 157 157 144 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.............::02::002sceee4 128 123 122 2 
Feed Soeceteeementemen cme rtberetan teers tersanserentce-saeccursanserevecopetecarccesareereenera 714 734 808 14 
Fallitoilowerlovelii.:scccvescccsccac scutes cccectdercauecsncevacenseveccerureotescegusse 636 659 698 12 
Fadl orn lad GO avicac sce a ccsseesiadsatseenstecceeccseancanenencdcsomseeeenaeseovesd 106 110 122 2 
Fall from roof................+ 153 150 159 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging.. -| 90 85 91 2 
all OniSameile vel ieee aor cc sics ce sieavancenesvocsteuscestaestrsuscsocveaceccsieeet 55 56 84 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments...............--4 535 481 499 8 
Contact with electric current.................00.0ee scene 290 256 285 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 132 128 124 2 
Contact with temperature extreMes..........cccecseeee ees = 40 29 35 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances...............| 112 100 96 2 
IihialatOniOF SUDSIAN COS ccrmere-cecsssvnecevecctecstoscerececavaccnvexpnessapevel 57 48 49 4 
Oxygen deficiency.............. 92 94 83 1 
Drowning, submersion. 73 75 59 1 
Fin@S anid! OXPlOSIONS 5. cisass assess aossropscansasceressaasonsteceonssceenscarcnerseyi 196 177 188 3 
Other EVENTS OF GXPOSUTES! minnnnnennnnennnnnnnennnd BO] |} 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 
Classification Structures. 

* The BLS news release issued Aug. 14, 2001, reported a total 
of 5,915 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2000. Since then, 
an additional five job-related fatalities were identified, bringing 
the total job-related fatality count for 2000 to 5,920. 
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° Total excludes 2,886 work-related fatalities resulting from 
events of September 11. 


* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub-categories 
Percentages may not add to totals 
because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 percent. 
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